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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


French pictures and oriental porcelains in America—Notes on native and foreign painters, with 
a series of engravings of representative canvases. 


A GREAT SALE OF PORCELAINS. 

It takes a sale like that of the cele- 
brated collection of ceramics made by the 
late Charles A. Dana to show how close 
together the art lovers of the world are. 
During the days of the exhibition, the 
rooms of the American Art Association 
were crowded with people, most of whom 
knew each other. It was more like a 
society event than a public exhibition. 

The results of the sale were a little 


amusing to those who understood. It 
brought the Dana heirs a large percentage 
upon the money Mr. Dana invested in 
his ceramics; and considered purely as an 
investment, he could hardly have made a 
better one. But the public did not buy 
with a discrimination that said mucli for: 
their knowledge of the subject. Some of 
the pieces brought about ten per cent of 
their real value, others sold for fifty times 
as much as they were worth. 





“THE BRETON FISHERMAN’S WOOING.” 


From the painting by Alfred Guillou. 
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‘““ WATER LILIES.”’ 


From the painting by Gabriel Max 


It was to be regretted that the collec- 
tion was scattered, as there is no other 
which equaled it from an educational 
point of view. In it there could be found 
an object lesson in the history of the 
world, quite apart from the artistic value of 
the plates and jars. Here were porcelains 
which had been dug up Madagascar, 





By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St, New Vork 


Ceylon, or the Malay Archipelago, taken 
from graves and the sites of former dwell- 
ings. These were shown by the side of 
the early products of China, and were 
seen to be by the same hand. They told 
how the trade of China was carried in 
ancient times to the shores of India, to 
the Red Sea, and to the coast of Africa. 
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‘““A ROMAN GIRL 
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AND HER BOOKS.” 


from a photegraph by the Maison Ad. Braun (Braun, Clément & Co.) after the painting by Diana Coomans. 


It was said by connoisseurs that if one 
would know Martabani, that rare old 
green porcelain mentioned in the ‘‘ Ara- 
bian Nights,’’ he must come to New 
York to Mr. Dana’s collection. 

A great deal of interest centered about 
a peachblow vase which was said to be 
the famous one sold in New York a few 


years ago for eighteen thousand dollars. 
Mr. Dana’s was a very famous piece, 
although disappointing to any but a col- 
lector; but it was not the vase of whose 
sale so much of a mystery was made. 
That went to Baltimore. It was sup- 
posed, until the death of Mr. Walters, 
that he owned it; but it was another 
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““CHICKS,”’ 


Frou the paintin, 


by A.J. Elsley—By perieission of th 





saltimore collector who paid the aston- 
ishing price. 
THE FULLER AND DANA PICTURES. 
With the Dana porcelains were exhib- 
ited a small group of paintings, part of 


e Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d Street, New York 


them being the property of Mr. Dana, 
and the rest belonging to Mr. William 
H. Fuller. These pictures were almost 
every one famous. Corot’s ‘‘ Dance of 
the Loves,’’ one of the best classic com- 
positions of the great landscapist, and 
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‘¢ The Turkey Herder,’’ by Millet, were 
the gems of Mr. Dana’s small collection. 
Mr. Fuller had only three which may be 
said to excel these. They were Gains- 
borough’s ‘‘ Blue Boy,’’ a slightly differ- 
ent treatment of the same subject as that 
of the world famous ‘‘Blue Boy’’ be- 
longing to the Duke of Westminster ; 
Rousseau’s ‘‘Charcoal Burner’s Hut,’’ 
and Troyon’s ‘‘ Cows at Pasture.’’ 

Mr. James Ellsworth, of Chicago, who 
is said to be about to bring his pictures 
to New York, was the purchaser of the 
Troyon. | This picture is one of the finest 
examples of atmosphere in painting to be 
found in the world. It has been in some 
famous collections. It was one of thie 
masterpieces of the Vienna Exposition in 
1873, went from there to Baron Lieber- 
mann, and then passed to M. Secrétan. 
The French government has long coveted 
it, and it is said that an agent was sent 
to New York on the Champagne to pur- 
chase it; but the ship met with an acci- 
dent, and he arrived too late. Rumor 
adds that he brought two hundred and 
fifty thousand frances with which to 
secure it. 

Constant Troyon was the son of achina 
decorator at the Sévres factory and began 
to learn to paint there. ‘Two of his com- 
panions were Narcisse Diaz and Jules 
Dupré, who also decorated china. In 
a short time Theodore Rousseau joined 
the group, and these friends, all of whom 
were to become famous, never lost their 
love and close confidence in one another 
until death. They were their own in- 
structors, and each man had _ three 
geniuses for critics. Troyon found early 
fame. He exhibited in the Salonin 1832, 
when he was twenty two. When he was 
twenty nine, the French government 
purchased his Salon pictures, and a little 
later he received the cross of the Legion 
of Honor. But it was not until 1848 that 
Troyon’s visit to Holland put into his 
works those elements for which we call 
him great today. 

His three friends became factors in that 
Barbizon group which we hear spoken 
of as a ‘‘school’’ today. Few of the 
people who look at the Millet pictures, 
and the thousands of good, bad, and in- 
different reproductions of them which 
flood the world, know much of the Bar- 
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bizon group beyond the fact that Jean 
Francois Millet was its genius; and yet it 
was not Millet who was its leader, but 
Rousseau. Before these men, the classic 
and romantic schools of art had always 
been quarreling. One set believed what 
the other set did not; and French art had 
become a battleground of conflicting 
theories and traditions, all of which were 
more or less artificial. It was Rousseau 
who led Corot, Diaz, Daubigny, Dupré, 
and Millet to Barbizon, in the edge of the 
forest of Fontainebleau, and set them to 
painting what they saw. It is small 
wonder that they sold their pictures for 
little more than bread to keep them alive, 
and just as little wonder that a new gen- 
eration buys their canvases for fabulous 
sums. 

Rousseau, perhaps the greatest land- 
scapist that ever lived, the man who 
marked his time, died without knowing 
his fame. But he knew that his pictures 
were the truest art, and, like Millet, he 
went on painting in defiance of the 
world. Dupré lived to see his work ap- 
preciated. Diaz had an element of roman- 
ticism, of color, of mystery, in his work 
which was attractive to the crowd, and 
he was always able to sell his pictures, 
and honors cane tohim. Hewas madea 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor as long 
ago as 1851, and at the dinner given him 
then he arose and drank to ‘‘ Rousseau, 
my master,” to whom lhe was ever 
loyal, although at that time the French 
Salon would not accept that master’s 
pictures. 





AN AMERICAN LANDSCAPIST. 

At the Tooth galleries on Fifth Avenue, 
an exhibition of the recent works of Mr. 
Henry W. Ranger has been going on. If 
we have a living American landscapist 
worthy to hang beside the Barbizon 
painters, it is Mr. Ranger. He has no 
doubt been influenced by their work, 
though he is in no sense an imitator. His 
pictures have wonderful charm and color, 
and their composition is harmonious and 
full of poetic feeling. 

Mr. Ranger’s work has grown tremen- 
dously in the past few years. He went 
to France years ago, and came home with 
many pictures which were frankly painted 
in the Corot manner. But each year his 
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work has grown better as it has become 
more individual. He paints American 
atmosphere now, and his opulence of tint 
is in the color scheme known to our 
fields and woods. Many of the pictures 
he exhibited were the property of well 
known collectors, showing that the best 
judges are gathering in Mr. Ranger’s 
work while it is still. being produced in 
quantity, and before the general public 
has come to realize its value. 





MISS MARY CASSATT AND HER WORK. 

We hear a good many opinions as the 
people who attend the Fifth Avenue ex- 
hibitions go up and down before Miss 
Mary Cassatt's paintings, which have 
been hanging on the walls of the Durand- 
Ruel gallery. The collection consists of 
a number of pictures in oil, several in 
pastel, and a double row of small etchings, 
about half of which have been tinted in 
water color. 

Miss Cassatt is an amateur artist whose 
work has taken on the importance of a 
professional. One of the pictures she 
exhibited in New York was painted years 
ago, and excited some comment at the 
time. Another, that of a peasant mother 
and child, is said to have been desired by 
the French government. They have 
some things in the Luxembourg which 
are no better. Some of the others seem 
to have no possible reason for exist- 
ence. The kind critic may talk of vi- 
rility, color, and charm, but the fact 
remains that they are hideously ugly, 
without the excuse of strong technique. 
We do not care particularly for prettiness, 
but we do ask for something a little more 
interesting than much of Miss Cassatt’s 
work. Her pictures are striking, but 
they leave an effect of eccentricity rather 
than one of pleasure or admiration. 





BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Many attempts have been made to 
illustrate the Bible, but none of them has 
been very satisfactory. There have been 
editions with pictures by several great 
artists, and others illustrated by a single 
pencil—Doré’s, for instance—but none 
has quite touched the heart of the subject. 

Mr. F. V. Du Mond expressed the dif- 
ficulty when he said that the painter who 
took up religious subjects in these days 
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too often tried to be realistic, when, as a 
matter of fact, the only value of such 
work lay in expressing the universality of 
the theme by connecting it with the lives 
of the people of each particular country. 
That is what the old masters did. Their 
virgins were women of their own time 
and land; the universal spirit of mother- 
hood was the thing depicted. 

Mr. James Tissot, who is now in this 
country, is soon to bring here from Lon- 
don a collection of more than five hundred 
paintings which he made in the Holy 
Land as illustrations of the story of 
Christ. They are very clever pictures, 
brilliant of color and full of truth, but 
they make the life of Christ more remote 
instead of bringing it nearer. Mr. Tissot 
went to Palestine and spent months 
there painting the scenes of Christ’s life 
on the very spots where they occurred, 
and at the proper season of the year. He 
has made a most careful and exhaustive 
study of architecture, racial features, and 
costume. For instance, instead of the 
symbolicaily clothed Virgin, with her 
angel face, and robes of white and blue, 
we have a Jewish girl ina gaily striped 
dress. His work has been tremendously 
praised, but it makes the life of Christ 
simply the story of the life and sufferings 
of an ancient Jew, living in conditions 
which we do not readily understand. 

Dagnan-Bouveret, with his modern fig- 
ures introduced into his picture of Christ 


at Emmaus, is much more rcligious. He 
brings the story into today. Tissot 


pushes it away from us. But for all that, 
America has seen few more interesting 
collections of pictures for a long time. 





Mrs. Henry M. Stanley, who has been 
called ‘‘the artist laureate of the street 
arab,’ had a peculiar training for her 
particular sort of work. She began to 
study with Sir Edward Poynter when she 
was very young, and then went to Paris, 
where she spent three years with Henner. 
It was Jules Bastien-Lepage who finally 
gave her talent its bias, just as he did 
with Marie Bashkirtseff, whose work so 
strongly resembled Mrs. Stanley’s. Bas- 
tien spent a winter painting in Mrs. 
Stanley’s little studio, and there he 
finished his ‘‘Flower Girl’’ and his 
‘¢ Shoe Black.’’ 























CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


BY LYMAN J. GAGE, 


Secretary of the United States Treasury. 


How positions in the Treasury Department are procured and retained now, and how it 
was done in the days before the civil service law—The application of business principles and 
common sense to the machinery of the government. 


HE history of the government de- 
partments at Washington should 
furnish the strongest defense of the civil 
service law. To go back to the days 
when there was no “ civil service reform ”’ 
is to find a condition of affairs which 
might be characterized in sensational 
language. Some of my predecessors in 
the office of Secretary of the Treasury 
were the victims of that state of affairs, 
and I do not propose to make any com- 
parison between the work now being 
done in the Treasury Department for 
the enforcement of the civil service 
law and that which was done before 
my time. Since the law was passed 
every Secretary of the Treasury, I sup- 
pose, has done what he thought was best 
for its enforcement. What I am trying 
to do represents only my interpretation 
of the law’s intent. 

The rules made by President McKinley 
and his immediate predecessors have ex- 
tended the scope of the civil service law 
so greatly that the conditions of today 
differ widely from those of any period of 
the past. The law now covers most of 
the civil service. A few years ago it 
protected only a small percentage of the 
Treasury employees. Now almost the 
entire force is in the classified service. 

In this administration, too, an important 
step has been taken toward enforcing the 
spirit of the law. An order has been 


issued by the President requiring that no 
removal be made except on charges care- 
fully and fairly considered. Before this 
rule was made, the employee in the classi- 
fied service had but one safeguard against 
the capriciousness or unfairness of his 
chief. 


That safeguard was negative. 





When a removal was made, there was 
little chance that the head of the bureau 
or department would be able to give the 
place left vacant to any particular appli- 
cant. It was thought, when the law was 
passed, that for this reason removals 
would be made for cause only. Asa 
matter of fact, they have been made from 
mere caprice, or for the purpose of giving 
promotion to persons having political 
influence. 

Before civil service reform began, the 
chief cause of removals was the desire of 
men to get appointments through political 
influence. ‘To this the man who held a 
clerkship had to oppose other influence. 
If he was a political appointee, he had to 
keep alive his relations with the man or 
men who recommended him to place, or 
to ingratiate himself with others, so that 
their influence might keep him in his 
office. If his Senator or Representative, 
or whoever his sponsor might be, died or 
lost his influence, or if the political com- 
plexion of the administration changed, the 
clerk was sure of his position only so long 
as no one having a friend of importance 
in the ruling party wanted the office. 

The pressure for patronage was at all 
times so great that the appointment clerk 
was kept continually on the alert to learn 
when any man had lost his backing, so 
that he might safely be dropped to make 
room for some one of the many applicants 
on the waiting list. The clerk, in self 
defense, had to curry favor continually 
with men in power. He had to cultivate 
friends, not only in one, but in both polit- 
ical parties, so that at all times he could 
have recommendations on file which would 
assure his retention in place. 
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Who can imagine anything more pa- 
thetic than the position of one of these 
clerks, watching the death lists in the 
newspapers ‘in constant fear that some 
man whose influence was helping to keep 
him in place might die; scanning the 
election news anxiously to see whether 
his friends had been returned to power ; 
and finally sitting in nervous dread day 
after day, awaiting the time when his 
place should be demanded for some 
henchman of the party which had tri- 
umphed at the last election? Nor could 
there be anything more demoralizing 
to the efficiency of the public service 
than the servility of some of these men 
to those in power, unless it was the 
arrogance of others, who, knowing the 
importance of their political influence, 
defied even the heads of bureaus to dis- 
turb them or to demand of them more 
work than they chose to render for the 
salaries they drew. 

It may surprise some people to hear 
that under the spoils system, with every 
change of administration, many clerks 
were recommended for retention, not by 
their friends who had just been defeated 
at the polls, but by the leading men of 
the triumphant party. For these men, 
no doubt, they had rendered personal 
service in anticipation of just such an 
emergency. It is easily understood of 
how little value these clerks were to the 
government, since their allegiance was 
first to the men who might have a voice 
in their retention or removal. 

As to the independence of the clerk 
with ‘‘influence,’’ it is illustrated by the 
large number of sinecures known to exist 
in the departinents before the extension 
of the civil service law. Countless well 
authenticated stories are told in the 
Treasury Department of clerks under the 
spoils system, both men and women, who 
came and went at their pleasure, and did 
as much or as little work as they chose, 
secure in the knowledge that Senator 
This, or Representative That, or this or 
that political leader in the States from 
which they came, would support them in 
whatever they chose to do. 

Under these conditions, the clerk with- 
out political influence did not only his 
own work but that of his fellow em- 
ployee. He did this double work in fear 
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and trembling, until there came a demand 
for his place from some influential quar- 
ter. Then, in spite of his faithful 
service, he went out of office to make way 
for a_ political place hunter, whose 
knowledge or experience of office work 
was at best small. 

When the civil service law was passed, 
it was thought that, with the political 
pressure for appointments removed, men 
would be permitted to remain in the 
service during good behavior. But it was 
found that the clerk, while secure against 
the pressure for place, was not protected 
from the pressure for promotion nor 
against the whims of an unfair superior. 
The man with political influence who had 
secured a place before the civil service 
law was extended to cover it, or who had 
got into the departments through civil 
service examination, was free to use his 
influence to gain promotion over men 
who had perhaps been working faithfully 
and well for many years before he got his 
first appointment. And the captious 
superior who took a personal dislike toa 
clerk was able to dismiss him from place 
without giving a reason. 

President McKinley’s order has given 
tothe men and women in the civil service 
an assurance of fairness in the matter of 
removals. It requires that charges should 
be filed in writing against any man rec- 
ommended for dismissal, and that writ- 
ten copies of these charges should be 
submitted to him. If the clerk answers 
the charges, and his superior, who pre- 
ferred them, finds the answer satisfactory, 
they go no farther. If the answer is not 
satisfactory the charges and the defense 
are-sent to the head of the department, 
and on his judgment the clerk is removed 
or retained. 

So far as this rule has been applied in 
the Treasury Department it has worked 
satisfactorily. It has given the clerks 
assurance that the government is going 
to deal fairly with them, and in return I 
trust to find in them a disposition to do 
fairly by the government. If they do not, 
we shall have to find some one else who 
will. 

The new rule is not intended for the 
protection of the clerks as individuals. 
It is meant for the protection of merit, 
and merit only. Ifa clerk shows by his 
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work that he is unfit for the place he 
holds, he will be removed or transferred 
to a place for which he is fitted. If he 
shows a disposition to shirk his work, 
and not to render a full equivalent for 
the salary he receives, he will be subject 
to dismissal. 

The same rule applies to promotions. 
If a clerk is seeking a promotion, he 
must earn it. If he wants to keep his 
place, he must show that he is better 
fitted to hold it than any one else in the 
office. 

I spoke of the political promotions 
which were possible before the President’s 
order was made. When I took charge of 
the Treasury Department, I found that 
officials of long experience and of great 
worth had been displaced to make room 
for men who were of the party last in 
power. In some cases, the work of the 
places they held was so much beyond 
these men that the old incumbents of the 
offices, though holding minor clerical 
positions, were virtually the bureau 
chiefs, and earned the salaries which 
their supplanters drew. In these cases, 
no ex parte judgment was taken. A 
competitive examination was ordered 
wherever it was reasonably to be supposed 
that the bureau chiefs were not so compe- 
tent to perform the duties of their offices 
as were the men under them. . In every 
case, the man who gained the highest 
average in the examination was made 
chief of the bureau, wholly without re- 
gard to his politics. 

The principle of competition has been 
carried into the whole question of pro- 
motions. Whenever a vacancy has oc- 
curred, a promotion to the position is 
made only after an examination has been 
ordered, and, wherever practicable, this 
examination has been made open to all 
the clerks in the department. In every 
case the man who made the most credit- 
able showing in the examination has 
won the place. In this way one of the 
most important offices in the department 
went to a Democrat, a man who had not 
even entered the department through a 
civil service examination. There have 
been many other promotions of Demo- 
crats. 

It has been customary for a long time 
to hold examinations for promotions ; 
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but these examinations, when I took 
charge of the department, were so easy 
that any one who had ordinary intelli- 
gence and a slight familiarity with the 
department work should have been able 
to pass them without difficulty. There 
was practically no competition. Under 
these conditions, the examinations be- 
came a mere formality. The examina- 
tion now held in the Treasury Depart- 
ment is thorough and practical. No man 
who has not a good knowledge of the 
department work can hope to pass it; 
and it requires also a wider range of in- 
formation, which I believe every clerk 
should possess. 

In the preparation of these examina- 
tions, and in the revision of the depart- 
ment’s system of dismissal and _ pro- 
motion, I] have had the assistance of a 
comunission composed of one of the assist- 
ant secretaries of the department, Mr. 
Vanderlip, the chief clerk of the depart- 
ment, and the appointment clerk—the 
last two old employees, and thoroughly 
familiar with all that has been done in 
this line during the last twenty five years. 
To this commission I delegated the work 
of revising the clerical system, with the 
following instructions : 

Treasury Departmert, 
Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1897. 
FRANK A. VANDERLIP, Private Secretary, 
Maj. FRED BRACKETT, Chief of Appointment 

Division, and 
THEODORE F. SWAYZE, Chief Clerk. 
GENTLEMEN : 

You are hereby constituted a special committee 
to consider, on my behalf, all applications for 
reinstatements to service in the Treasury Depart- 
ment from those who by previous service are 
eligible under the civil service rules. 

You will also consult with the various auditors, 
deputy auditors, and chiefs of division, for the 
purpose of determining the character, habits, 
and efficiency of all employees whose names are 
now on the pay rolls of the department, and as to 
where and how greater economy and efficiency 
may be inaugurated. 

You will keep strictly in mind the provisions 
of the civil service law and rules which forbid 
any consideration of the political or religious 
opinions of those who now serve and of those 
who seek reinstatement in the service. 

It is alleged that these restrictions have here- 
tofore been violated, and that political influences 
have operated to remove worthy and capable 
employees, and that vacancies thus created have 
been filled with appointees of lesser merit and 
efficiency. To the degree that this is true, it is 
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an example to be shunned and not imitated. 
The good of the service is to be our only guide. 
With this, bear in mind that it is our duty to cure 
past injustices, so far as it may be done. 

You will now have to consider a list of some 
four hundred names of persons seeking rein- 
statement, and new names are daily added to 
that list. It is quite impossible for you to de- 
termine by general or particular inquiry the 
fitness of these applicants, or their relative su- 
periority, both as compared with one another 
and as compared with employees now in the 
service ; nor will it doto trust entirely to friendly 
testimonials, either verbal or written. 

You are, therefore, authorized to prepare a 
method of examination sufficient to enable you 
to determine the relative qualifications of the 
applicants for reinstatement in the several grades 
and classes of the service, and suitable to 
determine the qualifications of such employees 
now in the service as your inquiries may lead 
you to believe should be subjected to such 
inquiry. In doing this you will give proper 
weight to their respective records for diligence 
and efficiency while employed in the department. 
Persons who have been reduced without any 
reason for their reduction being stated, but who 
are still in the service, should, if they desire it, 
have their cases carefully investigated. 

This whole purpose, you will of course under- 
stand, is a temporary expedient to ascertain the 
relative fitness of persons reduced or separated 
altogether from the service, compared with 
others now in the service, and has nothing to do 
with the ordinary promotions, which should 
always be made with regard to the relative merit 
of those who are in point of service directly in 
line for promotion. 

Your findings and conclusions in the particu- 
lars enumerated you will from time to time 
report to me. 

Respectfully yours, 
L,. J. GAGE, Secretary. 

The task set before the commission has 
been well executed, but the work of re- 
organizing the clerical force of the depart- 
ment is slow, and we cannot hope tosee it 
completed within the four years of this 
administration. There are many obstacles 
in the commission’s path. They show 
the difficulties under which the heads of 
departments have always labored in their 
efforts to apply the civil service law. In 
the first place there is the pressure for 
appointments, which has been very great 
in spite of the well known fact that the 
civil service law now extends over ninety 
per cent of the department employees. 
Then there is the exception in the law in 
favor of veterans. More than five hun- 
dred veterans of the late war, who had 
been discharged from their places during 
the last administration, applied to me for 
reinstatement ; and public opinion would, 
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no doubt, have upheld me in removing 
the men who had supplanted them. Be- 
lieving that that would be a violation of 
the civil service law, and unjustifiable, I 
have found places for these veterans only 
as vacancies arose from natural causes. 
Their reinstatement has been slow, and at 
the same time it has prevented the intro- 
duction of any fresh blood. 

Another difficulty which we had to face 
was the accumulation of superannuated 
employees in the service. This condition 
has existed for fifty years. It has never 
been relieved, because no head of the de- 
partment has been willing to turn out of 
office men so old that they were unable 
to earn a livelihood elsewhere. I have 
not thought it wise to remove these old 
employees, because I consider that their 
experience and their knowledge of de- 
partment affairs renders them of great 
value to the government; but, that they 
may not be a clog on the service, I have 
transferred those who are too old or feeble 
for active service to a ‘‘roll of honor.’ 
There they will be carried as clerks of the 
lowest grade at $900 per annum, and re- 
quired to render only an equivalent 
service. 

Another obstacle, which I think wili 
become less serious when the policy of 
the department is better understood, is 
the disposition of clerks to feel that under 
the law they are secure in the places they 
hold, and that they need not render any 
more service than is dragged out of them 
by their immediate superiors. Every 
bureau chief will be held responsible for 
the work of those under him. If any one 
of them shows a disposition to shirk, I 
expect that charges will be preferred 
against him, and that he will be re. 
moved to make room for some one who is 
more honest and more ambitious. If this 
is not done because of the inefficiency or 
indifference of the bureau chief, charges 
will be preferred against him, and his 
place will be taken by some one more 
competent or more conscientious. 

What the department greatly needs is 
vigorous, active, and ambitious men and 
women. If this material cannot be found 
in the department, it can be found out- 
side; for the government pays better for 
the work required than any other em- 
ployer. I hope that when it is under- 























stood generally that promotion in the 
department is to depend on merit, and 
that every clerk is assured of retention so 
long as he earns it by honest work, we 
shall be able to recruit a class of men and 
women that will give a healthier, more 
active tone to the department work. 

We have today in the Treasury Depart- 
ment an assistant secretary who began at 
the bottom round of the ladder, coming 
into the Treasury Department as a mes- 
senger boy. I have chosen for my private 
secretary a department clerk who entered 
the civil service as a laborer, and that in 
spite of the fact that the place was an ex- 
cepted one and I could have filled it from 
the outside. These cases are an example 
of what can be done in the department 
service. Any young man of intelligence 
and aptitude who enters the service with 
a determination to work his way up may 
hope for a reward. 

It has been stated by opponents of the 
civil service law that if the matter could 
be submitted to a vote of the people of 
the United States, the law would be 
repealed. I am confident that this is not 
so. The law could not live without the 
support of the people. There is a certain 
class, composed in large part of dis- 
appointed applicants for office, which is 
dissatisfied with its workings. Every 
change of administration develops a fresh 
outbreak of antagonism among those 
people. This feeling undoubtedly has in- 
fluence—it had even stronger influence 
under the spoils system—in determining 
the State elections in the first and even 
the second year of a new administration, 
when the vote is comparatively small, 
and a larger proportion of it than usual 
is cast by politicians. I would recommend 
to these men the consideration of the fact 
that if the law was repealed, and the 
‘‘rascals ’’ were turned out regularly 
with each change of administration, not 
two per cent of the men who voted could 
hope to hold office under the government. 

But however loudly these men may 
clamor, and however great an influence 
they may exert at the polls in an ‘‘ off 
year,’’ they do not represent the judg- 
ment of the people. They are not busi- 
ness men, nor are they, as a rule, men 
doing clerical work for salaries. These 
two classes form a majority of the voting 
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population of the United States. It is 
from them that the civil service law gets 
the support which not only keeps it on 
the statute books, but upholds the ex- 
tension of its usefulness every year. With- 
out that strong moral support from the 
people, as I have said, the law could not 
last. And I suspect that even the mem-. 
bers of Congress who say the least in its » 
favor have a hidden admiration for it. 
They should have; for it relieves them 
of much of the duty of office seeking 
which, before the civil service law went 
into effect, must have been a heavy burden. 

Iam a business man, and have been 
fora great many years an employer of 
clerical labor. If the two hundred clerks 
in the bank of which I was president 
had been shifting every four years, or 
even with every change in the adminis- 
tration of the bank, I could not have 
answered for its prosperity. Suppose 
that when I resigned the presidency of 
the bank to come to Washington, my 
successor had discharged the cashier and 
the tellers and the clerks, many of whom 
had been with the institution fifteen or 
twenty years, to make places for other 
men who were entirely without experi- 
ence, not only in that bank, but in any 
bank—possibly strangers to any kind of 
clerical work; in some cases men who 
could not add acolumn of figures cor- 
rectly or write with accuracy. ‘The 
whole concern would have been turned 
upside down. ‘The accounts would have 
been hopelessly mixed, and the natural 
result would have been the withdrawal of 
the accounts of our customers. 

Suppose that only fifty per cent of the 
employees had been dismissed by my 
successor. The bank’s business would 
not have been damaged one half, per- 


-haps, because the clerks remaining would 


have helped their new associates to the 
performance of their duties ; but its useful- 
ness would have been seriously impaired. 

Go a little farther, and suppose that the 
president of that bank was elected every 
four years, and that there was a reason- 
able assurance that, with every new 
incumbent, the clerical force would be 
revolutionized. That would give each 
clerk a four years’ tenure of office. Only 
in a very exceptional case could he hope 
for continued employment for more than 
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that period. What amount of energy 
would each employee put into his work ? 

On the other hand, what amount would 
he put in if he was assured of employ- 
ment during good behavior, with the 
certainty of gradual promotion if he 
fulfilled his duties honestly and intelli- 
gently? Iwill venture to say that the 
efficiency of each clerk would be at least 
twenty five per cent more. 

I say this with some positiveness be- 
cause my own progress in life has been 
by gradual promotion, gained not 
through favor, but supposably as a reward 
of hard and efficient work. I can say 
from my own experience that if I had not 
believed that there was advancement 
ahead of me, I should not have labored 
half so well. No man of any ambition 
—and few men are without it—is going 
to give his best effort to employment 
which promises nothing better than itself, 
or which has no stability. 

If these things are true of a great bank- 
ing establishment and its employees, 
why not of the government? We have at 
Washington a huge business machine, 
with branches all over the United States, 
performing a great variety of functions, 
and employing not less than sixty thou- 
sand men and women all thetime. There 
is only one thing to prevent the perfect 
operation of this machine as a business in- 
stitution—the fact that the responsibility 
of the employer is shifted to the shoulders 
of a great many men who stand in the 
relation of trustees. They will discharge 
their trust in most instances conscien- 
tiously, but without the personal zest 
which a man puts into the management 
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of his own business affairs. No man can 
have the same feeling about spending the 
government’s money that he has about 
spending his own; or about requiring a 
fair return of labor for salary that he 
would have if the clerks were working 
for him individually. It is for this rea- 
son that the government clerk is asked 
to work only six and a half hours a day, 
when the clerks of business houses in- 
variably work for eight hours, and sonie- 
times for ten and twelve. 

But with this exception, business prin- 
ciples can be applied to the management 
of the government’s affairs. Some ofthese 
principles are embodied in the civil serv- 
ice law. 

In the demand for a modification of the 
law which comes from some quarters, it 
is argued that appointments should be 
made on political grounds, but with the 
requirement of a non competitive exami 
nation. Under such a system, the ex 
aminations might very easily become a 
farce, as the examinations for promotior 
have often been. 

Why should the government be satis 
fied with anything but the best ? It pays 
good wages for labor; it should get the 
best labor thatcan be had. There is only 
one practical way of selecting the best 
—by competitive examination. A man’s 
allegiance to the Republican party or the 
Democratic party is no certificate of his 
ability to do clerical work satisfactorily : 
and if he gains an appointment through 
political influence, it is likely that he 
will give more of his time and thought to 
politics than to the work for which the 
government pays him. 

Lyman J. Gage. 





SWEETHEART MINE. 


OH, sweetheart mine, the breezes blow 
For you their bugles clear and fine, 
Around you all the graces grow, 
Oh, sweetheart mine ! 


You have a May day half divine 
Of murmuring leaves, with light aglow— 
The gold of youth’s ungathered wine. 


A poet with soft locks of snow 

Close to your feet ‘has found a shrine, 
But madcap Cupid bids him go, 

Oh, sweetheart mine! 


William Hamilton Hayne. 





























HIS is a love story—not pure and 

simple. Things weren’t apt to be 

that when Carrol Marks was mixed up in 
them. 

Carrol wrote stories. You could have 
forgiven him for that if he hadn’t insisted 
on living them, too. When a ‘‘ good sit- 
uation’’—that was his everlasting battle 
ery—came into his head, he knocked to- 
gether a few necessary properties, sunk 
himself in the hero, and tried it on the 
aearest girl or man, to see how it worked 
and where it came out, and what people 
people really did under given conditions. 
Where another fellow would have gone on 
a bat, Carrol went off on a plot, and the 
results were much more disastrous to the 
community. People—girls especially 
—weren’t apt to understand that they 
were just so many chessmen to him. 

Carrol never could be brought to see 
the mischief he did. When the climax 
was reached, he dropped his pawns and 
tumbled headlong into the writing of his 
story, and while that was going on the 
whole community might have been wiped 
out and he wouldn’t have noticed or 
cared. Life was all fiction to him, and 
he couldn’t or wouldn’t grasp the fact that 
to others—such as poor little Marguerite 
Dale, for instance—it was brutal reality. 

We were sitting over my fire one howl- 
ing November night when Carrol began 
to grow absent minded, to lean forward 
in his chair and stare into the coals, wink- 
ing rapidly. My heart sank as that of a 
Kansan must when he sees a funnel 
shaped cloud on the horizon. When 


Carrol began to paw the air with his bony. 


fingers, working them as though checking 
off facts on them, and to move his lips 
with little nods at intervals by way of 
punctuation, I knew that it was all up 
with somebody. 


A GOOD SITUATION. 


BY JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS. 


A young author’s ingenious method of obtaining material for his stories, and 
how his literary Pegasus ran away with him—A love story demonstrating the 
truth of an old adage concerning edged tools. 











In about fifteen minutes he came back 
to the present, giving a satisfied thump 
on the arm of his chair. 

‘‘Here’s a good situation, ’’ he said. 

‘‘God help the women and children,’’ ] 
muttered unheeded. Nothing short of a 
yell of ‘‘ Murder !’’ would have penetrated 
Carrol’s ears at that stage. 

‘¢A man,’’ hecontinued, ‘‘ has for three 
years heard people rave about a certain 
girl. If he said anybody was pretty o: 
clever or fascinating, it was always, ‘Oh 
you ought to know Miss Soandso!’ or 
‘She isn’tin it with Louise a 

‘Louise !’* I exclaimed, starting up. 

‘‘Well, Mary Jane, anything. They’re 
always telling him that he and she are 
just made for each other, and she gets to 
be a part of his life without his ever hav 
ing seen her. In his mind he holds long 
conversations with her, he saves her life 
he makes love to her, he marries her, 
all without so much as a photograph to 
give himaclue, When he’s sitting like 
this by the fire, he pulls her down on the 
arm of his chair and leans his forehead 
against her sleeve. Half in fun, he has 
made her a part of his life. You see? ”’ 

I nodded. That ‘‘Louise’’ still lay 
heavily on my mind, 

‘* Well, finally he meets her.’’ 

‘‘And is dreadfully disappointed,’’ | 
put in. 

‘*No; this is the hundredth case. He 
falls desperately in love with her within 
the first five minutes. Outwardly she fits 
exactly into this place he has made for her. 
He has fame of some kind, so that he is im- 
portant to her, and they go it rather hard 
that first evening. At the end of it he 
kisses her.’’ 

‘*Good work,’’ I put in. 

‘*No; she’s a nice girl. 
that absolutely,’’ he insisted. 





I’ll prove 
‘« She is 
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furious, but before she can do anything 
he blurts out the whole thing, half 
humorously, yet deadly sincere—how he 
has been making love to her for three 
years, so that this seemed like the climax 
rather than the beginning. And mind, 
he isan important person. No girlcould 
resist that.”’ 

‘‘No,’’ I had to admit; but the whole 
thing antagonized me. 

‘* Asthey goon, they find that they be- 
1ong toabsolutely different spheres—they 
don't talk thesame language. Their tra- 
ditions, everything, are hopelessly differ- 
ent. If they were not in love with each 
other, they would not have a thing in 
common. In this one thing they fit each 
other exactly, but it is their only point of 
contact. Their relations to each other all 
this time—well, if you met a person from 
Mars, I don’t suppose you’d feel bound 
by the social laws of either planet.”’ 

‘‘Well?’’ I said impatiently, after a 
long pause. 

‘“<TIt would have to work itself out,’’ he 
answered, getting up to go. ‘‘ Mind, 
she’s absolutely nice. I suppose it would 
end badly.” 

‘Well, don’t name her—what you 
started to,’’ I said, trying to make my 
tone jocose. 

‘*OQh, the name doesn’t matter!’ he 
answered dreamily. Hewas beyond actu- 
alities by that time. 

A few nights later I came in to find 
Carrol stretched on my divan smoking at 
the ceiling. 

‘‘That’s going to be a great story of 
mine, ’’ he announced presently. 

I had been so busy that I had forgotten 
his incipient plot. I didn’t want to hear 
about the thing, and said so, without the 
slightest effect on Carrol. 

‘‘T’ve a good idea for that first scene, ’’ 
he went on, smiling to himself in a way 
that made me want to hit him. ‘When 
he tells how he has been in love with the 
idea of her all these years, she doesn't 
give ahint that she has ever even heard of 
him. As he is going, something is said 
about the time, and she pulls a watch out 
of her belt. The back flies open, and out 
falls—this.’’ He held out to mea small 


square of paper. It wasa portrait of him- 
self cut from some magazine. 
‘‘ What did she do ?”’ I asked. 
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‘‘Ran,’’ answered Carrol, more com- 
placent than ever. 

‘* How vivid it all is to you! ’’ I said. 
‘*T suppose you almost feel as if it had 
really happened.’’ : 

He straightened up, looking decidedly 
self conscious. 

‘Oh, well, I’ve thought it over a good 
deal,’’ he said evasively. 

For -a week or so Carrol bothered the 
life out of me with the progress of his tale. 
Some days he was ludicrously depressed. 

‘‘She doesn’t go all at once, as he 
does,’* he complained. ‘‘She hedges— 
makes him plan and besiege, giving in 
just enough to keep him at it. It’s more 
interesting, but it delays the dénoue- 
ment.’’ 

‘‘ What is the dénouement?’’ I asked, 
with a yawn. 

‘« Take two people who are intensely in 
love, yet clever enough to realize that 
they could never be anything but lovers— 
that a real friendship was impossible— 
and see where they work out. That would 
be the dénouement.”’ 

‘‘Mind, she’s absolutely nice,’’ I 
quoted. 

‘Well, she is,’’ he answered with sud- 
den anger. I never knew him to resent 
being teased before. 

Late one afternoon I came to an unex- 
pected lull in my work, and that meant 
just one thing for me, day or evening—a 
glimpse of Louise. But I was destined 
not to get it, for a polite ‘‘ Not at home ”’ 
closed the door in my face. I was wait- 
ing on the corner for a down car when I 
saw some one swing off an up car in front 
of her house and run up the steps. As 
the vestibule light fell on him, I saw with 
surprise that it was Carrol Marks. What 
was he doing there? He barely knew 
Louise, and she was not at all the kind of 
girl he And there I broke off, with a 
sickening memory of his accursed story. 

I let my car go by, determined to have 
it out with Carrol as he came away. The 
door opened, I saw his courteous bend of 
inquiry; the stream of light from within 
broadened. Then he stepped forward, 
and the door closed behind him, leaving 
me alone in the November darkness. 

Late that night there was a joyous 
whistling in the corridor, and a head was 
poked into my room. 
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‘‘You here?’’ called Carrol’s voice. 
‘‘That dénouement is coming on finely. 
Want to hear about it ?”’ 

I kept obstinately silent, and with a 
jaugh he went across to his own quarters. 
Carrol’s moods were never affected by the 
surrounding atmosphere. Other people’s 
depression could not dampen his cheer- 
fulness any more than their gaiety could 
drive away his blues. 

Miserable days followed for me, and 
they were not improved by the little 
rumors that began to fly around about 
Carrol and Louise. I was terribly tempted 
to warn her, for I had not forgotten the 
look in the eyes of poor little Marguerite, 
the girl who had given Carrol the idea for 
his most successful novel. But what 
good would itdo? Louise would say I 
was jealous—and, heaven knows, I was— 
and refuse to believe in any other motive. 
Besides, my pride was too badly hurt by 
that little episode at her front door for 
me to make any movejust yet. IfCarrol, 
too, had been refused admittance, I could 
have fought it out with him then and 
there, but as it was, I could only hold 
myself aloof. I was too proud to let him 
see how sore his victory had left me. 

I made one little attempt to set things 
straight, for I wrote ker a note asking her 
to go with me to the opening day of 
Merriam’s pictures. She wrote back— 
prettily regretful—that she had promised 
to go with some one else; but hoped to 
see me soon ; was sorry to have been out 
when I called ; and a dozen other friendly 
little phrases that would have sent me up 
there flying a month before. As it was, 
I tore the note into shreds and threw it 
into the waste basket. The fact that I 
went down on my knees and patiently 
fished the fragments out again has no 
bearing on this story. 

The day after the exhibition, Carrol 
came in radiant with a fresh chapter. 

‘*See here,’’ he began. ‘‘Take two 
people who are utterly uncongenial under- 
neath, and make them fall in love with 
each other—don’t you think that the love 
could conquer the uncongeniality—de- 
velop them into the same kind of people? ”’ 

‘‘No, I don’t,’’ I answered shortly. 
‘‘And they wouldn’t after they’d been 
married three months.’’ 

‘‘T’ve got some good dialogue for the 
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story,’’ he went on. Carrol never paid 
the slightest attention to what one an- 
swered him. ‘‘I want a light scene to 
balance—what may come. They are at 
a picture exhibition, and she stands in 
front of a big painting, her hands on 
the rail that protectsit. ‘They’re beau- 
tiful, and they’re strong ; don’t you think 
so?’ she says. ‘Beautiful, yes; but not 
so strong as these,’ he answers, putting 
his hands beside hers on the railing. ‘I 
meant the pictures,’ she protests, moving 
hers away an inch. ‘I don’t know. 1 
haven’t looked at the pictures,’ he says. 
‘Don’t you love them, real ones, like 
these?’ she queries. ‘Um. But I love 
other things better.” ‘Me?’ she says 
‘Yes, you.’ His hands have almost 
worked their way along to hers. ‘I’mse 
glad. I love to have you love me,’ she 
says, half under her breath. Her fingers 
brush his as she lifts them off, and he sees 
stars, but she whirls him into the middle 
of the crowd. She doesn’t givehim , 

His voice, which had grown vague, sud 
denly ran down. He sat staring into 
space, my presence quite forgotten. 1] 
gave an exasperated kick that sent a chair 
flying, and he pulled himself together, but 
he did not go on with the story. 

For the next few weeks Carrol, dimly 
realizing my unfriendliness, yet too ab 
sorbed to bother about the cause of it, left 
me alone, and I plodded drearily througt 
my days. He came to the surface once 
to tell me I looked seedy, and to invite 
me to a small New Year’s tea—just a 
dozen girls and men—in his rooms. 1 
refused as rudely as I knew how, and he 
forgot all about me again. 

New Year’s afternoon I came in wet and 
tired and cold, for the snow had turned 
into rain, and I had walked a mile or so 
before I noticed the change. The sound 
of voices and laughter from across the 
corridor doubled the forlornness as I shut 
the door on myself and began to fling off 
my soaked clothes. After a few minutes 
a strange odor that had been puzzling 
me ever since I came in asserted itself 
and became a definite question. A sense 
of something feminine was on me. I lit 
up, to discover on my divan a soft, dark 
heap of fur and cloth, delicately odorous. 
Several elaborate umbrellas leaned against 
it, and a pair of absurd little overshoes 
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stood pigeon toed on the rug. Carrol had 
annexed a dressing room in honor of his 
tea. 

There was no mistaking the fur jacket 
that lay on top, with a bunch of violets 
pinned on one side, and I had pushed her 
sleeves into it so often that it made a fool 
of me. Remember, I was lonely and 
chilled and unhappy, and had not had a 
breath of anything feminine for six weeks. 
I don’t know how long I had been drivel- 
ing over that precious coat when the 
sound of vwvices brought me to my feet 
with a sudden realization that a shoeless, 
shirt sleeved man was not an addition to 
a ladies’ dressing room. I had barely 
time to step behind the portiére of my 
closet when the door opened. 

‘‘Just till the others go,’’ Carrol said. 

‘No, I can’t,’’ said another voice, that 
set my heart pounding. ‘‘ Besides,’’ with 
a slight drawl, ‘‘don’t you think you’ve 
gathered material enough by this time? 
I’m sure there is a bookful. Really, I’ve 
taught you allI know about girls in love.”’ 

They were still standing in the door- 
way. Heturned and grasped her shoulder. 

‘‘Louise! Have you been playing 
with me?’’ he said, with a note in his 
voice no one had ever heard before. 

‘‘Why, to be sure. Wasn’t that the 
idea?’’ she said, drawing away with a 
careless shrug. Then, in another tone 
she added, ‘‘ You see, I knew Marguerite 
Dale very well.’’ There was a silence 
that stung as no words could have, then, 
‘‘You’d better go back,’’ she said, and 
without a word he left her. 

She picked up her coat, and stood for a 
moment looking around the room. Her 
face softened, and, moving very 
cautiously, she straightened the curtains 
and pillows. ‘Then, unfastening the vio- 
lets from her fur, she tucked them under 
the little red cushion, and slipped away. 

In three minutes I was coated and 
booted and tearing down the stairs. Two 
or three carriages in a convivial bunch 
testified to the general tone of the affair 
within, but the light at the corner showed 
a little figure in a sealskin coat, waiting 
for acar. She flushed as I came up, but 
greeted me gaily. 

‘‘Is this a New Year’s resolution to be 
nice to old friends? I thought you had 
forgotten me,’’ she said. 
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‘It’s a New Year’s resolution to make 
you love me, no matter who’s in the field, ’’ 
I blurted out, still holding her hands. 

‘*T’ll see that you don’t break it,’’ said 
Louise, letting me look clear down 
through her eyes to the secret that lay 
beneath. 

Later she told me all about it. 

‘‘ For the first hour or two, he dazzled 
me,” she confessed. ‘‘ Why, he simply 
carried me off my feet. I don’t wonder 
that girls But just before the end of 
the evening I suddenly remembered what 
I knew and realized what he was trying. 
For a second, I was furious. Then I 
made up my mind to go on and teach him 
alesson. I think I have.’’ 

“‘Tt was pretty rough on me,’’ I com- 
plained, ‘‘to see him admitted when I 
got ‘ Not at home’ in the face.”’ 

‘‘ Tow could I dream you would come 
that particular afternoon ?’’ she protested. 
*‘T expected Carrol and didn’t want any 
ordinary callers. When I found that you 
had been turned away, I could have 
howled. It spoiled everything for days.’’ 

‘But that picture in your watch,’’ I 
said jealously. 

‘“Why, you saw me put it there your- 
self,’’she said. ‘‘Icutit out ofa catalogue 
—don’t you remember ?—because I liked 
his chin. It was agesago. I thought of 
it barely in time to let it fly out.’’ 

‘‘In Carrol’s story,’’ I hinted, 
kissed her that first evening.’’ 

‘And you think I’m that kind of a 
girl?’’ said Louise in a hurt tone—and 
that was as much of an answer as I could 
ever get out of her on that subject. 

‘“‘It was a dangerous game,’’ I said, 
with a long breath of relief. ‘‘ He de- 
served it, but—what if you’d made your- 
self care, too ?”’ 

‘‘T hada safeguard against that,’’ was 
the satisfying answer. 

When I went to my room that night, I 
found Carrol stretched on the divan in the 
dark. He had not even been smoking. 

‘‘Well,’’? I began cheerfully as I lit up, 
‘‘how’s the novel ?”’ 

He sat up, looking so desolate that I 
felt an unexpected pang of pity for him. 
He had stumbled into real life, at last. 

‘‘T don’t think I’ll write that story,”’ 
he said, going heavily back to his own 
room. 
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THE PRAISEMONGERS. 


BY JAMES L. FORD. 


An arraignment of the practice of indiscriminate and insincere commendation—lIts disastrous 
influence in all branches of art—How flattery has ruined many a career that honest criticism 


would have helped. 


GREAT many eloquent sermons 

have been preached, and a great 
many more will be preached in the years 
to come, on the sin of malicious speaking 
and backbiting, but I have yet to hear 
of the apostle of moral philosophy who 
will choose for his theme the iniquitous 
practice of speaking well of everybody. 

This subject is one that commends it- 
self with peculiar force to the men and 
women who are engaged in artistic pur- 
suits, and in whose lives praise and 
blame constitute a much more important 
element than in the lives of persons cast 
in more commonplace grooves. There is 
scarcely one of these artistic professions 
that cannot show scores of pitiable human 
wrecks, but I defy any one to point 
out from among the whole number an 
even half dozen who can trace their fall 
to adverse criticism or even malicious 
personal abuse. At the same time, I will 
venture to say that nine tenths of these 
failures have been brought about by 
the exertions of the jolly, good hearted 
praisemongers who have undermined 
them with their insidious, insincere flat- 
tery. 

Personally, I am a profound believer in 
outspoken and even merciless criticism, 
provided it come from an honest heart 
through a competent pen. The man who 
enacts a part on the stage, or exhibits a 
picture in a gallery, or places a book on 
the publisher’s counter, invites criticism 
of his work, and the sooner he is told the 
plain truth the better it will be for him. 
As for the ‘‘feelings’’ that so many 
mushy philosophers are afraid of hurting, 
they are seldom more than an outer 
cuticle of personal vanity, which any 
capable surgeon in moral philosophy will 
recommend for total destruction. 


There is scarcely a great literary work 
that has survived the test of time which 
does not contain an attack on something 
or somebody. The New Testament, for 
example, was not designed to flatter those 
to whom it was addressed, nor did Martin 
Luther change the course of history by 
good hearted praise of existing institu- 
tions. Dean Swift, Savonarola, Shakspere, 
Thackeray —which one of these made 
himself famous by going about adminis- 
tering soothing sirup? And yet I doubt 
not that each one of them, as he carried 
on his work in behalf of humanity, was 
encompassed about by a buzzing swarm 
of objectors who softly deprecated, when 
out of his hearing, the cruel things he 
was saying about living people who had 
‘‘ feelings ’’ to hurt. 

It is by no means unlikely that while 
St. Paul was addressing himself to the 
Romans there were good hearted, kindly 
people who wagged their heads and de- 
plored the fact that such language could 
be used toward such perfect gentlemen as 
the Romans. Indeed, it is safe to say 
that there were praisemongers waiting to 
slap Judas Iscariot on the back and re- 
mark, ‘‘ Judas, you done just right ’’— 
that is to say, so long as his thirty pieces 
of silver held out. 

The literature of the present day is 
prepared, to a great extent, with special 
reference to the sensibilities of readers, 
who must not be annoyed or wrought up, 
say the publishers. And thatis one reason 
why it is not making as deep or as broad 
a mark across the face of civilization as it 
did under better and freer conditions, 
although there is more of it now than 
ever before. As to criticism, it is a lost 
art. When we are told by our grandsires 
that in the old days there were published 
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in London, and even in Edinburgh, quar- 
terly reviews whose opinions carried suffi- 
cient weight to literally make or mar a 
writer or a book, we think how strangely 
the world must have wagged in those 
days, and smile sardonically as we try to 
imagine the effect that a ‘‘ notice’’ in the 
Critic or Bookman can exert on the career 
of a young author of today. For my own 
part, when I read of the curious condi- 
tions of life just prior to the Byronic in- 
vasion, I wonder how the quarterlies got 
along without the publishers’ advertise- 
ments. 

Surely, then, it is time to expose to 
the contumely of an awakened world that 
parasitical humbug the praisemonger, 
who has for years enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion, especially among women, because 
of his worthless cowardice and insincerity, 
traits which in the course of time harden 
into a most dangerous form of dishonesty. 

‘There is one thing I like about that 
man. In all the years that Ihave known 
him, I have never heard him speak ill of 
a single human being.’’ 

That is the sort of praise on which this 
particular variety of rascal has fattened 
ever since he came into the world—the 
sort of praise that has not only become 
his meat and drink, but has also served 
as a buckler of defense when some one 
who had suffered through his cowardice 
or dishonesty has turned again with the 
intention of rending him. 

For my own part, I do not like a man 
who can go through the world—espe- 
cially this corner of it—and always speak 
well of everybody. Of course he need 
not always tell all the truth about all the 
people he knows to everybody else in 
his acquaintance. But if he persistently 
speaks well of everybody he must be 
either a fool, a knave, an architect, or a 
doctor—or, in short, some one whose deal- 
ings are largely with women. 

My remarks are not directed against 
the man who tries to be charitable, nor 
have I any wish to speak well of the sour, 
envious, disappointed churl who thinks 
and says evil of every one, especially of 
those who have been successful. Thev 
are intended for the man who deliber- 
ately attempts to acquire popularity 
by speaking highly of worthless char- 
acters in the hope that his comments 
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will be bandied about from one to another 
of them. He exclaims, in his open 
hearted, genial manner, ‘‘What I like 
about that man Ferdinand Ward is his 

} incorruptible honesty ;’’ or ‘‘ That Jesse 
Pomeroy is a fine young chap. I like 
him because he is always so kind to the 
little ones.’’ Mark you, this man does 
not speak so highly of Ward and Pomeroy 
after they have been put in jail and can 
be of no further use to him; but he has 
no scruples in recommending them while 
they are at large, no matter what he 
may know about them. 

What is worse, no one will dare to 
attack the praisemonger for his dis- 
honesty. If he were to accuse an inno- 
cent man of thievery, or go about inti- 
mating that some reputable citizen had 
made away with little children, he would 
be rounded up with a short turn, and 
compelled to either retract or make good 
his assertions. But let us suppose that 
on the strength of his genial, cordial 
words of commendation some credulous 
mother—who likes this man because he 
always speaks well of everybody—should 
entrust her savings to the care of an un- 
scrupulous thief, or select Jesse Pomeroy 
as a playmate for her little girls, would 
any one ever dream of holding this man 
of kindly encomium accountable for the 
effect of his dishonest words ? 

And yet, is it not just as wrong to 
knowingly speak well of a rascal as it is 
to speak ill of an honest man ? 

It is impossible to estimate the injury 
that has been sustained by every artistic 
calling that is liable to the ruinous attacks 
of insincere flattery. The very moment 
that a man makes a successful beginning 
as a writer, artist, or actor, the praise- 
mongers gather about him to pat him on 
the back and assure him that he is the 
‘greatest man of the age. He thinks that 
they are his stanch friends. It is im- 
possible to convince him—we are all of us 
willing to believe good of ourselves—that 
they are merely a band of unscrupulous 
wreckers who are willing to scuttle the 
ship of his achievements for the sake of 
whatever flotsam and jetsam in the way 
of loans, drinks, and cigars may drift 
their way. 

A great many years ago, just as I was 
beginning to ‘‘ take notice’’ in the world 
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of arts and letters that was unfolding 
around me, it was the fashion, as I well 
remember, for men and women of even 
the slightest artistic achievement to wear 
a sort of halo on the brow whenever they 
took their walks abroad. I remember 
also that as I came to know them more 
familiarly these halos faded and finally 
disappeared altogether, and now there is 
scarcely one of my acquaintances who 
possesses one. The truth is that the 
halos began to lose their luster about the 
time that I discovered the sort of company 
that their possessors kept. I can well 
recall my amazement on more than one 
occasion when, having made the acquaint- 
ance of some man whose work I had long 
admired, I found him hobnobbing with a 
swarm of utterly worthless characters 
whose company he seemed to find entirely 
to his liking. I have learned since then 
that the scores of little buzzing, adulatory 
groups that I have encountered from time 
to time, in my little journeys to the homes 
of the great, were composed, if not of the 
same men, at least of men of precisely the 
same class. 

There was a time when I regarded these 
sycophants with easy tolerance, because 
of their unfailing good nature and inex- 
‘haustible fund of anecdote. But now I 
should look upon them merely as birds of 
carrion, were it not that these have the 
decency to wait until after death has put 
its final seal on a career before beginning 
their foul meal, while the human vultures 
hurry in with greedy beak at the birth of 
genius. 

I know of no daintier morsel for the 
maws of these oily tongued birds of prey 
than the young actor or actress who has 
just achieved success, perhaps after years 
of conscientious, up hill work, and 
stands blinking with unaccustomed eyes 
just within the outer rim of the great 
white light of fame. There is no better 
chapter in Mr. Joseph Jefferson’s auto- 
biography than the one in which he 
urges the young members of his pro- 
fession to be content with legitimately 
won tributes to their art, and not to yield 
to the craving for what he calls ‘‘ the 
second round of applause,’’ meaning the 
worthless commendation of club and café 
followers. 

Let us suppose the case of a young 
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actor who has just leaped from obscurity 
into prominence. The very breeze that 
wafts the tidings of his triumph through 
the town will also fan the cheeks of the 
praisemongers who are lying in wait for 
a fresh victim, and by the time he has 
read in the daily papers the printed 
accounts of his performance of the night 
before—he won’t read anything else that 
morning—they will be upon him in a 
ravenous flock with, ‘‘Old man, you’re 
great! I never saw a house as still as it 
was in your scene in the second act, but 
honestly, I thought they’d take the roof 
off at the close of the third. Did you see 
me standing there pounding away for 
dear life with my umbrella? I broke it 
all to smithereens rooting for you! ”’ 

Naturally enough the young actor 
looks upon all this as a spontaneous 
tribute to his genius, and a direct con- 
firmation of last night’s applause and 
this morning’s papers. He is glad that 
these jolly, good hearted fellows, who 
had never before evinced any particular 
fondness for him, are really so deeply 
attached to him that they will cheerfully 
accompany him into any café or restau- 
rant for the purpose of telling him what 
a great man heis. I am free to confess 
that I know of no tale that sounds pleas. 
anter in our ears than that which recites 
our own achievements, and it is not sur- 
prising to find that men and women of 
artistic temperament are willing to listen 
to it in countless repetition. 

This is what Mr. Jefferson meant by 
‘‘the second round of applause,’’ and it 
is such a pitifully easy thing for a young 
artist to fall into the agreeable habit of 
buying refreshments for all who join in 
it. Let him make a vow never to reward 
flattery with a drink, a cigar, or a loan, 
and before long he will be able to break- 
fast by himself in any café in town if he 
wishes to. 

The successful young actress is also ex- 
posed to the ravages of the praisemongers, 
but they are of a different sort. The 
friends who have watched her career with 
interest, and perhaps with disapproval, 
are certain to be proud of her now, and 
all of their friends will desire to know 
and to flatter her. Impressionable young 
men, who are ‘‘crazy to know her,”’ will 
be presented, and each one in turn will 
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assure her of the extraordinary effect that 
her acting has had on them. Her rooms 
will be redolent with the odor of flowers, 
her picture will glisten in the illustrated 
periodicals, her praises will be sung by 
niyriad honeyed tongues. She may very 
likely believe everything that is told her, 
but somehow flattery in her case will be, 
at the worst, nothing more than a light 
complaint, while with her brother in art 
it will take the form of a malignant dis- 
ease. I am aware that in saying thisI am 
violating one of the most cherished tradi- 
tions of that twopenny cynicism of which 
certain modern satirists of the lunkhead 
school have been so prolific; but I am 
speaking the truth, and in confirmation 
of my words I would call attention to the 
number of actors, as compared with that of 
actresses, who have been literally flattered 
down from their high estate within the 
past dozen years. 

The sort of flattery to which young 
writers of fiction are subjected is of a 
most dangerous variety, because so much 
of it is administered by women—who are 
perfectly conscienceless in such matters. 
Nor am I disposed to blame them, for, 
after all, they are not our appointed guard- 
ians. It is so much easier, when they 
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have nothing at stake, to say pleasant 
things to the young men who are so 
much sought after because of their fresh 
bays, than to burden their lips—which 
were intended for something very much 
prettier—with mere idle truths. 

There is but one way in which the evil 
effects of insincere praise can be avoided. 
Tet the victim who finds himself sub- 
jected to it keep his eyes firmly fixed on 
the very pinnacles of his art—those 
remote, glittering slopes which he should 
always hope to climb. If he be an actor, 
let him seek the quiet of a library rather 
than the bustle of a café, and read and 
think, not of himself, but of those who are 
far above him. Let him watch the leaders 
of his profession and study his art ina 
proper spirit, and he will detect a hollow 
ring in the flattery that will be addressed 
to him at his clubthat night. If he bea 
writer, let him spend an evening with 
Thackeray or Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
it will perhaps occur to him that his own 
little book of stories—so full of local color, 
so openly admired by the gushing 
women of his acquaintance—is not 
worthy of a place on the same shelf with 
the works of the people who knew how to 
write and exercised that function freely. 

James L. Ford. 


JUST TO BE ALIVE. 


Buns of brimming sweetness bursting every where, 
Rippling notes of rapture breaking on the air, 

Swallows round the barn eaves—how they whirl and dive! 
Oh, the joy in spring time just to be alive ! 


Hillsides starred with silver, meadows gemimed with gold ; 
Woodland full of music—more than it can hold ; 

Fleet winged, pulsing jewels—how they poise and dart ! 
Oh, in joy of summer just to have a part! 


Dressed in regal splendor—valley, plain, and hill ; 
Feasts of nature’s making spread for all who will ; 
Wine of King Frost’s vintage gladdening every heart ; 
Oh, in autumn’s banquet just to have a part! 


Arching skies of azure, vast of spotless snow ; 
Diamonds by the million in the trees aglow ; 
Down the sparkling hillside merry coasters fare ; 
Oh, in joy of winter just to have a share! 


In this world of beauty naught goes wholly wrong ; 
Ivery sigh of sorrow ends somewhere in song. 
Once to feel earth’s gladness it is worth the strive ; 


Oh, the joy in God’s world just to be alive! 
Emma C. Dowd. 
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THE WAY OF A MAN. 


THERE was many a rose in the glen today, 
As i wandered through ; 

And every bud that looked my way 
Was rich of hue ! 


Yet the one in my hand-—do you understand ? 
Not a whit more sweet, . 
Not quite so fair, 
But it grew in the break of the cliff up there ! 
Catharine Young Glen. 
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TWO AMERICAN ADMIRALS. 

No foreign power could successfully in- 
vade the United States, and very few are 
at all open toattack by our soldiers. As 
has often been pointed out, if we should 
be involved in war, it is almost certain 
that the sea would be the chief theater of 
hostilities. Hence, when the threatening 
political situation turned all eyes to our 
national weapons of offense and defense, 
it was the movements of our warships 
that were watched most eagerly. 

Portraits are given here of two men 
who, in case of war with Spain, might 
strike the first blows for the Stars and 
Stripes—Adimiral Sicard, who commands 





REAR ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY, UNITED STATES NAVY, COMMANDING 
THE ASIATIC STATION. 





From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


our powerful North Atlantic squadron, 
now in Southern waters, and Admiral 
Dewey, our chief officer in the Pacific. 
The former, unless incapacitated by the 
ill health from which he has been reported 
as suffering, would no doubt move straight 
upon Cuba and the Spanish fleet. The 
latter, at the time of writing, has rendez- 
voused his squadron at Hongkong, 
where he is within striking distance of 
Manila. To both men the country would 
look with complete confidence 





THE SON OF STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 
Though we have forsworn any heredi- 
tary aristocracy, Americans are always 
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KEAR ADMIRAL MONTGOMERY SICARD, 





UNITED STATES NAVY, COMMANDING THE 


NORTH ATLANTIC STATION. 


Fron a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


interested in the sons of their famous 
men. Colonel Robert M. Douglas, who 
was elected a judge of the North Carolina 
supreme court last year, is a son of the 
late Senator Douglas of Illinois, the 
‘Little Giant ’’ of ante bellum polities. 
North Carolina was the State of Colonel 
Douglas’ mother, who was a Miss Martin, 
the grandniece of Governor Alexander 
Martin, a prominent Revolutionary sol- 
dier. Colonel Douglas was born there, 
and remained there to make his mother’s 
family place his home, and to grow up 
in a political school opposed to that of 
his father. His sympathies from the first 
were with the Republican party. During 
the war, when he was at school in 
Washington, the Confederate authorities 
brought suit to confiscate the property 
he had inherited, declaring him an “alien 
enemy.’’ xseneral Grant was a warm 
friend to young Douglas, and when elected 
President made him his private secretary. 
While serving at the White House, 


Colonel Douglas married a daughter of 
Judge Dick, of North Carolina. The 
judge had been a warm friend of the 
young man’s father, and the only North 
Carolina delegate who did not secede 
from the Baltimore convention, in 1860, 
when Senator Douglas was nominated 
for the Presidency. 

‘* Douglas is modest and frank, and I 
like his manliness,’’ General Grant once 
said. ‘*‘ His education, his truthfulness, 
and his good habits will bring him suc- 
cess.” The young secretary, who was as 
close to the quiet soldier as Alexander 
Hamilton to Washington, has verified the 
prophetic words of his chief by the stand- 
ing he has gained, during the last twelve 
years, at the bar and on the bench of his 
State. 





LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 
The ‘‘ fighting Beresfords ’’ are one of 
the famous families of England. The 


head of the house is the Marquis of 
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Waterford, but the present bearer of the 
title is a boy of twenty one, and the men 
who do most to keep the name of Beres- 
ford before the world are his uncles, Lord 
Charles and Lord William, titled only by 
courtesy. The latter is well known as a 
soldier and a sportsman, and to Ameri- 
cans as the husband of the former Duchess 
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took his ship so close under the guns of the 
Egyptian forts thatthe rebel gunners could 
not depress their muzzles low enough to 
hit him, and his daring elicited the signal 
of ‘‘ Well done, Condor!’’ from the ad- 
miral of the British fleet. The Salis- 
bury government’s gratification at his 
recent political success may not be entirely 





COLONEL ROBERT M. DOUGLAS, JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, AND SON OF SENATOR STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS, OF ILLINOIS. 


From a photograph by Alderman, Greensboro, N.C. 


of Marlborough, vée Miss Price, of New 
York. The former is one of the most 
popularmenin England, and recently made 
asomewhat sensational reappearance in 
public life by seeking an election to 
Parliament as a Conservative in a con- 
stituency that had been a Liberal strong- 
hold, and by winning, after an exciting 
campaign, with just eleven votes to 
spare. 

Lord Charles Beresford is a sailor by 
profession, and has seen plenty of active 
service both afloat and ashore. The best 
remembered episode of his naval career was 
his command of the gunboat Condor at 
the bombardment of Alexandria, when he 


unmixed, for Tord Charles is no docile 
follower of party. He is a strong advo- 
cate of an active foreign policy, and an 
unsparing critic of the weak points in the 
British naval and military system. He 
declared the other day that with interna- 
tional relations in their present critical 
state, a man of war should be building at 
every slip on the shores of England. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

* Lyman J. Gage, the official head of the 
financial department of the government, 
has been characterized as a business man 
first and a statesman afterwards. Of the 
justice of this description Mr. Gage has 
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LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT FOR YORK, WHO COMMANDED THE 
CONDOR AT ALEXANDR 


rom a photograph by Lafayette, London. 
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LYMAN J. GAGE, 


Frou a photograph by Frank Roe Batchelder, 


given evidence in his management of the 
vast machine under his charge. Heisa 
firm believer in the theory that public 
business should be conducted upon the 
lines that make a private concern efficient 
and successful, and that personal fitness, 
not partisan politics, should regulate ap- 
pointments and promotions. How he has 
carried out these principles in the Treas- 
ury Department Mr. Gage tells in an in- 
teresting paper published elsewhere in 
this magazine. 

Secretary Gage understands business 
life from a long, varied, and successful 
experience of it. He has worked his own 
way up from the very foot of the ladder. 
He was ten years old when he left the 
public school at Rome, in central New 
York, to become errand boy in a country 
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SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


IH ashington. 


store, at five dollars a month. ‘* That 
seemed to me quite sufficient,” he says, 
‘‘and I went to work. The hours were 
long. I opened the shop at six in the 
morning and stayed until ten at night. I 
did all sorts of work—swept out the shop, 
and ran errands, and sold things.’’ 

Later he was a mail clerk, salesman in 
a drug store and a book store, a bookkeeper 
in a lumber mill, a porter, and a night 
watchman. Once he made a business 
venture for himself, buying a sawmill 
with three hundred dollars, his entire 
savings; but it proved a failure. All 
through his years of struggle he was 
studying and reading. Finally he found 
a place in a Chicago banking house, 
proved his ability, and won steady pro- 
motion. Last year, when he resigned the 
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presidency of the First National Bank of 
Chicago to enter the cabinet, he ended a 
service of twenty eight years with that 
one institution. 

“Mr. Gage first came prominently before 
the country at the time when the World's 
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GENERAL STEWART L. WOODFORD, AMERICAN MINISTER TO SPAIN. 


it was he who cast the vote of the Empire 
State for Lincoln and for Grant, having 
served as the electoral college’s messenger 
in 1860 and again in 1872. It was he, as 
a lad of nineteen, who delivered the 
Columbia centennial oration, when the 











From a photograph by Anderson, New York. 


Fair project was before Congress. He 
was one of the four Chicago men whose 
financial backing secured the exposition 
for the Lake City. 


THE AMERICAN MINISTER TO SPAIN. 

General Stewart I. Woodford, our dip- 
lomatic representative at Madrid during 
avery trying and important crisis, is a 
New York lawyer whose career has been 
full of incident and of useful public 
service. Bya rather curious coincidence, 


New York college celebrated its hundredth 
anniversary in 1854. He saw active 
service in the war, having resigned a dis- 
trict attorneyship to enlist as a private 
in the One Hundred and Twenty Seventh 
New York regiment, of which he rose to 
be lieutenant colenel. He was brevetted 
a brigadier general, and acted as military 
governor of Charleston and Savannah. 
A few years later he figured in another 
memorable chapter of metropolitan his- 
tory, being the Republican candidate for 
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GENERAL CHARLES J. PAINE, THE FAMOUS AMERICAN YACHTSMAN. 


From a photegraph by Metcalf, Poston. 


the Governorship during the political 
régime of William M. Tweed. The Demo- 
cratic nominee, John T. Hoffman, re- 
ceived the certificate of election, but the 
honesty of the returns was open to ques- 
tion, and Tweed is said to have confessed, 
before his death, that they had been so 
tampered with as to reverse the result. 

In recent years General Woodford has 
been quietly devoting himself to his pro- 
fession, as a member of the firm of Ritch, 
Woodford, Bovee & Wallace, with an 
office in Wall Street. He found time, 
however, to speak and work for sound 
money during the last campaign, as he 
had also done some twenty years ago, 
during the ‘‘ fiat money ’’ craze. Heisa 
and political friend of 


close personal 


Senator Platt, the intimacy dating from 
the time when the two men were serving 
together in Congress. 

A FAMOUS AMERICAN YACHTSMAN. 

General Charles J. Paine was one of 
Senator Wolcott’s associates in last year’s 
unsuccessful attempt to negotiate an 
agreement with the British government 
for the increased use of silver coinage ; 
but his failure as a monetary commissioner 
has not obscured the general's fame as a 
yachtsman. 

The entire salt water fraternity has the 
warmest regard for the man to whose 
patriotism and sportsmanship we owe 
three successful defenses of the America’s 
Cup. It was General Paine who built the 
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Mayflower and the Volunteer, and who 
formed the syndicate that constructed the 
Puritan. He was born in Boston sixty 
five years ago, and is a grandson of 
Robert Treat Paine, one of the Massachu- 
setts signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He graduated from Harvard 
in the class of ’53, and was admitted to 
the bar, but has done little or nothing in 
the way of practice. He inherited a for- 


tune, and is understood to have largely - 


increased it by railroad investments. 


GERMANY’S GRAND OLD MAN. 

Nearly five years ago Prince Bismarck 
told a visitor at Varzin that he expected to 
live no longer than his wife. The Princess 
Bismarck died about twelve months later, 
but the grand old man of the Sachsenwald 
is still in the land of the living, and his 
physician, Dr. Schweninger, said recently 
that ‘‘if his grace was spared political 
excitement and all other annoyance, he 
would probably see the dawning of the 
next century.’’ And Bismarck leads a 
very peaceful and serene life nowadays. 
There is an army of people to guard him 
against interviewers, and to examine his 
letters and newspapers in order that noth- 
ing that might give him a moment’s un- 
easiness shall reach his eye. 

Some inquisitive German scientist has 
been figuring out the weight of Bismarck’s 
brain, which he says is 1867 grammes. 
In comparison, it may be interesting to 
recall that Cromwell’s brain weighed 
2333 grammes, and Byron’s 2238. On 
the other hand, Frederick the Great’s 
scaled only 1700 grammes, and that of 
Immanuel Kant was found to be of ex- 
actly the same weight as the brain of a 
hod carrier who died on the same day, 
and whose body chanced to lie on the dis- 
secting table with that of the great Ger- 
man philosopher. 

As the Czar’s two children are both 
girls, his brother George is still Czare- 
vitch, or heir to the throne. A few years 
ago it was announced that the young 
prince was a doomed victim of consump- 
tion, but he is now reported as being 
stronger, though still very delicate. He 
is seldom or never seen in St. Petersburg. 
Nis favorite abode in summer is a castle 
in the Caucasus; in winter he seeks the 

4 


warm climate of Algiers or the south of 
France. He is a young man of very quiet 
and studious tastes. His hobby is wood 
carving, in which he is very clever. His 
uncle, the Prince of Wales, has an elaborate 
bookcase which the Czarevitch carved and 
put together with his own hands. 

* * * * 

Among ‘‘ potentates in business ’’ must 
be ranked the Pope, who, according toa 
statement in a European contemporary, 
regularly sells wine manufactured from 
the grapes grown in the ample gardens of 
the Vatican. It is only a part of the 
the pontifical vintage that finds its way 
to market; some is reserved for the 
Pope’s own use, and some he sends to 
various churches, for use at mass. Last 
year eight hogsheads was the total prod- 
uce of the Vatican vineyard. 

Even if it be true that Lord Salisbury 
intends toresign the British premiership, 
he will have held that very onerous and 
responsible post longer than any other of 
Queen Victoria’s ministers except Mr. 
Gladstone. The Grand Old Man was 
prime minister for more than twelve years. 
Lord Salisbury has served for nine, a 
trifle more than Lord Palmerston. The 
record is held by Mr. Pitt’s tenure for 
more than seventeen years without a 
break, from 1783 to 1801. 

* * * * 


Queen Victoria never rises at daybreak 


now, as she used to do. In former years . 


she transacted a great deal of her official 
business before her early breakfast, but 
at seventy nine—her seventy ninth birth- 
day will be the 24th of this month—she 
finds this impossible. Her breakfast 
hour is now the same as the Prince of 
Wales’—ten o’clock, and she does no 
work before eleven. 
* * * * 

The Earl of Rosslyn, an impecunious 
young British peer who recently went 
upon the stage, has started a periodical, 
in the first number of which he announces 
that ‘‘ my sister, the Duchess of Suther- 
land, offers you an interesting story, and 
among the other writers are the Marquis 
of Lorne and Ladies Randolph Churchill 
and Warwick.’’ It will be interesting to 
see how long this organ of the English 
nobility will live. 
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BY EDWIN WILDMAN. 


The great northern river and its maze of islands as a summer playground—The fine residences 
that have been built along the St. Lawrence, its fishing, hunting, and water sports, and the 


unique charm of its life and scenery. 


HE same characteristic of human 
nature that inspired the old Nor- 
man baron to set up a little feudal realm 
of his own seems to have reappeared in 
the present generation among the isl- 
anders on the St. Lawrence River. The 
possessor of an island in this magnificent 
waterway is as absolute and independenta 
potentate in his domain as ever was the 
medieval master of some battlemented 
stronghold. 
Nature has given, for the use of man, a 
bountiful supply of these islands, for they 


commence above Clayton, where the St. 
Tawrence first issues from Lake Ontario, 
and are scattered all along its course as 
faras Montreal. Someof them are hardly 
large enough for the solitary crane to rest 
its single foot upon, while others contain 
land enough to make a very productive 
farm. 

It has only been within recent years 
that their beauty, and their advantages 
as a resort for the summer, have been 
fully appreciated. Previously, and for 
years back, the St. Lawrence was looked 
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THOUSAND ISLAND YACHT CLUB HOUSE, 
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upon as nothing more nor less than a 
good hunting and fishing ground. Fish- 
ing and hunting are still the chief pastimes 
of the islanders, and men and women who 
spend their summers upon the St. Law- 
rence, and know how to reap the full 
measure of its enjoyment, become 
thoroughly in love with the sport its 
waters afford. They abound with many 
kinds of fish, from the little trout, like 
perch, the sweetest of all St. Lawrence 
fish, to the great forty pound maskalonge, 
with whom it is nip and tuck whether he 
pulls you into the water or you safely 
land him in your boat. 

Shooting is almost as favorite a sport 
as fishing on the St. Lawrence. ‘The 
larger islands and the wild woodland 
shores shelter anabundance of game. Of 
course the season opens too late for the 
transient resorter, but it is not with them 
that we are most concerned. They fly 
by like birds on the wing, in thousands, 
on the great steamers and on private 
yachts, but they are mere transient sight- 
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seers, and do not and cannot comprehend 
the real charm of the river. It is true 
they fish a bit, and perhaps shoot a couple 
of times, but the guides lead them into 
easy waters where undesired game or fish 
abounds, and they go away witha very 
superficial idea of the region and its life. 

In the St. Lawrence there are probably 
more than two thousand islands, the 
majority of which are inhabited, par- 
ticularly the American Islands, as our 
government gives absolute possession, 
while the Canadian grants only a ninety 
nine years’ lease, reserving the right to 
occupy for purposes of defense at any 
time. 

There is a charm and fascination about 
island life that is almost indescribable, 
and that affects all kinds of temperaments. 
Whatever one’s occupation or profession, 
every one at times courts absolute rest 
and independence, and these two attri- 
butes can be more nearly realized on these 
water girt bits of earth than anywhere 


else. From Clayton down to Ogdens 
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burg the St. Lawrence is broad, at places 
being as much as six miles in width, and 
most of the islands are in this stretch. 
When the thermometer stands at ninety in 
city and country, the fresh, never failing 
breezes of the river keep the islander in a 
delightful temperature. 

It is early in June, if he is wise, that 
the islander shakes the dust of the city 
from his feet as he alights from the club 
train at Clayton. ‘‘ Kelly’’ and the serv- 
ants are there with bundles, dogs, bird 
cages, and all the paraphernalia of domes- 
ticeconomy. Thereare numerous ways of 
reaching his summer home, and the 
method the islander takes depends upon 
his belongings on the river. If he is the 
owner of one of the many little yachts 
that area part of river life, it awaits him 
at the dock, and the trip is simple. If 
not, he and his lares and penates board 
the Massena, or the Wanderer, and if he 
possesses an island with a dock of suffi- 
cient size, the river steamer lands him at 
his own door, bag and baggage. 





THE INTERIOR OF CRAG SIDE, THE RESIDENCE OF MR. H 
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It does not take long to settle the aver- 
age river house, and within a day or so 
a stranger peeping in might think the 
occupants had been there for a month. 
Every islander has his little skiff or cat 
boat, at least, if not both ; and some have 
from one to three steam yachts beside. 
The islander usually devotes his first 
week to an absolute and unqualified loaf, 
in which he is joined by every one in the 
family. Then the fishing commences. 
After an early morning plunge in the 
river, tackle is made ready, and it is a 
poor islander who can’t bring in a -mess 
for breakfast. 

From Clayton well down to Chippewa 
Bay, and beyond, the riveris like a fairy- 
land. Each of the thousand and one 
islands is lighted up in fantastic imagery, 
according to the fancy of its occupants. 
Some are brilliantly illumined with de- 
signs in electrical effects. Plying over 
the waters, dodging here and there, the 
scores of yachts and rowboats scud hither 
and thither, carrying merry parties aim- 
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lessly up and down the river, or perhaps 
to or from some porch party or water car- 
nival, 

Then there are the races, the com- 
petitors in which are all amateurs, made 
up from the islanders who own river 
craft. The first race usually comes off at 
Ogdensburg, and is under the patronage 
of the Ogdensburg Yacht Club. Here 
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of these are of very handsome build, some 
being seagoing crafts, with flush decks 
and powerful engines, carrying crews of 
eight or ten men. Mr. H. A. Laugh- 
lin, of Pittsburg, is the owner of the 
‘‘Vesta,’’ one of the largest and fastest 
yachts on the river. Mr. Laughlin’s 
place is Crag Side, Wells Island. Mr. 
George C. Boldt, of New York, manager 





A SWIMMING RACE ON 
half raters, cat boats, and St. Lawrence 
skiffs usually form the classification. 
Brockville, Ontario, is the next trysting 
place. - Here is located the Brockville 
Rowing Club, a patron of all kinds of 
water sports. At this meet are held four 
oared, eight oared, and two oared races, 
sailing and paddling canoe races, obstacle 
canoe races, skiff races, without rudder or 
centerboard, cat races, half rater races, 
and all sorts of grotesque water sports. 
This program is repeated at Alexandria 
Bay some two weeks later, with varia- 
tions, including an exciting steam yacht 
race. Then the round of sport is carried 
on at Chippewa Bay, with the added nov- 
elty of clay pigeon shooting, rowboat 
racing, greased pole walking, and so on. 
Following the races there are often as 
many as twenty private yachts. Many 


LAWRENCE. 


THE ST. 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, is the owner of 
Heart Island, and has two or three hand- 
some little yachts, particularly the Heart, 
which is the fastest naphtha of its size 
in the district. Other places that rank 
among the finest on the river are Hope- 
well Hall, the residence of Mr. W. C. 
Browning, of New York; the Isle Impe- 
rial, that of Mr. Rafferty, of Pittsburg ; 
and The Calumet, which belongs to an- 
other New Yorker, Mr. Charles G. 
Emery, whose yacht Nina is one of the 
prettiest of the steam fleet on the St. 
Lawrence. Keewaydin is a castle-like 
place that provokes a query from every 
tourist. It is the home of Mr. J. W. 
Jackson, of Plainfield, New Jersey. 
Castle Rest, the residence of the lat: 
George M. Pullman, isa large and stately 
structure which stands high upon thi 
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THE THOUSAND ISLAND YACHT CLUB HOUSE, ALEXANDRIA BAY. 


rugged side of one of the most conspicu- 
ous islands in the American channel 
above Alexandria Bay. A little naphtha 
launch that plied back and forth from the 
bay to his island satisfied Mr. Pullman’s 
modest wants. 

The home of the late J. G. Holland, 
Bonnycastle, is just below Alexandria Bay, 
on the main shore, and isa great show 
place. Mrs. Holland still lives there. 
Among the other well known places in 
the same neighborhood are Fairy Land, 
which, with two steam yachts, the 
Touise and the W. B., belongs to Mr. 





4 BATWING SKIFF 


AT BROCKVILLE, 


RACE 


Charles H. Hayden and Mr. W. B. Hay- 
den, of Columbus, Ohio; Sport Island, 
owned by Mr. E. P. Wilbur, of Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania; and Comfort Island, the 
property of Mr. A. E. Clark, of Chicago. 
Another Chicagoan, Mr. D. R. Holden, is 
the owner of the Lotus Seeker, the swiftest 
steam yacht on the river. Manzanita, a 
typical island home, picturesquely situ- 
ated in Chippewa Bay, belongs to Mr. 
James G. Knapp, of Ogdensburg. Miss 
May Irwin, the actress, has a_pleas- 
ant domain of her own, which she has 
christened Irwin Island. There are liter- 
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AN EXCURSION YACHT GOING DOWN LOST CHANNEL IN THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


ally hundreds of other places, each of 
which possesses some more or less distinct- 
ive charm, scattered along the great 
river from Kingston to Montreal. 
Naphtha launches and small sailing craft 
are as numerous on the St. Lawrence as 
fireflies on a warm night, and are an im- 
portant element in the islanders’ amuse- 
ments. There is almost always a breeze, 
and it isa splendid place for boat sailing. 
The Thousand Island Yacht Club is a 
recent organization which last year built 
a large and handsome club house at 
Alexandria Bay. Besides a roomy café, 
the building has a large ballroom beauti- 
fully finished and decorated, where there 
is a dance every Saturday night. The 
club has been the means of establishing 
closer social relations than have hereto- 
fore been enjoyed by the islanders, and 
has proved a very popular organization. 


Poets have rhapsodized about the St. 
Lawrence, artists have painted it, and 
every one who knows the northern river 
has waxed enthusiastic over its beauties. 
It gives a life of its own, comparable to 
which, in the writer’s mind, all other 
‘‘outings’’ must pale into lesser attract- 
iveness; but to know what it is, and 
what are the allurements that year after 
year bring thousands to thee river, one 
must have summered on its bosom, drunk 
in the sweet delights of its heavenly 
nights, plunged into its tempestuous 
waves, or skimmed over their placid 
depths in 2 dainty canoe. One must have 
held the tiller of its swift little skiffs, or 
reveled in the romance of its gorgeous 
sunsets as the old king of day fell far off 
to the westward and lost himself amid 
robes of purple and gold behind the 
Laurentian hills. 























TWELVE INCH BREECH LOADING MORTARS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY— 


LENGTH, I2 FEET ; 


WEIGHT, 


14 TONS EACH. 


AMERICA’S BIG GUNS. 


BY GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN. 


How the introduction of the high power rifled cannon made the problem of coast defense 
a pressing one, and how it is being met by the building in the United States of some of the 


finest and largest of modern guns. 


HE problem of defending our shores 
in time of war was created with the 
invention of the modern rifled cannon of 
the ‘‘built up’’ type. When the civil 
war closed, our coast was well prepared 
for defense against the smooth bore can- 
non then in general use; but with the 
improvement in naval ordnance new needs 
arose. We found that our forts, which 
were strong enough to stand against the 
bombardment of 1860, were no better than 
blockhouses before the guns of 1875, that 
the cannon mounted in them were no 
more effective than popgains against the 
modern rifled weapons with which the 
navies of the world were being armed. 
Science and invention, which ‘had lent 
so much of terror to the guns of the 
world’s navies, had been no less active in 
devising means to resist naval assaults. 


Torpedoes which could be controlled fgom 
the shore, submarine mines, and floating 
batteries had been created to repe tan 
attack at close range; and guns as gréat 
as those of the navy, or greater, with 
mortars of immense power, had been 
planned to keep the enemy ata respectful 
distance. 

The nations of Europe, always antici- 
pating the possibility of war, had dis- 
carded their old naval armament, and 
were providing their navies with the most 
modern armor and the heaviest of the 
new steel guns. Their ships were a men- 
ace to us at any time when we should 
happen on a quarrel with them. What 
that quarrel might be no one could fore- 
tell. No one foresaw the Venezuelan 
difficulty, which suddenly threatened to 
involve us with England. But Washing- 





TEN INCH BREECH LOADING RIFLE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


ARMY—LENGTH, 


30 FEET; WEIGHT 34 TONS. 
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ton's injunction, ‘‘In time of peace pre- 
pare for war,’’ was reason enough, in the 
judgment of many men, for equipping 
ourselves against all possible danger ; 
and so these men urged on Congress the 
necessity of rebuilding the navy and re- 
constructing our coast defenses. They 
met strong opposition among the mem- 
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torpedoes, of about $125,000,000. The 
defense of New York State alone, it 
estimated, would cost $23,000,000. 

‘It is of no advantage,’’ said the 
board's report, ‘‘ to conceal the fact that 
the ports along our coasts—a length of 
about four thousand miles not including 
Alaska—invite naval attack, nor that our 
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TEN INCH RIFLE AND 
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bers whose districts were in the interior 
and safe from naval attack, but they pre- 
vailed in the Forty Ninth Congress to the 
extent of getting the first appropriations 
for the reconstruction of the navy, and 
an order for the appointment of a board 
to investigate the subject of seacoast de- 
fense. This board, which was known as 
the Endicott Board, was appointed by the 
President, by authority of Congress, in 
1885. It was composed of officers of the 
army and navy. 

In 1886 the Endicott Board reported a 
scheme of coast defense, calling for an 
expenditure of nearly $100,000,000; or, 
including floating batteries, mines, and 





DISAPPEARING CARRIAGE, 
POSITION FOR FIRING. 


BUFFINGTON-CROZIER SYSTEM, 


richest ports, from their great depth of 
water and capacity to admit the largest 
and imost formidable ships, are, of all, the 
most defenseless. The property at stake, 
exposed to easy capture and destruction, 
would amount to billions of dollars, and 
the contributions which could be levied 
by a hostile fleet upon our seaports should 
be reckoned at hundreds of millions.’’ 
The board recommended the appropria- 
tion of $9,000,000 a year for this work 
until completion. But Congress, which 
had been awakened only momentarily to 
the gravity of the situation, did not give 
a cent until 1888 ; and in the eight years 
from 1888 to 1895 it appropriated only 
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CASTING FOR A SIX N INCH RIFLE, THE LARGEST GUN IN THE WORLD. 


ts now being forged in the Bethlehem Iron Works, where the photograph was taken. It ’ be sent to 
: Fi 
the Watervliet Arsenal for finishing, and will be ready in 1899 
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$4,700,000; when, if the board’s recom- 
mendations had been followed, supple- 
mented with an extra appropriation in 
the first year, the whole plan of fortifi- 
cation might have been carried out. The 
appropriations made since have been on 
a more liberal scale; but even at the 
rate of speed of recent years it would 
have been half a century before the coast 
defense system was perfected according to 
the plans of the Endicott Board, if the 
threat of war with Spain had not caused 





TEN INCH RIFLE AND DISAPPEAR- 
ING CARRIAGE, BUFFINGTON- 
CROZIER SYSTEM, IN POSITION 
FOR LOADING. 


Congress to be unexpectedly liberal. By 
that time, the scheme of attack and de- 
fense might have been revolutionized as 
it has been in the last fifty years. 

The plan of the Endicott Board provided 
for fortifications at twenty seven ports. 
At these were to be mounted 677 guns 
and 824 mortars. It was estimated by 
a Senate committee two years ago that 
the amount of property which could be 
put under tribute by the fleet of a well 
equipped enemy at these seaports was 
worth at that time $10,000,000,000. 

When the Spanish American crisis 
threatened in February last, the govern- 
ment had reason to congratulate itself 
that Congress had not been altogether 
remiss in providing money for fortifica- 
tions. Though a comparatively small 
part of the plans had been carried out, 
the chief ports of ‘the United States were 
prepared against attack. All of them 
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had a partial equipment of modern guns, 
and at all of them the old guns were still in 
place, covering the torpedo fields and pro- 
tecting them from attack. 

The most important feature of the coast 
defense system is the great modern steel 
rifle. ‘The largest of those now in service 
on our coast has a bore twelve inches in 
diameter. It requires a charge of 520 
pounds of powder, and it sends a thou- 
sand pound projectile to any point within 
a range of twelve miles. Even the very 








heavy steel armor with which battle- 
ships are protected will not resist its 
attack. But there is under construction 
for the War Department a greater gun 
than this. Its bore will be sixteen inches 
in diameter, and it will weigh, when com- 
pleted, a hundred and forty two tons. 
‘Tf we can get one shot with a sixteen 
inch gun,'’ General Flagler said to a Sen- 
ate committee, ‘‘ the vessel is certainly de- 
stroyed. It is not a question of armor 
any longer. We would smash in the side 
of the ship.’ 

It has been estimated that a shot from 
the sixteen inch gun will cost the govern 
ment a thousand dollars, counting wear 
and tear as well as the price of powde: 
and projectile. But that shot would be : 
profitable investment, in time of war, i! 
it sank an enemy’s two million dollar ship. 

The making of a sixteen inch gun is 
like the making ofa ten inch or a twelve 
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inch gun in plan, but it requires heavier 
machinery and more material, and is far 
more costly. The assembling of the 
parts and the machining of the gun are 
done by the government at its gun fac- 
tory attached to Watervliet Arsenal ; but 
the casting and forging are intrusted to 
contractors. 

Gun castings are made from open 
hearth steel. The molten metal is drawn 
off from the furnace into a traveling tank, 
from which it empties into a mold. 
When the mold is full, it is put into a 
hydraulic press, where, under enormous 
pressure from below, the gases are ex- 
pelled from the metal, and the ingot is 
made homogeneous. It is then allowed 
to cool, and the top and bottom of the 
casting, which contain all the impurities, 
are cut away. A hole is bored or punched 
through it where the bore of the gun will 
be, and it is brought to a high tempera- 
ture for forging. 

The forging of a casting is a kneading 
process carried on in a great hydraulic 
press. A round steel bar, called a man- 
drel, is run through the bore, and on this 
the glowing steel is pressed out to a 
larger diameter and a less thickness, 
being turned as the jaws of the press re- 
lease it. When it has been squeezed to 
the right dimensions, it is heated again, 
plunged into an oil bath to temper it, and 
heated in a wood furnace for annealing. 
Then it is cooled once more, and is ready 
for machining. Every one of the eleven 
main parts of a big gun goes through this 
process of forging. 

When the forging is complete, the 
pieces are put on railroad cars and 
shipped to the Watervliet Arsenal. The 
forging for the tube of the sixteen inch 
gun needed three freight cars of special 
build to take it from the furnace to the 
factory. 

The machining of the great guns re- 
quires enormous power and tools of tre- 
mendous strength. The forging for the 
tube of a sixteen inch gun weighs forty 
two tons; but there is machinery ‘at 
Watervliet capable of handling that great 
weight with ease. Steam cranes will lift 
it and carry it from place to place; turn- 
ing lathes will hold it suspended and make 
it revolve; boring tools will enlarge its 
inner diameter, while other tools will pare 
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its outer surface to the dimensions fixed 
for it. So accurate is the paring that the 
surface of the completed tube does not 
vary by the three hundredth part of an 
inch from the diameter prescribed. 

This accuracy is made necessary by the 
scientific construction of the gun. It is, 
as has been said, in eleven pieces. On 
the tube are imposed a steel jacket at the 
breech, and, steel hoops from breech to 
muzzle. This is what gives the gun its 
name. It is ‘‘ built up’’ from the tube 
by shrinking these pieces in place. Each 
of them has been forged and machined as 
carefully as the tube. Each of them is 
heated, so that it expands, and is placed 
in apit. The cold tube is lowered into 
the pit until the heated piece is in posi- 
tion, and is held there until the piece 
cools and shrinks into place. In shrink- 
ing, it not only grips the steel monster so 
closely that they cannot be separated, but 
it actually compresses the tube, and so 
adds to its ability to resist the pressure 
of the exploding powder. 

After this the powder chamber is bored 
out at the breech, the tube is rifled, the 
breech mechanism is fitted on, and the 
gun is ready to be mounted. 

Putting the gun together is a work 
of great nicety. So is the forging; and 
for that reason the making of great guns 
is slow. It takes seven months from the 
time when the money is appropriated to 
complete an eight inch gun; ten months 
for a ten inch gun; and more than a vear 
for a twelve inch gun. ‘The sixteen inch 
gun was ordered by Congress more than 
two years ago, and it is still only half 
finished. It takes less time to break a 
great gun upthanto makeit. With a 
pressure of twenty tons to the square inch 
in the powder chamber, it is estimated 
that after firing five hundred shots its 
accuracy will be destroyed. 

Great guns are mounted at the entrance 
to harbors. “They are protected by massive 
emplacements of sand and cement, the 
only effective medium of resistance to the 
fire of a modern ship of war. The 
muzzle does not show itself as a mark for 
an enemy’s projectiles. The gun lies be- 
hind the emplacement until it has been 
loaded and aimed, when it rises to the 
discharge, and it recoils immediately to 
its place of safety. 
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Every British colony has its local citizen 
soldiery; and, strange to relate, the majority 
of these corps have seen active service.— 
REMARKS OF A TRAVELER. 


LONG the waterside street of a dis- 
tant colonial town went a march- 
ing body of men who at first glance 
might have been mistaken for a detach- 
ment of a garrisoning regiment of British 
infantry of the line. They were attired 
in the conventional scarlet tunic, with 
white braided blue facings, and other 
minor attributes of that special variety of 
Tommy Atkins; buta second look showed 
something lacking. The belts were de- 
void of pipe clay, the buttons of polish, 
the clothes of individual fitness. More- 
over, the charmingly irregular squash of 
their boots in the black and sticky mud, 
coupled with the harsh jangling of un- 
accustomed and consequently badly worn 
accouterments, still further betrayed 
their veteran appearance. 

‘* Left—wheel !’’ cried a young officer, 
in squeaky and uncertain tones. 

Even this comparatively simple ma- 
neuver threw the ranks into confusion, and 
as they turned down towards the harbor 
front their alignment was enough to 
make even a drill instructor smile. 

‘* Halt!” 

The shuffle of feet upon the wharf plank- 
ing gradually subsided. 

Upon the left hand side of the dock, with 
steam escaping from every Valve, lay a 
grimy little coastal packet, whose deck was 
piled high with a bewildering variety of 
cloth and leather traveling bags. Her en- 
tire crew—numbering four, all told—were 
leaning over the rail nettings, watching 
the martial proceedings with an enrap- 
tured gaze. Connecting the little steam- 
ship with the wharf was a single plank 
some ten inches in width. 
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How the Greensborough Volunteer Fusileers met a trying situation—A story 
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| | mentals are not always necessary to the making of good soldiers. 














‘‘ Baggage all aboard the trooper, sir,’ 
reported a gray haired sergeant major, 
coming majestically forward to the com- 
mandant, and bringing his hand to the 
salute with an air that only one with his 
two score years of service in the regular 
army could have acquired. 

‘*Thank you, Mr.—er—Billson,’’ re- 
plied Colonel Moriarty. Then, taking a 
red bound volume from under his arm 
he stepped forward a pace or two—a 
movement which well nigh caused the 
gallant officer’s downfall, for, having 
neglected to hook up his sword scabbard 
it swung between his legs. 

As the sergeant major caught the tot 
tering commandant in his arms, he whis- 
pered in his ear: ‘‘Don’t ’ee smile or 
laugh, sir. It’ll just kill the little dis 
cipline we’ve got.”’ ; 

‘‘Silence in the ranks!’ bellowed 
Colonel Moriarty, as the first faint snicke1 
became audible, and at the same time he 
fixed his eyes majestically upon his own 
young son, who in the capacity of drum 
mer boy was attached to the expedition 

‘*P’raps you’d better front the men 
sir,’? meekly suggested the old soldier, 
as he looked compassionately towards the 
little column, still in ‘‘ fours ” and with 
rifles at the shoulder. 

‘‘Thanks—just what I was about to 


‘ do,’? murmured the commandant apolo- 


getically, and perhaps not altogether 
truthfully ; then to hiscompany : ‘‘ Front 
—er—stand at ease—no, I mean right 
dress first. Yes, right dress. Now— 
stand at ease!”’ 

In spite of the somewhat contradictory 
nature of their commander’s orders, the 
little body of clerks, shopkeepers, and 
mechanics quickly adjusted themselves 
to the required conditions; and as the 
movement was one of the very few which 
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they had practised, they now presented a 
a thoroughly warlike and inspiring ap- 
pearance to the assembled crowds of rela- 
tives and friends. 

‘‘Good fer yees, byes. Oi’ve seen 
worser dhrillin’ wen I wuz in the owld 
Louth militchee,’’ yelled the Hibernian 
engineer of the little leaky pot which 
Sergeant Major Billson had dignified by 
the name of ‘‘ trooper.”’ 

At this left handed compliment the 
crowd guffawed tumultuously, and even 
the warriors themselves unbent so far as 
to smile. But the commandant picked 
his way gingerly towards his veteran 
subordinate, his index finger pointing to 
the red bound book under his other arm. 

‘‘Took here, Billson,’’ he commenced 
in a guarded undertone; ‘‘ I haven’t been 
able to find anything about the embarka- 
tion of troops in the regulations. How 
do they usually manage it ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, of course, if we were a reg’ment 
0’ the line, sir,’’ loftily answered the 
sergeant major, ‘‘ we’d have our colors to 
troop, an’ our band to play us over the 
gangway. But bein’ as we are only a 
single comp’ny—or squad p’raps would 
be even nearer right—without either 
colors or music, we might just as well 
march aboard without ceremony.”’ 

‘‘Er—much obliged, I’m sure, ser- 
geant,’’ muttered the colonel, but never- 
theless he gazed about in a despair- 
ing manner, first at the single plank con- 
necting the steamer with the dock, and 
then at the men alongside. 

At this moment the civil justice of the 
peace who had called them out came 
bustling up to the colonel, and, taking 
hold of his arm familiarly, drew him a 
little to one side. Realizing that the 
moment of actual parting was very near, 
the wives, parents, sweethearts, brothers, 
sisters, and friends of the citizen soldiery 
now broke through all conventional 
restraints, and to the extreme dismay of 
the old sergeant major, he beheld his en- 
tire squad literally engulfed in a torrent 
of sympathetic and excited humanity. 

‘‘Do your duty whatever comes, 
Charlie. I shall pray for you unceas- 
ingly,’’ sobbingly murmured a widowed 
mother, as she hung upon the arm of her 
only hope in life. 

‘Don’t go on about it, mother,’’ re- 
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plied the youth in tenderly jovial tones. 
‘‘There is no occasion for you to worry. 
It’s just going to be a little holiday out- 
ing, and - 

‘‘ Forty rounds of ball cartridge apiece, ’’ 
his rear rank comrade was saying to an 
envious younger chum. ‘‘ We’ll make 
short work of those rioters, if they only 
give us a chance.’’ 

As soon as Justice Brown and Colonel 
Moriarty had finished their little confab, 
the latter mounted an empty cart which 
stood near, and, to the horror of the 
strictly disciplined sergeant major, com- 
menced to make a speech to his troops 
and the townspeople. 

‘*Gentlemen—er—and officers of the 
Greensborough Volunteer Fusileers, ’’ was 
his rather infelicitous beginning, ‘‘ as 
well as citizens and ladies of Greens- 
borough: I thought—at least, Justice 
Brown and I both thought that—of 
course you all know what has taken 
place. The workmen of the Garford 
mines are—er—officially reported to be in 
open rebellion on account of their griev- 
ances. Life and property are unsafe in 
the settlement there. In fact, consider- 
able blood has been shed already, and a 
number of valuable lives lost. As pri- 
vate citizens we may have our own ideas 
about whether they have been—er—well 
treated—or not—by the company which 
employed them ; but as peaceful and law 
abiding soldiers ’’—here some slight out- 
breaks of mirth in the crowd rather dis- 
composed the speaker—‘‘as soldiers, our 
duty—when called upon in due form by 
the civil authorities—is to put down riot- 
ing and rebellion—no matter by whom or 
what for. I need not say, fellow citizens, 
that I am proud of the company which I 
have the honor to command for her 
majesty. The Greensborough Volunteer 
Fusileers—under the skilful tutelage of 
Sergeant Major Billson—late, as you all 
know, of the regular army—have done 
their duty before now—and they are 
ready to do it again, I know.”’ 

Under the impression that the colonel 
had concluded his speech, the throng of 
spectators broke forth into a tumult of 
noisy cheering. ‘The officer gesticulated 
and his lips kept moving, but his voice 
was completely overwhelmed in the tur- 
moil. Suddenly the keen eyed sergeant 
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major stalked majestically clear of the 
swaying mass of humanity. 

“<*Shun/’’ The rasp-like sound of 
his order brought the uniformed ones to 
a ramrod erectness in their ranks, and 
caused the civilian element to melt away 
like snow from a steam pipe. 

‘* And now ’’—the colonel’s voice again 
became audible—‘‘ we bid you—er—good 
by ; and we hope that you will have the 
pleasure of welcoming us back again safe 
and sound inside of two weeks.”’ 

The applause once more broke forth as 
the colonel warily caught up his sword 
scabbard and jumped off the cart. Then, 
after much blowing of the steam whistle 
upon the little packet, the dock was par- 
tially cleared for the embarkation. 

Once more the worthy colonel found 
himself facing the seeming difficulty of 
getting two ranks of men across a single 
plank at one and the same time. Howto 
bring them into single file was something 
he did not know, and he had been so de- 
pendent upon the sergeant major during 
the past few hours that he felt it neces- 
sary to do something, in order to retain 
the latter’s respect. Just at this critical 
moment a bright idea flashed through 
his brain. 

‘Front rank—front rank only, mind 
you, boys—right turn and follow me,’’ he 
cried, placing himself at the head of the 
designated files. ‘‘ Rearrank—right turn 
and follow the sergeant major. Mr.—er 
—sergeant major, will you kindly lead 
the rear rank over the gangplank, after I 
have crossed with the front ? ”’ 

And in this ignominious fashion—with- 
out a single strain of ‘‘The Girl I Left 
Behind Me’”’ or ‘‘ Annie Laurie ’’—did 
the gallant Greensborough Volunteer 
Fusileers embark upon the little steam- 
ship ‘‘ Ocean Belle,’’ and set out to dare, 
do, and die—if need be—in the service of 
their country and their queen. 

* * * * 

If ever a steamship belied her name, 
that steamship must have been the 
‘* Ocean Belle.’’ Built at Glasgow—where 
colonial superstition hath it that this 
type of vessel is constructed in mile 
lengths and cut off in sizes to suit pur- 
chasers—and brought across tumultuous 
seas in a fashion positively miraculous, 
she had hitherto served all desired pur- 
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poses. But her passenger carrying 
capacity was severely strained by the 
presence of the forty two members of the 
Greensborough Volunteer Fusileers— 
staff, company officers, non commissioned, 
and rank and file, together with a some- 
what dubious musician in the person of 
the small drummer boy. 

Even the sergeant major gave over his 
original intention of establishing a main 
guard amidships, and posting deck sen- 
tries in true trooper style, when he real- 
ized that life and limb were both in peril 
unless one clung fast to some friendly 
smoke stack stay or bulwark netting. 

To add to their discomfort eight hours 
steaming brought them head first into a 
howling hurricane, and about midnight 
—during a perfect salvo from heaven's 
artillery—Colonel Moriarty found him. 
self up to his neck in rushing water 
With a mighty effort he reached the open 
scuttle and got on deck, where he steadied 
himself by means of the cabin coamings 
Almost simultaneously a figure came to- 
wards him. 

‘‘The master reports propeller shaft 
broken—ship on a lee shore—and God 
have mercy on our souls in less than 
twenty minutes, sir!’’ shouted the new- 
comer, loud enough to be heard above the 
roar of wind and waves. 

The man who received this startling in- 
telligence, almost simultaneously with 
being rudely awakened from a sound 
slumber, blanched visibly; but: he re- 
turned his warrant officer’s salute in ap- 
proved style, so far as a badly bruised 
shoulder and the violent motion of the 
craft would permit ; for your Anglo Saxon 
catches no disease quicker than that of 
soldiering. 

‘‘Ve-ver-y go-good, s-s-sir,’’ he replied, 
in tones not nearly so tremulous as his 
knees. ‘‘ Kind-kindly—er—order all the 
men on deck. Do you thin-think we 
can get the boats launched? ’’ 

The sergeant major turned about with- 
out any reference to his usual heel and 
toe procedure, and his parting words were 
ominous : 

‘* After Delhi and Lucknow and Rorke’s 
Drift, to be drowned like a cat in a bag 
with a lot of play soldiers—damn it! ’’ 

The colonel heard every word—no 
doubt it was intended that he should— 




















but weightier events called his attention 
elsewhere. When he was again at leisure, 
he found himself almost at the other end 
of thedeck. The steamer had hung her- 
self upon a ragged reef, and the rending 
noises below were far from comforting. 

The members of the Greensborough 
Volunteer Fusileers scrambled about the 
deck very much after the fashion of a herd 
of frightened sheep, and the crew of the 
vessel were scarcely better. All about 
them was thick, pitchy darkness, il- 
lumined at brief intervals by ghastly 
flashes of lightning. 

One of these flashes showed Colonel 
Moriarty standing erect upon his feet, 
pointing with his drawn sword to the 
small expanse of open deck. 

‘‘Take your rifles and fall in!’’ he 
shrieked. 

Without a murmur of dissent the little 
body quickly stood at parade. 

‘* Married men—one pace to the front !”’ 
came the next quickly uttered command. 

Over half of the little corps obeyed the 
order. The colonel glared angrily at the 
sergeant major. 

‘‘You’re married, Billson!’’ 
lowed. ‘‘Step forward !”’ 

‘‘Yes, sir, and so are you,’’ replied the 
warrant officer meekly. 

‘‘That’s neither here nor there. 
two boats are the only chance. Even the 
married men of the company—and the 
sailors to guide them—will overcrowd the 
boats. If they reach land and can come 
back for more, well and good. If not— 
well, there’ll be but a few mourners in 
Greensborough tomorrow.’’ 

The sergeant major answered never a 
word, but, after punctiliously saluting, 
climbed into the pilot house. He emerged 
a few seconds later with a small bundle 
under his arm, which he unrolled and 
tied to the only available support-—a 
grimy iron stay. The mysterious bundle 
was only a poor tawdry ship’s flag 
—a red ensign—such as is graciously 
permitted to be flown by ordinary British 
subjects. However it was he only 
‘colors ’’ that the Greensboroug 4 Volun- 
teer Fusileers could boast of. 

A cheap theatrical move, this of the 
old sergeant major’s, you think? Ah, 
when you have fought and _ starved, 
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clamor of the conflict and the still more 
trying monotony of the bare floored 
barracks ; when you have realized the 
utter loneliness and helplessness of your 
own single individuality, and have known 
the cheering thought that around your 
‘‘colors ’? was a tangible earth center, in 
which you would never lack a comrade’s 
brawny arm; when you can begin to 
imagine what his ‘‘colors'’ means to 
the British soldier—then, and not till 
then, can you appreciate the glow of 
satisfaction that filled Sergeant Major 
Billson’s heart as he stepped back along- 
side of his commandant after knotting the 


‘bit of bunting to the wave washed stay. 


Never before—so far as local tradition 
truns—had two wooden  skiffs carried 
twenty three men and one boy to safety 
upon that rugged coast, and such a thing 
will probably never occur again. 

But it took time. 

When Colonel Moriarty felt the settling 
of the vessel and saw a mountain of rag- 
ing foam bearing down upon them, he 
knew quite well what was coming. 
Moreover, he had no occasion to refer to 
either the sergeant major or to his 
pocket copy of the queen’s rules and 
regulations for the army in order to find 
out what was the proper thing to do 
under the circumstances. 

‘““*Shun/” he called, in tones that 
would have sent envy to the heart of a 
field marshal. ‘The little band of Greens- 
borough Volunteer Fusileers who were so 
unfortunate as to be unmarried—some- 
thing less than a score in number—with 
their sergeant major upon the right flank, 
straightened up and dressed far more 
accurately than they had ever done at 
annual inspection. 

‘* Soldiers, salute your colors! Present 
—arms!’’ The colonel’s sword hilt came 
with a sweep to his lips in perfect har- 
mony with the clank of the rifles falling 
to the armed salute. And the sergeant 
major’s rugged old face glowed with 
pride as the deck was swept from under 
their feet. 

* * * * 

For even such an unheard of colonial 
corps as the Greensborough Volunteer 
Fusileers sometimes brings no dishonor 
upon the blue facings and scarlet tunics 
of a line regiment. 
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A FEW generations back the American, 

and especially the New Englander, 
was dominated by two great, overshadow- 
ing purposes in life—getting on in the 
world, and getting into Heaven. Every- 
thing centered in these two ideas. They 
were so great, so broad, so far reaching, 
that they were his very life. They were 
the first thoughts that confronted him on 
waking in the morning, and the last 
thoughts in his mind before falling asleep 
at night. No sacrifice, no deprivation, 
no hardship, was too great if it would help 
him to get on in the world; few sacrifices 
were too great if they would insure his 
getting into Heaven. They were serious 
problems, and he faced them as a strong, 
brave man faces serious problems. He 
had no time for amusement; his nature 
did not require it. His pleasure—and 
perhaps it was as satisfying to his tem- 
perament as the pleasure we get from life 
today—was found in constantly lifting 
himself by his own innate energy to a 
higher level. In the language attributed 
to an eminent statesman, this serious, 
sturdy old American ‘‘seen his duty and 
he done it.’”’ 

A desire for strict accuracy in this 
definition compels me to emphasize the 
order in which I place these two great life 
pu:iposes. Getting on in the world, it 
will be observed, is first. 

Today our views of life are not quite 
like those of the early American. . We 
are dominated by a wider range of pur- 
poses, chief among which are getting on 
in the world, getting a good time out of 
the world, and some way, somehow, get- 
ting into Heaven. We are quite as keen 
in the matter of getting on in the world as 
were our ancestors. I assume, too, that 
this purpose is equally strong with the 
people of Canada—with the journalists 
of Canada in particular. And it is on 


the problem of getting on in journalism 
that I have jotted down a few random 
thoughts. I could hardly discuss seri 
ously the problem of getting  intc 
Heaven. 

My own theory of getting on in jour 
nalism is a very simple one. In a word, 
it is to give a bigger value for a given sum 
of money than can be had for a like 
sum of money in any other publication 
anywhere. This theory is not one that 
would make all of you gentlemen rich 
and for the reason that many of you, } 
assume, are to a greater or less degree 
competitors. But this theory followed 
out to a fine conclusioh would make some 
of you rich beyond all question. Any 
policy that will materially help one jour 
nal.is pretty apt to do so at the cost of < 
competing journal. 

The publishing business as a whole is 
not taken seriously in the sense, for in 
stance, that railroading is. No man ever 
expects to get his original investment 
out ofa railroad. He couldn’t do it if he 
tried to. The money that goes into 
building the road bed has gone beyond 
recovery. The railroad builder knows 
this, and’still he goes on with his work 
He goes on with it because he has faitt 
in the enterprise. It is something to last 
throughout time—to be a permanent, 
substantial, dividend paying investment. 
He does not put out his capital with a 
string attached to it with which to draw 
it back. He knows that it will never 
come back, and yet he has the faith to 
invest it, to plant it, bury it. 

The newspaper man, on the other hand, 
rarely sends out a dollar without a string 
attached to it. He is unwilling to invest 
anything until he has figured out pretty 
clearly just how he can get back the orig- 
inal dollar, and with it a profit. He 
hasn’t the faith to bury it as the railroad 
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man buries it. If he had he would reason 
precisely as the railroad man _ reasons, 
and would build precisely as the railroad 
man builds. 

Most men, it seems to me, are too 
much afraid of making mistakes. I like 
men who make mistakes, who have the 
dash, the energy, the warm blood in their 
veins, to make mistakes. Everything in 
life is more or lessof a gamble. ‘Timidity 
never accomplished anything in this 


world. Faith is the mainspring of enter- 
prise. Mistakes make the game interest- 
ing. They lift it above the dead level, 


stimulate imagination, and keep hope 
young. 

More good thoughts have perished than 
have ever seen the light of day. It is 
the easiest thing in the world to reason 
the merit all out of a new idea. The man 
who ‘‘gets there’’ is the man who has 
the courage to make the plunge when the 
thought is fresh in his mind—to strike 
while the iron is hot. Ideas, like time 
and tide, wait for nobody. They must 
be taken at the flood. The man who at- 
tempts to argue all the way to the finish is 
lost. Difficulties are at their worst in the 
perspective. The plunge is the vital 
thing—the beginning, the life. Faith 
and experience will take care of the rest. 
The world’s real benefactors are its brave 
men, the men who have the soul to do and 
to dare, to risk everything, fortune, repu- 
tation, and life itself. 

I don’t believe at all in the sure thing 
theory; I don’t believe at all in the 
theory of getting something for nothing. 
The man who seeks big rewards should 
take big chances, should give up an ample 
equivalent in brain force, thought, energy, 
money, for everything he gets. The man 
who rises above the surface makes no end 
of mistakes; the drone, alone, makes no 
niistakes. 

One of the worst mistakes the world 
makes is its horror of making mistakes. 
This very thing is one of the greatest 
possible menaces to intelligent, conscien- 
tious legislation. The legislator is so 
trammeled by the feeling that he must 
never make a mistake, that he must 
always be consistent, that a large per- 
centage of his value to the state is lost. 
The straitjacket of public opinion, nar- 
row, unwise, intolerant public opinion, 
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that does not allow its representatives 
the freedom of the man of affairs, blocks 
the wheels of progressive, businesslike 
legislation. ‘he lawyer and the doctor 
and the business man make mistakes. 
Why, then, shouldn’t the legislator make 
mistakes? Why shouldn’t he vote to- 
morrow to repeal the act for which he 
votes today, if tomorrow brings him addi- 
tional light upon the subject, if to- 
morrow’s experience denionstrates to him 
that his reasoning of today was wrong ? 
Imagination does not carry with unerring 
accuracy. Experience alone determines 
whether a thing is right or not. 

There are certain eternal principles 
that enter into the wise conduct of busi- 
ness—certain lines that must win out. 
Get your business on these lines and hold 
strictly to them regardless of what this 
one or that one may Say, regardless of 
what is or what has been, and hold to 
them with the faith and the grasp that 
know no weakening, and you will win 
out. 

To sit in your office and resolve to give 
a bigger, better publication for a given 
sum of money than your co1ypetitor 
gives is easy. ‘To put this resolution 
into practice, and still win out, is the 
rub. It can be done in only one way, 
and that is by a broad, aggressive, gen- 
erous policy—a policy that looks wholly 
to the future and knows no present. ‘The 
best equipment will break the heart of 
any competitor. It sets a pace that he 
cannot follow. Make your equipment as 
perfect a machine as money and brains 
and experience can make. By equipment 
I mean not only your printing plant, but 
your entire organization—editorial, count- 
ing room, circulation, advertising—one 
great big modern engine, all parts “of 
which work in perfect harmony. With 
such an equipment you can issue at a 
profit a brighter, bigger, abler journal 
than it is possible for your competitor, 
with an inferior equipment, to issue and 
live. . 

The people have a keen sense of com- 
parative values. ‘They can be deceived 
for a time, but not all the time. The 
publication that gives them what they 
want, and gives it to them in largest 
measure for a given sum of money, will 
have their support. It may not come in 
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a day, or a month, or a year, but it will 
come in the end to an absolute certainty, 

It is every man’s duty to his family 
and to himself to buy where he can buy 
the lowest, to buy where his dollar will 
bring him the biggest value. This holds 
equally true in the non essentials as with 
the essentials of life; equally true with 
the luxuries as with the necessities. It 
applies to newspapers and magazines as 
it does to groceries and to dry goods. 
The day for big profits has gone by. 
Volume is the modern theory. The old 
idea of seeing how much profit the people 
will stand without open rebellion is out 
of date. Big profits invite competition, 
and are almost certain to bring it. Small 
profits are sure to lessen competition. 
Indeed, it is possible to reduce competi- 
tion to a point where it does not compete. 

There is no grasp like the grasp of 
lower prices. These are the cords of 
steel that bind a community alike to a 
shop or to a publishing house, and all the 
favoritism in the world, and all the rela- 
tionship in the world, and all the force 
of established custom in the world, and 
all the political pulls and all the other 
pulls of one kind and another in the 
world, cannot live a minute beside lower 
prices. 

An increase in value for the same price 
is, in fact, a reduction in price. Make it 
possible for the consumer’s dollar to do 
the work of a dollar and a half, and you 
have enriched him and made him your 
friend. He is not slow to recognize it. 
You have done something for him, some- 
thing for the world. 

It is wise to think all the way around 
the circle. The man who simply looks 
ahead and pays no attention to the fellow 
behind him is taking long chances. The 
world moves constantly forward. Every- 
thing in all lines is getting to be better 
and better. The people expect more and 
demand more. The newspaper that is as 
good this year as it was last must be 
better than it was last year. It may be 
that the fellow in the rear has a clearer 
appreciation of this fact than the man in 
the lead. If so, it would be easy to guess 
the latter’s finish. 

As I look over the field of journalism, I 
am impressed with the feeling that many 
publishers—I had almost said most pub- 
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lishers—have a far too sacred regard for 
the advertiser. He is a little tin godin 
their eyes. They bow down tohim, wor- 
ship him. They yield to his imperious 
demands, and truckle to his eccentricities. 
Independence, dignity, the publication 
itself, all fall down before him. ‘The best 
space is given upto him. The reader is 
nothing ; the advertiser everything. 

What a pitiable mistake; what a short 
sighted, weak, unwise policy. The true 
journalist knows no advertiser in the 
editing of his journal. He knows only 
the reader and the reader’s interests. 
The news has the best place in his paper. 
It is not sunk beneath some ugly pill ad- 
vertisement. It has the top of the col- 
umn and all the desirable columns. 

The reader should be first, last, and all 
the time in the thoughts of the editor. 
A newspaper should be made for the 
people—not for the advertiser. And the 
newspaper that is made for the people 
will have the circulation, and circulation 
compels the recognition of the advertiser. 
The advertiser has no sentiment. He 
buys advertising space as he would buy 
wheat. He spends his money where he 
can make a profit, and he makes his prof- 
it where he reaches the people. 

I would not wish to be understood to 
mean that the advertiser should be treated 
cavalierly or indifferently. There would 
be no sense in this, no business in it 
The advertiser is as important to the 
newspaper as the newspaper is to the ad- 
vertiser. But the first duty of a pub- 
lisher is to make a newspaper in the best 
possible sense, and then give the adver- 
tiser the best possible treatment consist- 
ent with the first rate editing of his pub- 
lication. 

I wonder if you have ever noticed how 
the people tie to the successful journal. 
They won’t have the bankrupt journal. 
It doesn’t so much matter to them 
whether the manufacturer of the boots 
they wear is making or losing money, 
but it does matter a good deal to them 
whether the newspaper on which they 
rely for news, and to a greater or less ex- 
tent rely for guidance, is a successful 
business enterprise. The impression 
somehow gets hold of them that the un- 
successful publication cannot afford to 
buy the best news, cannot afford to have 
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the best talent on its editorial staff, and 
at a hundred points is at such a disadvan- 
tage that it cannot be as reliable as the 
profitable and well established journal. 
To secure public confidence, then, a pub- 
lication must be made a financial suc- 
cess. 

The most dangerous condition a pub- 
lication can be in is to be on the verge of 
paying. On such propositions I have 
seen fortunes wrecked, hopes burned out, 
and youth turned to old age. They are 
men killers, heart breakers. To keep on 
paying deficits week after week, month 
after month, and year after year, is dense 
folly. A million dollars is squandered 
annually at this sort of thing in New 
York City alone. It would not surprise 
me if the figures could well nigh be 
doubled. And in our entire country I 
should estimate that the annual loss— 
the money absolutely squandered—in 
paying deficits on periodicals that are on 
the verge of paying, mounts up to the 
enormous figure of perhaps ten million 
dollars, possibly a great deal more. 

There are but two things to do when a 
publication is in this condition: either 
kill it outright at a single stroke, or at 
a single stroke spend money enough on 
it to force it over into the paying column. 
Money put into paying deficits is lost 
forever ; money put into intelligent, ag- 
gressive management is capital well in- 
vested. 

I don’t quite know how it may strike 
you, but it strikes me that it is better to 
pursue a proposition to the very finish 
and lose than to abandon it with yet so 
much as one possible move left. In the 
one idea there is the stuff that moves the 
world—bravery, courage, sincerity; in 
the other there is disappointment, timid- 
ity, failure. In the one men become like 
iron; in the other like lead. 

I have no faith in freak journalism. 
It suggests a disordered, impracticable, 


irrational mind. The people don’t want © 


it, and won’t have it. It belongs to the 
‘long felt want’’ class—where the 
‘“‘want’’ is felt only in the mind of the 
publisher. Too much good, sound com- 
mon sense cannot be put into journalism. 
Freakishness will go better in other 
things than in journalism. A man does 
not so much mind ifthe grocer puts up his 
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pound of coffee in a square or an oblong 
package, but he does mind a good deal 
about having a knock kneed, wall eyed, 
grotesque, inane newspaper. 

I cannot speak intelligently of the 
journalism of Canada. I have not had 
the time nor the opportunity to study it. 
But of our own journalism, on the other 
side of the border, I can speak from pretty 
deep convictions. I should not wish to 
be regarded as a dreamer, a dyspeptic, or 
a mugwump, when I say that the jour- 
nalism of today lacks seriousness. It 
has become to a great extent purely 
a commercial proposition—business jour- 
nalism. Andon these lines competition 
has been so fierce that every conceivable 
method has been resorted to for circula- 
tion building. Individuality has counted 
for nothing. The counting room has 
dominated everything. The policy of 
the paper has given way to it. The 
editor has been subservient td it. Every- 
thing for the columns of the paper, news 
and editorials alike, has been weighed and 
measured by the counting room scales. 

That making money should be the first 
principle of doing business may well hold 
good in journalism as in other things, and 
yet journalism can hardly be put on the 
same plane. There is a responsibility on 
the editor from which the manufacturer 
is free. A plow, a steam pump, ora loco- 
motive does not mold public opinion— 
brings no influence to bear upon the 
trend of popular thought. It sets no 
standard of taste, preaches no phase of 
ethics; but not so with the newspaper. 
However much he may wish to do so, the 
editor cannot free himself from exerting 
an influence upon the minds of the peo- 
ple. His columns are accepted by thou- 
sands as their guide and oracle. 

Counting room journalism was not 
known to William Cullen Bryant, Henry 
J. Raymond, Sam Bowles, or Horace Gree- 
ley. Greeley, in particular, did not know 
that he had a counting room. He gave 
no thought to that side of journalism. 
He studied the people; he studied prin- 
ciples, and according to the light he had, 
he aimed, through his journal, to lead his 
fellow men to a higher and better plane of 
life. He was always serious, always 
honest. He never weighed in the balance 
a bit of news, or an editorial, or a sugges- 
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tion, to see whether it meant the loss or 
the gain of a subscriber. With him it 
was a question of what was right, of what 
made strong, honest, serious journalism. 

Where are the Greeleys today ? Where 
are the Bowleses and the Raymonds and 
the Bryants today? The personality in 
journalism—the man whose individuai 
personality stood out for his newspaper 
—the bold, fearless, actual personality of 
flesh and blood, of courage and principle 
—practically disappeared with the pass- 
ing of these men. Dana was the last of 
national stature, the last of the old school, 
whose editorial” work was characterized 
by ripe scholarship, and whose policy was 
independent of all counting room influ- 
ences. 

I think it is safe to say that the elder 
Bennett was the founder of counting 
room journalism—I do not mean count- 
ing room journalism in its latest and 
most extreme form; but with him began 
the theory, in America, at least, of busi- 
ness journalism. To Pulitzer belongs 
the credit of developing counting room 
journalism as we know it now. It can 
hardly be supposed that the elder Ben- 
nett’s mind reached out to the ‘“‘ yellow ” 
journalism of today. Measured from the 
commercial standpoint, and from the 
standpoint of a great newspaper in the 
news sense, James Gordon Bennett, Sr., 
had the finest newspaper instinct of any 
man of his day, and perhaps of any man 
either before or since his day, in America. 

But Pulitzer as a business journalist 
pure and simple, as an exponent of count- 
ing room journalism in its perfection, is 
the greatest genius in the history of 
newspaper men on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, if not in the entire world. There are few 
leaders, and a world of imitators ; success 
is always imitated. Pulitzer’s remark- 
able financial success was the beginning 
of a new era in our journalism. It isa 
kind of journalism that will not last. It 
will not last, because it is not serious. It 
is hysterical, sensational, untrue. It will 
not last, because the people know it is not 
true; and only sincerity, and the reflec- 
tion of life as it is, can last in journalism 
as in anything else. With the passing 
of the new journalism we shall have 
a better journalism than we would have 
had if there had been no new journalism. 


The new journalism, grotesque and ab- 
surd as it sometimes is, is better than 
stagnant, stupid journalism. In the one 
there is growth; in the other there is no 
growth, nothing but sluggishness and 
decay. 

I am not at all disposed to believe that 
the journalism of the world is going to 
the ‘‘demnition bowwows.’’ ‘‘ Yellow ”’ 
journalism has gone about as far as it can 
go. There are few sensations that it has 
not worked up. It cannot well be made 
more bulky ; it cannot, without enlarging 
its pages, increase the size of its scare 
heads, and it cannot make its illustra- 
tions more horror stirring. If, however, 
the people have not had enough of it they 
will continue to demand it. When they 
have had enough they will take the matter 
into their own hands and regulate it as 
they regulate everything else. I am a 
firm believer in the serious, sober sense 
of the people. ‘‘ Bluffs’’ go for a little 
while, and they sometimes go more 
easily, more quickly, than serious, sound 
common sense, but serious, sound, com- 
mon sense is in at the finish, and 
‘‘ bluffs ’’ never. 

If I interpret the feeling of the people 
at all accurately, there is today a strong, 
certain demand for a better class of jour- 
nalisim—a journalism that shall be serious, 
honest, straightforward, concrete—a jour- 
nalism with a Greeley at the head of it. 

I don’t quite know when the custom of 
elaborating news began, but it has been 
carried to such a point that a trivial 
item can easily be padded out to a three 
column sensation with heartrending 
seare head. The fact itself—and the 
fact is what the reader wants—is lost, 
and the whole thing becomes garbled, 
distorted, inaccurate, dishonest. 

It seems to me that beyond everything 
else, beyond every other consideration, 
news should be strictly accurate, and 
should be told in the briefest possible 
space. I do not mean so brief as to give 
a mere outline, an imperfect idea, but 
with just words enough to present a faith- 
ful picture in a graceful and pleasing 
way. 

One of the worst menaces to true jour- 
nalism, it seems to me, is the system of 
paying reporters on space. It can mean 
nothing else but prolixity, elaboration, 
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and padding. No busy man can read a 
great metropolitan paper ina day ; noone 
could read a Sunday paper in a week. 

All that I have said could well be set 
down as mere theory. Anybody can 
theorize—everybody does. To talk of 
myself is not a pleasant thing to do; I 
have always aimed to avoid it. I have 
never advertised myself; I have given all 
my thought, all my energy, to my busi- 
ness. What I have done means little to 
me; what I hope to do means everything. 
The past is dead; the future is full of 
mystery, hope, aspiration, victories to be 
won. But to give life, vigor, virility, 
backing, to what I have said to you, 
gentlemen, I must say something about 
my own experience in the publishing 
business. 

Fifteen years ago I went to New York 
trom Augusta, Maine, to begin the pub- 
lication of a boys’ paper—THE ARGOSY. 
My capital consisted of a very large stock 
of enthusiasm, a grip partially filled 
with manuscripts, and forty dollars in 
my pocket. An acquaintance of mine in 
Maine had agreed to join me in the enter- 
prise and to put into it twenty five 
hundred dollars. I had already spent 
five or six hundred dollars of my own 
money for manuscripts. I had kept my 
plans a pretty close secret. They were 
aot published until the very day I left 
for New York. Then it was that every- 
body shrugged his shoulders, every- 
body said there could be nothing but 
failure, everybody said I was a fool, and 
everybody was right. The unanimity of 
opinion on this point was so unbroken, 
was so outspoken, that my partner be- 
came alarmed, and when I wrote him to 
send on the money in accordance with 
his agreement he simply ignored the 
whole matter. 

My experience in the business world 
was small at that time. I knew that 
whatever I agreed to do would be done at 
any cost, and I supposed that other men 
had. the same regard for their word. I 
was not unaccustomed to thinking. I 
had perhaps done more thinking than 
most very young men. But never until 
then had I been brought face to face with 
a problem that demanded quite such con- 
crete thinking. There was no way to 
convert my grip of manuscripts into cash 
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at any price. There was no turning back, 
and I would not have turned back if I 
could. I engaged a little room for an 
office, bought an eight dollar table and a 
couple of wooden chairs, paper, pens, and 
ink. I had a basis to work from now, 
and I took up the problem with all seri- 
ousness. At the end of a few days, or 
a week at most, my plans were well per- 
fected. AsI saw it then, I needed only 
capital. I was rich in inexperience—the 
very vastness of this inexperience, as I 
look back upon it, appals me even now 
One day I met an ambitious publisher. | 
told him what I was doing. He pro- 
posed that I let him bring out the publi- 
cation, and that I manage it forhim. |] 
accepted the proposition. 

At the end of five months the pub- 
lisher failed, not, I fancy, wholly because 
of my extravagance or inexperience. I 
had turned over to him all my manu 
scripts, aud one day when the financiai 
situation became a good deal strained 
with him he came to me and borrowed 
whatever money I had saved in excess of 
my living expenses, and my living ex 
penses at that time were not excessive 
When the crash came he owed me a thou 
sand dollars. Again I found myself 
thrown upon my own resources, and my 
available funds were about the same as 
my cash capital when I landed in New 
York—at best not over fifty dollars. The 
outlook was appalling. THE ARGosy 
was to be sold or stopped altogether 
All my hopes were centered in it. The 
upshot was that I gave my claim of one 
thousand dollars for it. It had made little 
headway. By means of prizes of one 
kind and another the publisher had got 
together quite a list of subscriptions 
which had to be carried out. The money 
had come in and had been usedup. The 
weekly sale on news stands amounted to 
little or nothing. I had no credit, and 
the failure of my predecessor placed me at 
once at adisadvantage. I borrowed three 
hundred dollars from a friend, and then 
began such a struggle for existence as 
few publishers have ever faced. 

It was summer, when the publishing, 
business is at its worst, when reading is at 
itslowestebb, when advertising is not mov- 
ing. It would bea long story to tell the de- 
tails of this frightful period. Idid every- 
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thing myself, was office boy, porter, editor, 
art editor, bookkeeper, circulation man- 
ager, advertising manager, and financier. 
But it was during these days that I 
learned the fundamental principles of the 
publishing business—learned all sides of 
the business—learned it as no man can 
learn it without a similar experience. I 
was not influenced by conventionality. 
My methods wereall my own. After a few 
months I began to get just a little bit of 
credit. I guarded it sacredly. I never 
allowed a promise to be broken. I met 
every engagement. Gradually my line 
of credit grew. At the end of three years 
I found myself owing about five thou- 
sand dollars. My credit was my cap- 
ital. It came slowly, and therefore I 
moved slowly. During all this time I 
had given up my entire life to the busi- 
ness. I rarely, if ever, went out in 
the evening. I spent the time in my 
room writing. I had already written 
and published one long story. It was 
well received. I did not write stories 
because I preferred to do so, or because I 
thought I could write better stories than 
those of the established authors. I wrote 
them because I had to have them, and I 
had little money with which to buy 
them. 

During all these desperate days there 
was one thought of which I never allowed 
myself to lose sight—one guiding, eter- 
nal principle—/jirst life and then growth, 
but life at all hazards. 

I now began another long story, and I 
made it as strong as I could make it in 
the opening chapters. I burned a good 
deal of midnight oil on it. I believed 
that I had in it the elements that would 
appeal to boys, and I felt that at last my 
credit had reached the point where I 
could afford to put it to the test. Up to 
this time the business had been losing 
ground a little each year. During the 
winter it would forge ahead a trifle, but 
in the long, hot months of summer it 
would drop back more than it had gained. 

On this new story I distributed about 
one hundred thousand sample sheets 
giving the opening chapters, and spent 
considerable money in newspaper adver- 
tising. The total outlay for advertising 
and sample sheets ran my indebtedness 
up to fifteen or sixteen thousand dollars, 
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but the result of this advertising so far 
increased the circulation of THE ARGOsyY 
that it now paid mea net profit of some- 
thing like one hundred dollars a week. 
This was the first genuine success I had 
had, the first time the business was legiti- 
mately in the paying column, and hope 
bounded and broadened. 

At last I had a tangible success, and I 
saw the way to a greater success. I 
finished that story during the summer, 
and in the fall, with the opening of the 
reading season, I began a business cam- 
paign that in its intensity crowded a life 
work into a few months. 

I had reduced my indebtedness at this 
time to about twelve thousand dollars. 
This indebtedness, then, constituted my 
cash capital, if you will so regard it, for 
the campaign ahead of me, during which 
time I spent ninety five thousand dollars 
in advertising. I put out eleven million 
five hundred thousand sample copies. 
I covered the country with traveling 
men from Maine to Nebraska and from 
New Orleans to St. Paul. Beyond Ne- 
braska I used the mails. I kept on 
the road fifteen to twenty men, and 
every man employed from one to a 
dozen helpers in putting out these 
sample sheets. I had no organization 
at the time, no editorial force, no 
bookkeeper, and until then I had never 
indulged in the luxury of a typewriter. 
I laid out the routes for the men, deter- 
mined just how many sample sheets 
should go into each town, and wrote 
every man a letter every day that was 
designed to fill him with enthusiasm and 
renewed energy. I not only wrote these 
men, but I wrote newsdealers everywhere 
as well. I did my own editorial work, I 
kept my own accounts, I looked after the 
manufacturing, I bought all the paper, I 
attended to the shipping, to freight bills, 
and with all, did the financiering— 
ninety five thousand dollars in financier- 
ing in five months. 

The expenses of men on the road, ship- 
ping expenses, office expenses, and imanu- 
facturing expenses literally burned up 
money. The cry was money, money, 
money, all the time. But some way, 
somehow, I always managed to get it to- 
gether. I had no backer. I have never 
known such a luxury. I bought paper 
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on time, I gave notes, I discounted notes. 
I had a bank account in Maine, one in 
New York, and another in Chicago. I kept 
thousands of dollars in the air between 
these three banks. All in all, it was a 
dizzy, dazzling, daring game, a game to 
live for, to die for, a royal, glorious 
game. 

It was during this fiercely dramatic 
period that I wrote ‘‘ The Boy Broker ’’— 
a story that sent the circulation of THE 
ArGosy bounding forward to the tune of 
twenty thousand. It was midnight 
work. I closed this campaign early in 
May. It had lasted five months. I 
went into it with a net income of a 
hundred dollars a week; I came out of 
it with a net income of fifteen hundred 
dollars a week. 

I felt now that there were great big 
possibilities before me. I didn’t buy a 
steam yacht, I didn’t set up a racing 
stable, I didn’t indulge in any skyrocket 
display that so often follows a somewhat 
sudden success. My ambition was to 
build bigger. I devoted the summer to 
strengthening the publication, and made 
my plans for a yet greater campaign dur- 
ing the coming winter. As soon as cold 
weather came I began advertising again. 
[ spent twenty thousand dollars and 
stopped suddenly. I had expected to 
spend five times this amount, but twenty 
thousand dollars told the story just as 
well as two hundred thousand dollars 
would have told it. 

The tide had turned, the weekly paper 
was doomed, but I did not know this, I 
did not recognize the truth. I hadn’t 
paid the price. Truth comes high—the 
truth that a man digs out of the solid 
rock. I thought it was the juvenile paper 
in particular that was doomed. I hada 
great big income still. I did not care 
anything for money. I wanted to be a 
factor in the publishing world. I 
reasoned that if I could use my income to 
establish an adult publication I should 
have something permanent, and would 
not care what became of THE ARGosy. I 
had been in the publishing business long 
enough to know the fallacy of tying to 
a juvenile publication. 

Acting on my reasoning I began the 
publication of an adult journal, which I 
called MuNSEY’s WEEKLY. I published it 
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for two years anda little more at a cost 
of over one hundred thousand dollars in 
cash. But the cost in disappointments, 
in wear and tear, in gray matter, in lost 
opportunities, can never be estimated, 
could never be made up if I were to live 
a thousand years. There aresome things 
men can never get back. 

I began to discern the truth now. At 
last it was plain that the trouble with 
THE ARGOosy two years before was the 
doom of the weekly publication in Amer- 
ica rather than the doom of juvenile 
journalism in particular. I believe I was 
one of the first men to recognize this fact; 
many men have not recognized it even 
yet. The great big daily with its illus- 
trations and fiction, and the mammoth 
Sunday issue screaming with pictures, 
together with the syndicate system, had 
practically driven the weekly of: national 
circulation out of the field. To be sure, 
there were then, and there are still, a few 
old strong weeklies that hold on mainly 
from a large advertising patronage, and 
because they have been household com- 
panions for generations. Such publica- 
tions, however, cannot be taken as true 
criterions. 

When I had become convinced beyond 
all question that I was pulling directly 
against the tide I changed MuNnsrEy’s 
WEEKLYto MUNSEY’SMAGAZINE. Though 
the weekly had cost me a small fortune it 
was worth littleor nothing in dollars and 
cents as the foundation for a magazine, 
but in sentiment it represented all that it 
had cost me. Iconverted it into a maga- 
zine that I might save it. To have lost 
it, with all that it represented to me, 
would have been like losing my life. 
MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE in point of senti- 
ment, then, started witha great big capital, 
and sentiment to some natures is about 
as tangible as anything else. 

The magazine business was new to me. 
I knew nothing of it. All my experience 
had been in the weekly field. I started 
the magazine at the conventional price of 
twenty five cents. I continued it for two 
years at this price, and I continued it at 
a loss. During this time I studied the 
magazine situation pretty thoroughly ; I 
studied magazines and I studied the peo- 
ple. I became convinced that twenty 
five cents was too much money for a 
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magazine. I saw only one obstacle in the 
way of making and marketing a first rate 
magazine at ten cents. That obstacle was 
the American News Company—a colossus 
which no one had ever yet been able to 
surmount or circumvent. 

However, I made so bold as to discuss 
the matter with the management of the 
American News Company—not once, but 
half a dozen times. They said that the 
idea was preposterous; that a first rate 
magazine could never be published in this 
country at ten cents; that the conditions 
of trade were all against it; that it was 
utter folly and nonsense to attempt it. 
They did not say in so many words that 
no magazine should ever be published in 
America at ten cents—it was not neces- 
sary to put it quite so baldly. They held 
the entire periodical trade of the country 
tightly in their grasp. They were ab- 
solute dictators in the publishing field. 
They made whatever price to the pub- 
lisher pleased their fancy. ‘There was no 
appeal, no opposition, no way to get 
around them. It was accept their terms 
or abandon the enterprise. 

This was the situation when I discussed 
the ten cent price with them. Their 
ultimatum was that they would pay me 
but four and a half cents for my maga- 
zine. At the close of this final interview I 
went to my office, and at once wrote the 
American News Company a letter, in 
which I said in substance: 

The next number—the October number—of 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE will be issued at ten cents, 
the price I have discussed with you. Inasmuch 
as there is so wide a difference between the price 
you are willing to pay me for the magazine and 
what I regard as a right price, there is little like- 
lihood of our doing business together. Should 
you have occasion, however, to fill any orders 
for MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, the price to you will 
be six anda half cents. Kindly make a note of 
this fact. 


I then sent out about ten thousand 
notices to newsdealers, stating that the 
price of MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE would be 
changed from twenty five cents to ten 
cents beginning with the October 
number, and that there was little like- 
lihood that they could get the maga- 
zine from their news company, but 
that it could be had direct from the 
pudlisher at seven cents net in New 
York, transportation to be paid by the 


dealer. I supplemented this notice with 
a good many personal letters to dealers 
whom I happened to know, but the whole 
ten thousand circular letters and the per- 
sonal letters to dealers did not result in 
bringing in orders for one hundred copies 
of the magazine. Notwithstanding this, 
at the end of ten days or two weeks after 
ny first letter to the American News 
Company, I wrote them again, saying: 

Inasmuch as I am getting up a good deal better 
niagazine than I had at first intended, I find that 
it will be necessary to makethe price to you, 
should you have occasion to fill any orders, seven 


cents instead of six and a half cents, the price 
named in my last letter to you. 


My first letter had received no response ; 
my second letter received a very prompt 
response in the person of a high official 
in the American News Company. I was 
a good deal surprised at the promptness 
of this response. I did not know then 
what I know now—namely, that the 
American News Company had received 
orders from dealers from all over the 
country for thousands and thousands of 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE at the new price. 
This representative from the news com- 
pany came to make terms with me. He 
was a very charming man, and he handled 
his commission diplomatically. He said 
that we had done business for a good 
while together, and that his people were 
anxious to avoid any break between us; 
that they had gone over the situation 
with great care, and had decided to meet 
me on a higher price. I never learned 
what that price was. I did not care what 
it was. My answer was that the Ameri- 
can News Company had had a chance to 
make terms with me, but that they wanted 
it all and had forced me to take the posi- 
tion I had taken, and having taken it I 
thought I would see what there was in it. 

I should not wish to give the impres- 
sion that the management of the Ameri- 
can News Company are all tyrants. On 
the contrary, they are all good fellows— 
clever, clean cut businessmen. But they 
stood for a great big monopoly, and in 
monopoly there is always tyranny. 
Everything is from the point of view: 
With no opposition in the field, and none 
possible, oppressive prices were but 
natural prices. I make this reference to 
the American News Company, not to pic- 
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ture them as unnaturally monopolistic, 
but to give youa mere suggestion, and 
without going into lengthy details only a 
mere suggestion can be given, of some of 
the difficulties in pioneering the ten cent 
magazine. 

But the controversy was not alone 
with the American News Company. 
Every dealer protested at the price. He 
said he was buying weekly papers for six 
and six and a half cents, and that seven 
cents plus transportation for a magazine 
meant ruin and an advance all along the 
line on weekly papers. He declared he 
would not handle MunsEy’s MAGAZINE 
unless he could get it through his news 
company as he got his other publications ; 
that he would not go to the trouble to 
send direct to me for it. 

I took no issue with him on these 
points. I simply told iim what I had 
for him and left the rest to the people. 
All I had to say I said to the people. I 
came out with large, strong advertise- 
ments in all the daily papers and maga- 
zines. I told the people what I had for 
them. Day afterday these advertisements 
appeared in the daily press, and each one 
stated that MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE could be 
had from all newsdealers. I knew, of 
course, that the magazine was not on sale 
at any news stand, but I knew with equal 
certainty that it would be on sale at all 
news stands. ‘The price and the bold ad- 
vertising excited curiosity. There was 
at once a strong, unyielding demand from 
the public. Dealers had to have the 
magazine. They wrote to their news 
company for it once, twice, three times, 
but could get neither magazine nor any 
response whatever to their letters. All 
orders for MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE were 
totally ignored. This was the line of 
warfare. Finally the dealers came to me 
for it. 

I had printed as a first edition at the 
new price twenty thousand copies. With 
no visible market this might have been 
regarded as a trifle reckless, but at the 
end of ten days I was compelled to go to 
press on a second edition. Before the 
month was over I printed four editions, 
running the circulation up toa total of 
forty thousand for October. I printed 
sixty thousand for November, one hun- 
dred thousand for December, one hun- 
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dred and twenty five thousand for Jan- 
uary, and one hundred and fifty thousand 
for February. The circulation bounded 
forward at this tremendous pace until a 
total of seven hundred thousand was 
reached. 

This was the beginning of the ten cent 
magazine. It was our success in our 
effort to deal direct with the trade that — 
made it possible. At four and ahalf cents 
it was not possible. Somebody would 
have had to do just what I did do, or 
the people would not be reading a ten 
cent magazine today. 

As soon as it was demonstrated that | 
had won on our lines, then the American 
News Company sought to foster opposi- 
tion, and instead of paying four and a half 
cents, the maximum price they would pay 
me, they began paying five and ahalfcents, 
and are today paying from five and a half 
cents to perhaps as much as six cents a 
copy for ten cent magazines. They pay me 
for whatever number they take seven 
cents, the same price at which we sell to 
the retailer—seven cents net in New York. 
This is our price per copy for one copy ot 
a million, for the retailer and the whole- 
saler alike. We are today, as we were at 
the outset, our own wholesalers. We 
own our own news company, and pay 
tribute to no one. 

To make the situation more dramatic, 
it so happened that during this campaign 
I was again writing a serial story— 
‘‘Derringforth.’’ It was appearing in 
the magazine. ‘The work on this story, 
as on ‘‘ The Boy Broker,’’ was midnight 
work after long, fierce days at my office 

I wish to say here that it was not the 
ten cent price alone that commended 
MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE to the people. It 
was the magazine itself. The price 
merely gave it an audience. Conven- 
tionality had given place to fresher ideas. 
The people saw in it what they wanted, 
and they always buy what they want 
when they can buy it at a right price. 
Ten cents was a right price—a wonder, a 
marvel, at the time. 

That was four years ago. Today 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE has acirculation in 
excess of the combined circulation of 
Flarper’s, Scribner's, and The Century 
multiplied by two, and but for the other 
ten cent magazines in the field, all fol- 
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lowers of MuNSEY’s and made possible 
by reason of MuNSEy’s, we should have 
more circulation on MUNSEyY’s alone 
than all the other legitimate maga- 
zines of the country put together. 
A single edition of MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE 
today weighs more than three hundred 
tons, and to my best belief we are 
the largest consumers of book papers 
of any one publishing house in the 
world. 

From a magazine of about one hundred 
reading pages at that time we have grad- 
ually enlarged it to one hundred and 
sixty reading pages. It is now the size 
of the thirty five cent magazines. In en- 
larging the magazine from time to time I 
have had two distinct purposes in view : 
First, to give more and more, and 
always more, for the money ; and second, 
to get beyond competition. At one time 
ten cent magazines were springing up 
everywhere like mushrooms ; they are 
not springing up so numerously now. 
The road is a bit rocky, and the climb a 
bit forbidding. 


I did not go into this contest with the 
American News Company without due 
appreciation of what it meant. I knew 
their power, with their millions of capital 
and their forty to fifty branches. I knew 
the history of the wrecks on the beach— 
the men who had attempted to ignore 
them and deal direct with the trade. 

Jy capital was all on the wrong side 
of the ledger, and it was very much on 
the wrong side of the ledger. I had been 
facing losses—great, big, heavy losses— 
for four, solid, unbroken years, but there 
are times when combinations, conditions, 
decision, can do what capital cannot do, 
and I felt that with the ten cent price, 
and with the magazine I had in mind, and 
with the experience I had had both in pub- 
lishing and in business, the combinations 
were in my hands which would enable me 
to win out. I believed then, as I believe 
now, and as I have urged upon you gen- 
tlemen, I believed in the sober sense of 
the people. I relied on them, banked 
everything on them; you can rely on 
them, bank everything on them. 


TIDINGS OF THE PAST. 


I THOUGHT as I leaned from my casement, 
And felt the wind coolingly blow, 
That it blew fresh to me 
From far over the sea, 
The sea of the long, long ago. 


And through the white line of the breakers 
Which dashed on the rocks of today 
With a dissonant roar, 
There came to the shore 
A message for me from youth’s May ; 


That it brought me the tidings I longed for, 
Which had in the past been delayed, 
Of the days that had flown 
Ere their glories were known, 
And lost were the splendors displayed. 


There came the glad sound of youth’s laughter 
That followed the e’er ready jest, 
And the song sung by Love 
To a window above 
As his heart throbbed with hope in his breast. 


But came, too, a feeling of sorrow— 
Ave, grief follows joy !—for I know 
That the billows now bound 
O’er my youth, which was drowned 
In the sea of the long, long ago. 


Wood Levette Wilson. 
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MISCHIEVOUS Cupid, once upon a day, 
While looking for a target for his dart, 
Caught sight of me, and then to my dismay 
Aimed straight and true and pierced me to the 
heart. 


His wanton cruelty I] swore he’d rue. 
I tried him; judge and jury both was I; 
And ‘ guilty’’ was the verdict stern but true; 
Without delay I sentenced him to die. 


But all my bitter wrath was changed to joy, 
When my sweetheart, appealing, took his 
part, 
And now he’s ‘up for life”’ 
boy, 


the roguish 


Imprisoned here forever in my heart! 


D. Z. Doty. 
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A PORTRAIT STUDY. 


A PARISIAN ETCHER. 


The clever dry point etchings of Paul C. Helleu, who has made his mark in the French art 
of the day by the beauty of his work and its originality of theme and style. 


AST spring the French government 
le purchased from the exhibition of 
the National Fine Art Society a painting 
that was much talked about by artists. 
It was one of three exhibited there by 
Paul C. Helleu, all of them showing 
views in the grounds of Versailles. The 
one the authorities selected was a poetic 
treatment of the old pond, given with all 
the delicacy of the eighteenth century 
feeling—the feeling we know in Watteau’s 
pictures—illuminated by the keen intelli- 
gence which we call essentially modern. 
It was painted by a man who, although 
still young, has made himself representa- 
tive of a certain class or art in France. 


Paul C. Hell 


The National Fine Art Society, whose 
exhibition is known as the Salon of the 
Champs de Mars, to distinguish it from 
the Salon in the Champs Elysées, broke 
away from the older body on a question 
of aims. In the beginning there was a 
good deal of feeling between the two sets, 
each of which includes men of first rate 
fame; but as years have gone by, they 
have come to see that each has its place. 
The difference between the two bodies 
might be widely defined as the difference 
between the romantic and the classical. 
The old Salon clings to form, the new to 
color. ‘To the new body belong men like 
Puvis de Chavannes, who only needs the 
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etching 63 


Paul C. Heller 
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** CLEMENTINE..’’ 


From an etching by Paul C. Hellen 


calin gaze of the future to show him as 
great a man as any. Zorn, whose portraits 
were one of the sensations of our World’s 
Fair, and Tissot, widely known for his 
realistic pictures of the life of Christ, be- 
long to the younger society. Helleu, who 
Was a pupil and friend of Tissot, natu. - 


ally went there as well, although as an 
etcher he has the power of both schools. 
For several years he has been known in 
France for his work in this field, but it 
was not until an exhibition of his prints 
was given in England, not long ago, that 
he became popular outside of his own 
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C. Helieu 
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From an etching by 
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“IN THE LOUVRE:”’ 


From an etching by Paul C. Hellen 


country. ‘Then the critics, finding him, to come and look at them. They said: 
as they had found Whistler vears before, ‘‘ Here is a modern of moderns, a man 
a young man who had done a great num- with a new way of looking at the world.”’ 
ber of plates, every one with its own Nearly all of Helleu’s etchings are of 
peculiar distinction, called all the world figures, and the character of his work can 
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hardly be understood without some knowl- 
edge of his medium. Almost all of it is 
what is known as dry point etching. 
The dry point is a steel instrument which 
is used for scratching directly upon the 
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upon the copper. Naturally, where the 
needle goes it leaves a tiny, rough ridge 
by its side, and this, taking the ink, 
prints a velvety black. When the artist 
desires to give the gray tone which can 


“ WAITING.” 


Lrom 


copper plate. It is commonly known to 
the casual reader that etching proper is 
produced by covering a copper plate with 
Wax or varnish, drawing the picture upon 
this surface, and then using a corrosive 
acid to eat away the exposed lines. The 
dry point was originally used by men 
like Rembrandt to enliven and sharpen 
their work after the acid had done its 
work. Helleu does not touch his plate 
with wax or acid, but engraves directly 


an etching by Pau 


be so often noticed in Hellew’s plates, he 
wipes this away. 

No work that an artist can do is more 
fascinating to alover of form and bril- 
liant effect than this. M. Helleu began 
it for his own pleasure, and in it has 
found fame. He has finished almost a 
hundred plates, any one of which is full 
of beauty and style. Working as he 
does, rapidly—a dry point etching can 
be finished like a sketch—he is able to 
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grasp effects impossible to the painter. 
Before he began this work, or at least 
‘before the public was taken into his con- 
fidence, he had made a great many por- 
traits in pastel. When he took up etch- 
ing, he retained the tricks and manners 
of a portrait maker, so that his plates give 
you the vivid impression of an individu- 
ality. 

A great deal about the artist is told by 
the subjects he selects. He always takes 
beautiful, refined interiors, and each of 
what we may almost call his characters is 
well bred and natural, and possesses all 
the spontaneity of an arrested action. He 
has a dash which places every one of his 
people in the center of an incident. He 
is the farthest from the ‘‘ literary artist,’’ 
the man who must tell a story by 
his picture, but he does something a 
great deal better. He suggests a thousand 
stories, according to the mind of the 
looker on. 

Notwithstanding its effect of brilliant 
style, his work can be analyzed. It is 


done by the most approved and solid 
methods, the scientific and logical 
methods, which command the admiration 
of his fellow artists. He is not a trick- 
ster, with meretricious brilliancy, but a 
man whose work will live. His lines are 
full of a seeming simplicity, which is in 
truth a delicate and most subtle art. His 
arrangement of color effects, or what cor- 
responds to them in these etchings, is as 
studied and careful as ina painting. For 
example, in the etching reproduced on 
page 230, the jar behind the head of the 


young girl gleams as softly in its un-- 


touched whiteness as if it had been the 
product of hours of work instead of hours 
of thought. 

Sonietimes, in the treatment of detail, 
there is a suggestion of Ingres. But 
always Helleu is original and full of 
charm, not only to the artist, but to the 
multitude of people who are not educated 
in art, but who, after all, being ignorant 
of fads and fashions in art, are the great 
jury which gives a man fame. 


PEACE. 


SHE is forging heavy armor, she is casting mighty guns ; 
On the anvils of her sword smiths half a thousand hammers fall ; 
From the mother arms that hold them she persuades her noblest sons, 
To teach them to be leaders of the legions at her call. 


Her ships are on the ocean with her word to all the world ; 
Her fortresses are arming, though their fronts are green with turf ; 
They fly her gorgeous flag that’s now a hundred years unfurled ; 
And they speak a common language, on the shore or on the surf. 


In her secret laboratories she is toiling day and night ; 
She is mixing, grinding, burning, seeking some more deadly force 
That shall heed not space nor substance, yet perform her work aright 
When she speeds her dreadful messengers of order on their course. 


And her smile is on the wheat field, and her promise moves the loom ; 
In the miner’s humble cabin she sets plenty on the board ; 

On the cheeks of budding maidenhood she paints a richer bloom ; 
And the miser grows more careless of his closely cherished hoard. 


So she makes her children happy, and she smiles when they rejoice ; 
But she wastes no hour nor moment, on the gundeck or the field; 
She is busy, busy, busy, and her sweet and gracious voice 
Has a ring of sterner purpose than her words have yet revealed. 


Love and life and laughter fill our days with sweetness and delight, 

While she works and watches, smoothing all the pathways where we plod ; 
She will fashion out our future, and we trust it to her might 

Like as children trust a mother, for her mission is from God. 


Frank Roe Batchelder. 
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“THE ANGEL OF DEATH STAYING THE HAND OF THE SCULPTOR.”’ 


From a photograph by the Carbon Studio, New YVork—Copvright, 1894, bv Daniel Chester French 


DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH, 


SCULPTOR. 


A typical representative of the younger school of American sculpture—French’s most notable 
statues and monuments, and the striking originality and variety of his work. 


the seclusion of Forest Hills Ceme- 

tery, there stands the most striking 
and original piece of sculpture yet created 
by an American. Perhaps the youth 
whose burial place it marks did not ac- 
complish his ambition in life, but Martin 
Milmore did not live in vain if the world 
only remembers him by the monument 
over his grave—‘‘ The Angel of Death 
Staying the Hand of the Sculptor,’’ by 
Daniel Chester French. 

Martin Milmore was a young Boston 
sculptor whose most notable work was 
the Soldiers’ Monument, which stands on 
the Common of his native city. Pos- 
sessed of a steadily growing talent in his 
profession, this artist seemed likely to 


Ju out of the city of Boston, amid 


attain high rank in the plastic art of his 
country. Death, however, stayed his 
hand and he dropped his chisel with his 
ideals unfulfilled. . - 
A glance at the engraving of the group 
on this page shows the feeling and senti- 
ment of Mr. French’s conception, and the 
power and beauty of the completed work. 
The motif of the group is the pathos and 
mystery of death. We see the youth full 
of virility and enthusiastic in his art. 
He is working on a low relief, a sphinx, 
the personification of mystery. Then 
Death approaches the boy. The sculptor 
has not portrayed her as a hideous and 
dreadful monster. Rather, she comes as 
a beautiful woman in full maturity to per- 
form her allotted and inevitable duty with 
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a sense of tender sadness. Her hand 
does not snatch the chisel from the youth. 
She tempers the sting of fate with gentle 
sympathy. Would that we might know 
why she calls the worker to a new task. 


MT 





But her face is shaded by somber folds of 
drapery, and its expression, aS we can 
discern it, portrays only the accomplish- 
ment of her duty. The dark angel calls 
the youth home as the wistful mother 
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“GALLAUDET AND HIS FIRST DEAF MUTE PUPIL.” 


From the Gallaudet Monument in Washington. 
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seeks her child; but whither he is going 
we know not. 

This memorial to Martin Milmore has 
an international reputation. It was ex- 
hibited in the Paris Salon of 1891, and, 
although it was very unfavorably placed, 
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‘** PATRIOTISM,”” “‘ ERIN,”’ 


MAGAZINE. 


of hisneighbors. The author of ‘ Little 
Women’’ saw the boy’s real worth, and 
encouraged him in the profession he 
would choose. It was at her suggestion 
that he entered the Boston School of Fine 
Arts. Then young French met J. Q. A. 
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AND “* POETRY.”’ 


From the John Boyle O’ Reilly Monument in Boston. 


it received a gold medal of honor at the 
hands of the judges, and the most un- 
stinted praise from artists and critics, as 
it-justly deserved. 

Mr. French is a New Englander by 
birth. At eighteen he went from his 
native town, Exeter, New Hampshire, to 
the famous old village of Concord, near 
Boston, and there he first developed the 
idea that he wanted to be asculptor. He 
was most fortunate in possessing the 
close friendship of that friend to all young 
people, Miss Louisa Alcott, who was one 


Ward, the well known sculptor, and be- 
came his pupil; and although he studied 
but one month with Mr. Ward, it was 
there that he laid the foundation of his 
success. 

But the desire to accomplish something 
great burned within the young artist's 
heart. The love he bore his adopted town 
of Concord, coupled with the feeling o! 
patriotism, which had been enhanced by 
living amid the scenes of the first strugg| 
for American freedom, prompted him to 
offer as a gift a statue of ‘‘The Minut 
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STATUE OF THOMAS STARR KING, ORATOR AND AUTHOR. 


Modeled by Daniel Chester French and erected in San Francisco. 
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From the Clark Monument, 


Man,’’ to be placed on the very spot 
where the shot was fired that was ‘‘ heard 
round the world.”’ 

On his twenty fifth birthday, the statue 


was unveiled before a _ representative 
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ANGELS.”’ 


Forest Hills Cemetery, Boston 


gathering of New England people. French 
had done his work without any remunera- 
tion, but the people of Concord were so 
well pleased with the monument to the 
memory of those who fell at the old 
bridge, that they voted its designer a 
thousand dollars. 

French went to Florence after this, and 
had the good fortune to study under two 
of his famous countrymen, Thomas Ball 


“INDIAN CORN.”’ 


Modeled by Daniel Chester French for the Chicago World's Fair. 
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and Preston Powers. His foreign studies, 
however, were brief. ‘‘ Altogether,’’ he 
says, ‘‘I have spent only three years 
abroad, and I’m proud to say that I’m an 
American artist.’’ 

One day, after Mr. French had returned 
home, and had settled in New York, he 
was sitting in his studio and reading, 
with some amusement, a letter he had 
received from an old man in Boston who 
wanted him to make a statue. Letters of 
this kind come in numbers to well known 
sculptors, but when they are answered 
with an estimate of the cost of the work 
the presumptive clients are seldom heard 
from again. Not that sculptors are ex- 
orbitant, but those who are uninformed in 
such matters have very vague ideas as to 





STATUE OF JOHN HARVARD, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


door. On its being opened, he saw an 
old man, whom he invited in, and asked to 
what he could attribute the pleasure of this 
call. The aged visitor proved to be the 
correspondent from Boston, who had been 
asked by Mr. French to come to New York 














CAMBRIDGE. 


Modeled by Daniel Chester French, and presented to the University by Samuel J. Bridge. 


the expense involved, and fail to realize 
the far cry between the artist and the 
artisan, the genius and the ordinary stone 
pointer. Mr. French had replied to his 
Boston correspondent, and thought that 
negotiations would probably end there ; 

ut he happened to pick up the letter again, 
nd was looking over it when he heard 
some one coming slowly up his studio 
stairs. Presently the labored footsteps 
ceased, and a timid knock came at the 


if he really wanted a statue and cared to 
pay the price asked. 

The sequel to this storv is soon toid. 
By the side of Memorial Hall, in Cam- 
bridge, there is a seated statue of the 
founder of the university, John Harvard. 
The visitor to Mr. French's studio was 
Samuel J. Bridge, and this was his gift to 
his alma mater. 

Another of French’s statues is of a man 
who in his way was as much of a libera- 
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tor as the immortal Lincoln. Dr. Thomas 
H. Gallaudet struck the shackles from 
our unfortunate fellow creatures whom 
fate has sentenced to an earthly solitude— 
the deaf mutes. The work to which this 


Hf] 
ANGEL FROM THE CHAPMAN MEMORIAL, MILWAUKEE. 
Modeled by Daniel Chester French. 


noble man gave his whole life is splendidly 
immortalized in the group of the teacher 
and his first pupil. The master has his 
arm about the poor little unfortunate, 
and with his other hand is showing her 
the letter A of the sign language. The 
wistful expression on the child’s face 
seems to bear with it the eager look of an 
explorer who from the heights sees before 
him a new country opening to his view. 
Five years ago the Chicago World’s 
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Fair showed to the whole world, and to 
ourselves, the tremendous physical re 
sources of our country, and, at the same 
time, it proved that America is taking het 
proper stand in the arts. Tothe painter 
there was given his due, of course, 
but it was the two kindred arts of 
architecture and sculpture that 
made the White City what it will 
ever remain in the minds of all who 
saw it, the most beautiful spot 
that has been created by man since 
the coming of Christianity. 

Our native sculptors wrought 
many works for the Fair; and now, 
when it has taken its place in 
history, and is only an epoch in the 
story of America, a few of the statues 
which beautified this fairyland are 
fortunately preserved to us. Fore- 
ost among the gems of sculpture 
from the great exposition are the 
works of Daniel Chester French. 
His ‘‘ Republic’”’ of the Peristyle is 
as famous as the Bartholdi statue 
in the harbor of New York. The 
Columbus Quadriga is another of 
Mr. French’s most representative 
works. Every one remembers the 
group—Columbus riding in hono1 
in the chariot, the maidens leading 
the horses. The whole work is full 
of what the Westerners called 
‘‘snap and go.’’ At the same time, 
it does not lose any of the creator's 
art of dignified and graceful group- 
ing and posing of the various 
figures. 

Four other statues by the same 
sculptor stood about the Court of 
Honor, and all were much admired. 
‘‘Indian Corn,” engraved on page 
238, was one ofthem. The animal 
figures in these groups, and in the 
Columbus Quadriga, are the work 
of Mr. Edward C. Potter, with whose 
coéperation Mr. French has had great 
success, the one modeling the animals 
and the other the human figures. 

Another memorial designed by Mr. 
French is the Boston monument to the 
memory of John Boyle O'Reilly, the po: 
and man of letters. In this, as in th 
relief of ‘‘ Death and the Sculptor,’’ M 
French has created a work of art that will 
keep alive the name of O’ Reilly when tlic 
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DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH, SCULPTOR. 


writings of the Irish American littérateur 
are read no more. 

Thomas Starr King, the well remem- 
bered citizen of San Francisco, whose war 
time oratory and writings did much to 
keep alive California’s loyalty to the 
Union, is the subject of one of Mr. 
French’s statues, which was set up in his 
honor by the Golden Gate City. 

Among the notable features of the dec- 
oration of the new National Library at 
Washington is  French’s’ statue’ of 
Herodotus. The best artists of America 
were called in to beautify this splendid 
building, and the resulting works of 
architecture, sculpture, and mural paint- 
ing, grandas they are, do not overshadow 
the figure of the Father of History, which 
by its individuality of pose and handling 
discloses the identity of its creator. 

The two basreliefs on page 238, repre- 
senting kneeling child angels, are parts 
of the Clark memorial in the Forest Hills 
Cemetery. The other angel figure on 
page 240 is from the Chapman memorial, 
both of which works are French's. 

So much for what the artist has accom- 
plished. A visit to the sculptor’s studio 
discovers a man on the bright side of 
forty five, who welcomes you with a 
genial, quiet manner, and chats about his 
new commissions without the slightest 
evidence of pride in his success. His 
latest completed work was a statue of 
Rufus Choate, which will shortly be un- 
veiled in Boston. He now has in handa 
monument to Grant, to be erected in Phil- 
adelphia. Another, to which Mr. Edward 
C. Potter will add the strength of his animal 
modeling, is the gift to the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900 by the women of America, 
an equestrian statue of Washington. Mr. 
French is also working upon three bronze 
doors for the Boston Public Library, which 
will represent nearly life sized figures 
of ‘‘Wisdom and Knowledge,”’ ‘ Truth 
and Fiction, ’’ and ‘‘ Music and Poetry.”’ 

Finally the sculptor refers to a work 
into which he is entering not only with 
the interest he takes in all his commis- 
sions, but with a tender affection for the 
man in whose memory the monument is 
to be erected, Richard M. Hunt. The 
memorial to the famous New York archi- 
tect will combine architecture and sculp- 
ture, and Mr. Bruce Price has been chosen 
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as the sculptor’s collaborator. It will be 
a notable addition to the public monu- 
ments of New York. 

Tothe mind of an artist of Mr. French’s 
temperament this factor, a city’s adorn- 





HERODOTUS. 


Modeled by Daniel Chester French for the Con- 
gresstonal Library, Washington. 


ment, is most important. A metropolis 
should not bend all its energies to money 
getting. Yet we must do something 
more than erect schools and colleges, 
libraries and museums, for the people’s 
education and moral advancement. We 
must adorn these buildings and our parks 
and squares with monuments to the 
nation’s great, which will inspire in the 
American heart a true appreciation of 
patriotism and artistic beauty. 
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AN AMERICAN 





CATHEDRAL. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., 
BISHOP OF NEW YORK. 


Bishop Potter points out that America has fine dwelling houses, gorgeous hotels, and huge, 
commercial structures, but almost no worthy churches—The great cathedral now building in 
New York, and what it will stand for in the life of the metropolis. 


HE story of a nation may be written 
in various ways; for the life of a 
nation is made up of many elements. 


For a long time a great share of any 
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people’s history was to be found in its 
wars. In ages when peace and progress 
were mainly dependent upon physical 
prowess, the records of battles and con- 
quests, the long and bloody roster of 
territory overrun and tribes conquered 
and subdued, made upa large part, if not 
the largest part, of a nation’s annals. 
Then, after it had vindicated its rights 
to be, it began, first, to till the soil ; and 
then to build its houses, and shops, 
and then sanctuaries of religion and 
philanthropy. The order has not always 
been precisely the same, but it is along 
lines such as these that civic, munici- 
pal, national activities have been wont 
to move. 
It has not been greatly different in 
such a nation as ours. ‘The early history 
of the founders of the republic was one 
of struggle and privation. Out of 
savage hands, out of the hard grasp of 
adverse conditions of climate and soil, 
they snatched their farms and gardens, 
and then they built their modest homes, 
characteristic of our more 
modern civilization, created their mills 
and factories and steam and _ water 
roads. Along with these, but not often 
abreast of them, there went the building 
of schools and churches; but for a long 
time the schools were very cheap, and 
the churches were very plain. 

So far as the latter were concerned, 
there was undoubtedly one very potential 
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AN AMERICAN CATHEDRAL. 


reason, which has’ not even now 
ceased to be influential, and which 
largely explains a bareness and bar- 
renness of grace and ornament that 
in some aspects is almost pathetic. 
Our fathers—at any rate, the earliest 
and the sturdiest of them—came to 
these shores ina mood of strong recoil 
from externalism in religion, of 
which, here at any rate, they declared 
they would have none. ‘They were 
Puritans, they were Quakers, they 
were Huguenots ; but whatever they 
were, they were weary and impatient 
of a conception of religion which 
made it to consist largely in costly 
and splendid ceremonial, and in a 
pampered and indolent hierarchy. 
From these things, and from every- 
thing that seemed to them to be 
identified with these things, their 
revolt was vehement, if not extrav- 
agant. And so we have, or have 
had, in America, whether in Puritan 
New England, or Presbyterian Vir- 
ginia, or among the Methodists and 
Baptists of the South and West, a 
certain stern impatience of the deco- 
rative in church architecture, and of 
all, or almost all, that was stately or 
splendid or costly in the structure 
and adornment of places of worship. 

Meantime, a changehad been going 
on in the land, whose signs today are 
manifold on every hand. The wealth 
of the nation had grown by leaps 
and bounds; and, not unnaturally, 
its first structural manifestations 
were in the people’s homes. We can 
all remember when, in our inland 
communities, the first imposing 
structure was the dwelling house of 
the rich man of the place. In orna- 
mental and pretentious character- 
istics, its relative proportions often 
eclipsed those of the village meeting 
house or the town hall. These were 
plain to austerity, and bleak in their 
destitution of any structural en- 
richinent 

The advance has moved, since its first 
beginnings, and is still moving upon 
inuch the same lines. Foreigners who 
have visited this country have been chiefly 
mpressed, thus far, with our domestic 
rchitecture. In that they have seen, 
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© BAY OF THE CHOIR. 


they think, very interesting and unique 
illustrations of a felicitous adaptability 
to climate and the various conditions of 
modern life, and a clever ingrafting of 
earlier types of household architecture 
upon certain features which are distinctly 
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cially as to their interiors, which 
often seems incongruous and somie- 
times vulgar. This is conspicuously 
true of buildings where, under our 
modern modes of living, families are 
herded together in what are known as 
apartment houses, and in hotels. In 
these latter, in our greater cities, the 
strife to excel in glitter and splendor 
has been almost grotesque and often 
melancholy. For it cannot be denied 
that even the temporary housing of 
people, the large majority of whom 


a < Phere “| are wholly unwonted to them, in huge 
x: fi CaO) shire 
= a caravansaries where the marble halls 


and corridors, the frescos and hang- 
ings, and ornaments of every kind, are 
of almost palatial splendor, has edu- 
cated men and women to impatience 
with modest surroundings, to extrav- 


agance, and to wanton and reckless 
living. Some day some thoughtful 


person will find it worth while to trace 
the story of those who are housed in 
palatial hotels, and to show what is 
the reflex influence upon them of their 
surroundings. 

Meanwhile the competition in archi- 
tectural achievement has affected our 
public buildings, though not in so 
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AN EXTERIOR BUTTRESS. 


our own. Grace, substance, utility, and 
a presiding good taste have dominated 
much that we have done, and have made 
it distinctively our own. 

Less can be said for our architectural 
achievements in other fields, though in 
some of these the note of excellence is not 
wholly wanting. Buildings dedicated to 
the purposes of trade and commerce began 
by being ugly, and have proceeded in 
many instances only to become huge. 
There has been in numerous cases, and 
lately more and more conspicuously, a 
tendency to costly ornamentation, espe- 










large a degree nor with such striking 
results. The best of them is the late 
Mr. Richardson’s court house in Pitts- 
burg, and perhaps Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White’s public library in Bos- 
ton. Some fine collegiate buildings 
we have, though here our architectural 
glories are not many; and we have 
one or two noble churches—not 
more. 

But as yet religion waits for its 
worthy expression in material form, 
and has nothing of which we may boast. 
We have been too busy—or, we may say, 
too hard pushed—to rear anything note- 
worthy or memorable for God, though 
we have made it up, many people think, 
by raising a great many cheap church 
buildings, and a great many hospitals, 
orphan asylums, and refuges foreall sorts 
and conditions of halt and blind and 
otherwise disabled human beings. These 
have not been beautiful, perhaps, but 
they have been useful; and it is an open 
question with many whether they are not 
all that we need to build. 
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They would be if man were made up 
only of brain and body. But the sources 


of nourishment that feed and succor these 
have not thus far proved sufficient for 
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higher than I ;’’ and they never will have 
any. A race without a religion is an in- 
conceivable anomaly, and a_ grotesque 
impossibility. There never was one, 






























































THE CHOIR, SEEN FROM THE CENTER OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


liumanity; and they never will., Our 
splendid homes, our stately libraries, our 
ostly asylums, have no message to that 
n man which wrung from David the cry, 

Out of the deep have I called unto Thee, 
‘) Lord!” ‘Lift me to the Rock that is 


there never will be one. Faith in the 
Divine Fatherhood, and fellowship in the 
Divine Brotherhood, have made the world 
what it is today in all its best and most 
benignant attitudes, and, like everything 
else of enduring value and influence, it 
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GROUND PLAN FOR THE CATHEDRAL 
must have its visible expression in wor- 
ship, in creeds, in structures. 

And hence the necessity—there is no 
other word, and I use it advisedly—for a 
cathedral. Am I misrepresenting what I 
may call the public or social manifesta- 
tions of religion, its organized expression, 
as it widely prevails among us, when I 
say that the church, in the popular con- 
ception, consists mainly of a huge audi- 
torium, with a platform and a more or 
less dramatic performer, and a congrega- 
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tional parlor, and a parish kitchen? | 
recognize cordially the earnest purpose to 
get hold of people out of which most of 
this has come. But it is well to recognize 
something else, and that is that religion 
has never survived anywhere without the 
due recognition and conservation of the 
instinct of worship. That lies at the 
basis of it, always and everywhere. First 
there must be something that moves us 
to that upward reaching thought out of 
which comes penitence, and prayer, and 
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faith, andall the rest. Buta diet kitchen 
will not do that, nor anything that ap- 
peals only to the utilitarian side of life. 

I appeal to any candid experience 
whether there is not, on the other hand, 
something else that does. I ask those 
who remember Rouen, or Durham, or 
Salisbury, whether, when first they en- 
tered some such noble sanctuary, there 
was not that in its proportions, its ar- 
rangements, its whole atmosphere, 
which made it, in a sense that it had 
never been before, their impulse to kneel ? 
We may protest that this is mere re- 
ligious estheticism, and in one sense it 
is; but until we have divorced the soul 
and the body, the eye and the mind, 
the imagination and the senses, we can- 
not leave it out of account. 

We Americans are said to be the most 
irreverent people in the world, and of the 
substantial truth of that accusation 
there cannot bethe smallest doubt. But 
did it ever occur to us to ask how it has 
come about ? It is time to stop talking 
about the influence of Puritan traditions 
to descendants who are so remote from 
those traditions as to be unable to dis- 
tinguish between the austerity that 
hated ceremonialism, and the debonair 
indiflerentism that dismisses the simplest 
elements of religious decorum. 

We have little reverence because we 
have but a poor environment in which 
to learnit. The vast majority of church 
buildings in America are utterly un- 
suggestive of the idea of worship. There 
is nothing in them to hush speech, to 
uncover the head, to bend the knee. 
And, as a matter of fact, they were 
designed for nothing of the sort. They 
are expedients devised for a certain use, 
and that use is one which, under any 
honest construction of it, involves an 
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utterly fragmentary conception of the 
Christian religion. 

Surely about one thing there can be 
no doubt, and that is that the noblest 
ideas should have the noblest expres- | 
sion. But what are the noblest ideas 
ifthey are not those which ally man to a 
nobler and diviner future? It is in vain 
that a clever skepticism—comic and, for- 
sooth, textually critical in the latest and 
noisiest exhibition of it among us—it is in 
\cin that such a skepticism dispenses 
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with God, and tells us that it has looked 
into the bottom of the analytical chemist’s 
crucible and found no soul. Out from the 
despair of the present the heart travels as 
by a mathematical law along the ascend- 
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ing arc of faith until it reaches the vision 
of the kingdom that is to be. And the 
witness of that kingdom—its visible ex- 
pression in stone and color, in form and 
dimensions, in position and dignity—is 
that not of the smallest possible conse- 
quence, while you are taking infinite 
pains with your child’s bedroom that it 
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effect, ‘‘ let us have churches which are 
cheap expedients, and that in the poverty 
of their every attribute express the poverty 
of our conceptions of reverence, of majesty, 
of worship. But let us build our own 
palaces as if, indeed, we ourselves were 
kings.”’ 

I submit that in such a situation the ca- 
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shall have its face to the sun, or with 
your stables that they shall be well 
drained ? 

There is something, when we stop to 
think of it, in the relative cost and thought 
that men spend on the places in which 
they sleep, and eat, and lounge, and 
trade—on a club, a hotel, a theater, a 
bank—on the one hand, and on a house 
for the worship of the Arbiter of one’s 
eternal destiny on the other, which must 
strike an angel, if he is capable of such 
an emotion, with a sense of pathetic 
humor. And we are, many of us, so en- 
tirely clear about it. ‘‘ Yes,’’ we say in 
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thedral, instead of being an anachronism, 
is a long neglected witness which we may 
sorely need. The greatest ages of the 
world, the greatest nations of the world, 
have not been those that built only for 
their own comfort or amusement ; and it 
is simply inevitable that a great idea 
meanly housed, and meanly expressed in 
those forms in which we express reverence 
for our heroes and love for our dead, and 
loyalty to our country—in which, in a 
word, we express toward our best and 
greatest among our fellow men, or toward 
human institutions, veneration and affe: 

tion and patriotism—it is inevitable, | 
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say, that a great idea thus meanly 
treated will come to be meanly esteemed. 

We are fond of speaking, on the one 
hand, of what is archaic and superannu- 
ated, and of our cisatlantic wants and 
conditions as being, on the other hand, 
somehow absolutely unique and excep- 
tional. But they are not. America wants, 
I suppose, honesty and integrity and 
faith quite as much, and indeed rather 
more, than she wants electric railways 
and a protective tariff. And if so, she 
wants the visible institutions which at 
once testify to and bear witness of these 
things, and that in their most majestic 
and convincing<proportions. 

It would be an interesting question, if 
a foreigner were asked where in America 
he had seen any visible structure which 
impressively witnessed to religion, and 
which compared worthily with the enor- 
mous buildings reared for other purposes, 
or with similar structures in other lands— 
it would be interesting, I repeat, if some- 
what humiliating, to hear what he would 
say. For, in fact, there are not five 
church edifices in the United States 
which for dignity, monumental gran- 
deur, and nobility of conception or pro- 
portion are worthy of being mentioned. 
And it would seem to. be worth while to 
consider whether, the country having 
spent the first four hundred years of its 
existence in making itself extremely rich 
and extremely comfortable, it might not 
be well to set about building at least 
one noble structure which did not weave, 
or print, or mold, or feed, or lodge, save 
as it wove the garment of an immortal 
hope, and fed, and formed, and housed 
those creatures of a yet loftier destiny who 
are immortal. In one word, it can hardly 
be urged that a cathedral is out of date 
until it is admitted that it is out of date 
to believe in God and to worship Him. 

The illustrations which accompany this 
article will help to tell to the eye some- 
thing of one effort which is making, in 
the city of New York, to give visible 
expression to that belief and worship. 
Within the past few years three blocks of 
land have been secured and paid for, near 
the northwest corner of the Central Park, 
lying between One Hundred and Tenth 
and One Hundred and Thirteenth Streets, 
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and between Amsterdam Avenue and 
Morningside Park, for this purpose. It 
is a site of preéminent dignity and ample 
proportions, overlooking the whole city, 
and yet close to those ‘‘ Harlem flats,’’ as 
our fathers called them, which are likely 
one day to be, with their vast apartment 
houses already accumulating upon them, 
the most densely populated portion of the 
city. On this site, excavations have 
been made for the Choir and Tower, 
and the walls of these are slowly rising 
into space. ‘The architects of the struc- 
ture are Messrs. Heins & La Farge, and 
their vast and impressive designs—the 
building will be between four and five 
hundred feet in length—have won wide 
recognition and appreciation. 

They do not depart radically from the 
accepted zorm or type of a cathedral, and 
yet they include features of individual 
and original interest. In accordance with 
a suggestion of the writer, seven Chapels 
of Tongues will surround the great Choir, 
in which on each Lord’s Day will bea 
service in seven different languages ; so 
that the stranger and the foreigner may 
worship ‘‘in his own tongue wherein he 
was born,’’ until, as it were, over that 
bridge he passes into the great cathedral 
itself, to join there in the worship and 
tongue of his adopted land. 

In this connection, the wide grounds of 
the cathedral will afford a breathing and 
resting place for mothers and their chil- 
dren, workmen and their wives, and all 
others who may come up out of the more 
crowded life of the great city below them. 
In the midst of that, in its most con- 
gested neighborhood, already stands the 
pro cathedral, with its schools, gym- 
nasium, community house, and other 
agencies for reaching and helping the 
manifold life about it. For, for these 
supremely—the people, all of them, of 
whatever kindred and tongue and condi- 
tion who will turn their feet thitherward 
—the new cathedral is rising, to be, so far 
as it may, the worthy and enduring wit- 
ness of Him Who came to transform and 
ennoble human society, and Who, speak- 
ing through His first disciples to all men 
everywhere has said: ‘‘Come unto me-— 
I will give you rest ;’’ and ‘‘ All ye are 
brethren ! ’’ 





Flenry C. Potter. 
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Mr. Weyman, whose “Gentleman of France” created a new school of | | | | 


historical romance, has found in the England of George Ill a field for a story | 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


IN the spring of 1767, on his way from Bath, Lord Chatham, the great English statesman, stops 
at the Castle Inn, at Marlborough, where he is detained by an attack of the gout. While here he 
sends for Sir George Soane, a young knight who has squandered his fortune at the gaming tables, 
to inform him that a claimant has appeared for the £50,000 which were left with him by his grand- 
father in trust for the heirs of his uncle Anthony Soane, and which, according to the terms of the 
will, would have become Soane’s own in nine months more. Sir George a‘~ives in time to find 
Lady Duntorough, the mother of a man whom he has recently wounded in a duel, vehemently 
denouncing a3 impostors a party of three who have taken possession of Soane’s rooms. Sir George 
recognizes them as Julia Masterson, a young girl reputed to be the daughter of a dead college 
servant at Oxford, her mother, and an attorney named Fishwick, who once rendered some slight 
professional services to him. Though ignorant of the cause of their presence, the shrewish vis- 
countess is repugnant to him, so, to her great disgust, he sides with the humbler travelers, and 
relinquishes his rooms to them. 

As if to annoy Lady Dunborough still further, her son now comes to the Castle in search of Julia, 
of whom he is deeply enamored, and her attempted interference so enrages him that, when he 
finally secures speech with the girl and she refuses him, he vows he will carry her off by force. In 
the mean time, ignorant that she is the mysterious claimant and his uncle’s heir, Soane also falls 
in love with Julia, and asks her to be his wife ; but she tells him that she will give him her 
answer on the morrow. Sir George goes to his estates at Estcombe in the early morning, and when 
he returns to the Castle he finds the house in an uproar, for the girl has been abducted. ‘Then, for 
the first time, Soane learns who Julia is and why sheis there. To avert suspicion from her son, 
Lady Dunborough strives to have Sir George detained, but her efforts prove futile, and accompanied 
by his servant and Mr. Fishwick, the young knight sets out in pursuit. A clue he finds indicates that 
the abductors are making for Bristol, and they follow the road in that direction, drawing rein in 
Chippenham. 


XVIII (Continued). and helpers paused to listen, or stared at the 


heaving flanks of the riders’ horses—‘ did 





COACH—one of the night coaches 

out of Bristol—was standing before 

the inn at Chippenham, the horses 
smoking, the lamps flaring cheerfully, a 
crowd round it; the driver had just unbuck- 
led his reins and flung them either way. 
Sir George pushed his horse up to the splin- 
ter bar and hailed him, asking where he had 
met a closed chaise and four, traveling Bris- 
tol way at speed. 

“A closed chaise and four?” the man 
answered, looking down at the party; and 
then, recognizing Sir George, “I beg your 
honor’s pardon,” he said. ‘ Here, Jere- 
my ’—to the guard, while the stable man 


we meet a closed chaise and four tonight?” 

“We met a chaise and four at Cold As- 
ton,” the guard answered, ruminating. 
“ But ’twas Squire Norris’ of Sheldon, and 
there was no one but the squire in it. And 
a chaise and four at Marshfield, but that was 
a burying party from Batheaston, going 
home very merry. No other, closed or 
open, that I can mind, sir, this side of Dun- 
geon Cross, and that is but two miles out of 
Bristol.” 

“They are an hour and a half in front of 
us!” Sir George cried eagerly. “ Will a 
guinea improve your memory?” 

** Aye, sir, but ’twon’t make it,”’ the coach- 


: * Copyright, 1808, dy Stanley J. Weyman. 
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man answered, grinning. “ Jeremy is right. 
I mind no others. What will’ your honor 
want with them?” . 

“They have carried off a young lady,” 
Mr. Fishwick cried shrilly—‘ Sir George's 
kinswoman! ” 

“To be sure!” ejaculated the driver, amid 
a murmur of astonishment; and the crowd, 
which had grown rapidly since their arrival, 
pressed nearer to listen. ‘“ Where from, 
sir, if I may make so bold?” 

“ From the Castle at Marlborough.” 

‘* Dear me, dear me, there is audacious- 
ness! If you like! And you ha’ followed 
them so far, sir?” 

Sir George nodded, and turned to the 
crowd. “A guinea for news!” he cried. 
“Who saw them go through Chip’n’am?” 

He had not long to wait for the answer. 
“They never went through Chip’n’am,” 
hiccuped a thick voice from the rear of the 
press. 

“They came this way out of Calne,” Sir 
George retorted, singling the speaker out, 
and signing to the people to make way so 
that he might get at him. 

“Aye, but they never—came to Chip- 
’n’am,” the fellow answered, leering at him 
with drunken wisdom. ‘“ D’you see that, 
master?” 

“Which way, then?’ Soane cried impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ Which way did they go?” 

But the man only lurched a step nearer. 

“ That’s telling!” he said, with a beery 
smile. ‘‘ You want to be—as wise as I be!” 

Jeremy, the guard, seized him by the col- 
lar and shook him. ‘ You drunken fool!” 
he said, ‘ d’ye know that this is Sir George 
Soane of Estcombe? Answer him, you 
swine, or you'll be in the cage in a one, 
two!” 

“You let me be!” the man whined, strug- 
gling to release himself. ‘It’s no business 
of yours. Let me be, master!” 

Sir George raised his whip in his wrath; 
but he lowered it again with a groan. ‘‘ Can 
no one make him speak?” he said, looking 
round. The man was staggering and lurch- 
ing to and fro in the guard’s grasp. 

“ His wife, but she is to Marshfield, nurs- 
ing her sister,” answered one. “ But give 
him his guinea, Sir George. “Twill save 
time, maybe.” 

Soane flung it to him. 
“* Now speak! ”’ 

“ That’sh better!” the man muttered. 
“That’s talking! Now I'll tell you. You 
go back to Devizes corner—corner of the 
road to De-vizes—you—you understand? 
There was a car-car-carriage there without 
lights an hour back. It was waiting under 
the hedge. I saw it and I—I know what’s 
what! ” 


“There !”’ he said. 
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Sir George flung a guinea to the guard, 
and wheeled his horse about. In the act of 
turning his eye fell on the lawyer’s steed, 
which, chosen for sobriety rather than stay- 
ing powers, was on the point of foundering. 
“Get another,” he cried; ‘‘ and follow! ” 

Mr. Fishwick uttered a wail of despair. 
To be left to follow—to follow alone, in the 
dark, through unknown roads, with scarce a 
clue, and on a strange horse—the prospect 
might have appalled a hardier man. Fortu- 
nately he was saved from it by Sir George's 
servant, a stolid, silent man, who might be 
warranted to ride twenty miles without 
speaking. ‘‘ Here, take mine, sir,” he said. 
“TI must stop to get a lanthorn; we shall 
need one now. Do you go with his honor.” 

Mr. Fishwick slid down and was hoisted 
into the other’s saddle. By the time this was 
done Sir George was almost lost in the 
gloom at the farther end of the street. But 
anything rather than be left behind, so the 
lawyer laid on his whip in a way that would 
have astonished him a few hours before, and 
overtook his leader as he emerged from the 
town. They rode without speaking, until 
they had retraced their steps to the foot of 
the hill and could discern a little higher on 
the ascent the turn for Devizes. 

It is possible that Sir George hoped to find 
the chaise still lurking in the shelter of the 
hedge, for as he rode up to the corner he 
drew a pistol from his holster and took his 
horse by the head. If so, he was disap- 
pointed. The moon had risen so high that 
its cold light disclosed the whole width of 
the roadway, leaving no place in which even 
a dog could lie hidden. Nor, as far as the 
eye could travel along the pale strip of road 
that ran southward, was there any move- 
ment or sign of life. 

Sir George dropped from his saddle and, 
stooping, sought for proof of the toper’s 
story. He had no difficulty in finding it. 
There were the deep, narrow ruts which the 
wheels of a chaise long stationary had made 
in the turf at the side of the road, and south 
of them was a plat of poached ground where 
the horses had stood and shifted their feet 
uneasily. He walked forward, and by the 
moonlight traced the dusty indents of the 
wheels until they exchanged the sward for 
the hard road. There they were lost in 
other tracks, but the inference was plain. 
The chaise had gone south to Devizes. 

For the first time Sir George felt the full 
horror of uncertainty. He climbed into his 
saddle and sat looking across the waste with 
eyes of misery, asking himself whither and 
for what! Whither had they taken her, and 
why? The Bristol road once left, his theory 
was at fault; he had no clue, and presently 
felt, where time was life and more than life, 
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the slough of horrible conjecture rise to his 
very lips. 

Only one thing, one certain thing, re- 
mained—the road; the pale ribbon running 
southwards under the stars. He must cling 
to that. The chaise had gone that way, and 
though the double might be no more than a 
trick to throw pursuers off the trail, though 
the first dark lane, the first roadside tavern, 
the first solitary farm house, might swallow 
the unhappy girl and the wretches who had 
her in their power, what other clue had he? 
What other chance but to track the chaise 
that way, though every check, every minute 
of uncertainty, of thought, of hesitation—and 
a hundred such there must be in a tithe of 
the miles—racked him with fears and dread- 
ful surmises? 

There was no other. The wind sweeping 
across the downs—on the western extremity 
of which he stood, looking over the lower 
ground about the Avon—brought the dis- 
tant howl of a dog to his ears, and chilled his 
blood heated with riding. An owl beating 
the fields for mice sailed overhead; a hare 
rustled through the fence. The stars above 
were awake; in the intense silence of the up- 
land he could almost hear the great spheres 
throb as they swept through space! But the 
human world slept; and while it slept what 
work of darkness might not be doing? That 
scream, shrill and ear piercing, that sud- 
denly rent the night—thank God, it was only 
a rabbit’s death cry, but it left the sweat on 
his brow. After that he could, he would, 
wait for nothing and no man! Lanthorn or 
no lanthorn, he must be moving. He raised 
his whip, then let it fall again as his ear 
caught far away the first faint hoof beats of 
a horse traveling the road at headlong 
speed. 

The sound was very distant at first, but it 
grew rapidly, and presently filled the night. 
It came from the direction of Chippenham. 
Mr. Fishwick, who had not dared to inter- 
rupt his companion’s calculations, heard the 
sound with relief; and looking for the first 
gleam of the lanthorn, wondered how the 
servant, riding at that pace, kept it alight, 
and whether the man had news that he gal- 
loped so furiously. But Sir George sat ar- 
rested in his saddle, listening, listening in- 
tently, until the rider was within a hundred 
yards or less. Then, as his ear told him that 
the horse’s speed was slackening, he seized 
Mr. Fishwick’s rein and, backing their 
horses nearer the hedge, again drew a pistol 
from his holster. 

The startled lawyer discerned what he did, 
looked in his face, and saw that his eyes were 
glittering with excitement. But having no 
ear for hoof beats Mr. Fishwick did not him- 
self understand what was afoot until the rider 


appeared at the road end and, coming plump 
upon them, drew rein. 

Then Sir George’s voice rang out, grim 
and ominous. ‘‘ Good evening, Mr. Dun- 
borough,” he said—and raised his hat. 
“Well met! We are traveling the same 
road and, if you please, will do the rest of 
our journey together.” 


XIX. 


Unper the smoothness of Sir George’s 
words, under the subtle mockery of his man- 
ner, throbbed a volcano of passion and ven- 
geance. But this was for the lawyer only, 
even as he alone saw the faint gleam of 
moonlight on the pistol barrel that lurked 
behind his companion’s thigh. For Mr. 
Dunborough, it were hard to imagine a man 
more completely taken by surprise. He 
swore one great oath, for he saw at least that 
the meeting boded him no good; then he 
sat motionless in his saddle, his left hand 
on the pommel, his right held stiffly by his 
side. The moon, which of the two hung a 
little at Sir George’s back, shone only on the 
lower part of Dunborough’s face, and by 
leaving his eyes in the shadow of his hat 
gave the others to conjecture what he would 
do next. It is probable that Sir George, 
whose hand and pistol were ready, was in- 
different; perhaps he would have hailed with 
satisfaction an excuse for vengeance. But 
Mr. Fishwick, the pacific witness of this 
strange meeting, awaited the issue with star- 
ing eyes, his heart in his mouth, and he was 
not a little relieved when the silence, which 
the heavy breathing of Mr. Dunborough’s 
horse did but intensify, was broken on the 
last comer’s side by nothing worse than a 
constrained laugh. 

“ Travel together?” he said, with an awk- 
ward assumption of jauntiness. ‘ That de- 
pends on the road we are going.” 

“Oh, we are going the same road,” Sir 
George answered, in the mocking tone he 
had used before. 

“You are very clever,’ Mr. Dunborough 
retorted, striving to hide his uneasiness, 
“but if you know that, sir, you have the ad- 
vantage of me.” 

“T have,” said Sir George; and laughed 
rudely. 

Dunborough stared, finding in the other’s 
manner fresh ground for misgiving. At last, 
“As you please,” he said contemptuously. 
“T*am for Calne. The road is public.” 

“We are not going to Calne,” said Sir 
George. 

Mr. Dunborough swore. “You are 
damned impertinent!” he said, reining back 
his horse. “ And may go to the devil your 
own way. For me, I am going to Calne.” 
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“No,” said Sir George, “you are not 
going to Calne. She has not gone Calne 


way.” : 
Mr. Dunborough drew in his breath 
quickly. Hitherto he had been uncertain 


what the other knew, and how far the meet- 
ing was accidental; now, forgetful of what 
his words implied and anxious only to say 
something that might cover his embarrass- 
ment, “Oh,” he said, “you are—you are 
going in search of her?” 

“ Yes,” said Sir George mockingly; ‘‘ we 
are going in search of her. And we want 
to know where she is.” 

“Where she is?” 

“Yes, where she is. ‘That is it: where she 
is. You were to meet her here, you know. 
You are late and she has gone; but you will 
know whither.” 

Mr. Dunborough stared; then in a tem- 
pest of wrath and chagrin, “‘ Curse you!” he 
cried furiously. ‘ As you know so much, 
you can find out the rest!” 

* T could,” said Sir George slowly; “ but 
I prefer that you should help me. And you 
will.” 

* Will what?” 

“ Will help me, sir!’ Sir George answered 
quickly—“ to find the lady we are seeking.” 

“ T'll be hanged if I will!” cried Dunbor- 
ough, raging. 

* You'll be hanged if you won't,” said Sir 
George, in a changed tone; and he laughed 
contemptuously—" hanged by the neck until 
you are dead, Mr. Dunborough—if money 
can bring it about. You fool!” he continued, 
with a sudden flash of the ferocity that had 
all along underlain his sarcasm. ‘“‘ We have 
got enough from your own lips to hang 
you; and if more be wanted your people will 
peach on you. You have put your neck into 
the halter, and there is only one way, if one, 
in which you can take it out. Think, man, 
think before you speak again,” he continued 
savagely; “for my patience is nearly at an 
end, and I would sooner see you hang than 
not! And look you, leave your reins alone, 
for if you try to turn, by God, I’ll shoot you 
like the dog you are! ”’ 

Whether he thought the advice good or 
bad, Mr. Dunborough took it, and there was 
a long silence. In the distance the hoof 
beats of the servant’s horse, approaching 
from the direction of Chippenham, broke the 
stillness of the moonlit country; but round 
the three men who sat motionless in their 
saddles, glaring at one another and awaiting 
the word for action, was a kind of barrier, a 
breathlessness born of expectation. At 
length Dunborough spoke. 

“What do you want?” he said in a low 
tone, his voice confessing his defeat. “If 
she is not here, I do not know where she is.” 
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“That is for you,” Sir George answered, 
with a grim coolness that astonished Mr. 
Fishwick. “It is not I who will hang if 
aught happen to her.” 

Again there was silence. Then in a voice 
choked with rage Mr. Dunborough cried, 
* But if I do not know?” 

“The worse for you,” said Sir George. 
He was sorely tempted to put the muzzle of 
a pistol to the other’s head and risk all. But 
he fancied that he knew-his man and that in 
this way only could he be effectually cowed, 
and he restrained himself. 

‘“She should be here—that is all I know. 
She should have been here,’ Mr. Dunbor- 
ough continued sulkily, “at eight.” 

‘Why here?” 

“The fools would not take her through 
Chippenham without me. Now you know.” 

“Tt is ten now.” 

* Well, curse you!” the younger man an- 
swered, flaring up again, “ could I help it if 
my horse fell? Do you think I should be 
sitting here to be rough ridden by you if it 
were not for this?” He raised his right 
arm, or rather his shoulder, with a stiff 
movement; they saw that the arm was bound 
to his side. ‘‘ But for that, she would be in 
Bristol by now,” he continued disdainfully ; 
“and you might whistle for her. But, Lord, 
here is a pother about a college wench! ” 

‘“* She is Sir George Soane’s cousin! ”’ cried 
the lawyer, scarcely controlling his indigna- 
tion in the wretch’s presence. 

“And my promised wife,” Sir George 
said, with grimness. 

Dunborough cried out in his astonish- 
ment. ‘It is a lie!” he said. 

‘*“ As you please,” Sir George answered. 

At that a chill such as he had never known 
before gripped Mr. Dunborough’s heart. He 
had thought himself in an unpleasant fix be- 
fore, and that to escape scot free he must 
eat humble pie with a bad grace; but on this 
a secret terror, such as sometimes takes pos- 
session of a bold man who finds himself help- 
less and in peril, seized on him. Given arms 
and the chance to use them he would have 
led the forlornest of hopes, charged a bat- 
tery, or fired a magazine. But the species 
of danger in which he now found himself— 
with a gallows and a silk rope in prospect, 
his fate to be determined by the very scoun- 
drels he had hired—shook even his obsti- 
nacy. He looked about him; the servant had 
come up with his lanthorn, and was waiting 
a little apart. 

Mr. Dunborough found his lips dry, his 
throat husky. ‘“ What do you want?” he 
muttered, his voice changed. ‘I have told 
you all I know. Likely enough they have 
taken her back to get themselves out of the 
scrape.” 
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‘They have not,” said the lawyer. “ We 
have come that way, and must have met 
them.” 

“ They may be in Chippenham.” 

“They are not. We have inquired.” 

“Then they must have taken this road. 
Curse you, don’t you see that I cannot get 
out of my saddle to look?” he continued 
ferociously. 

“They have gone this way. Have you 
any devil’s shop down the road?” Sir George 
asked, signing to the servant to draw up. 

INGE I.” 

“Then, we must track them. If they 
dared not face Chippenham, they will not 
venture through Devizes. It is possible that 
they are making for Bristol by crossroads. 
There is a bridge over the Avon at Leck- 
ham, somewhere on our right, and a road to 
it through Pewsey Forest.” 

“ ‘That will be it! ” cried Mr. Dunborough, 
slapping his thigh. “That is their game, 
depend upon it!” 

Sir George did not answer him, but 
nodded to the servant. ‘‘Go on with the 
light,” he said. ‘Try every turning for 
wheels, but lose no time. This gentleman 
will accompany us, but I will wait on him.” 

The man obeyed quickly, the lawyer going 
with him. The other two brought up the 
rear; and in that order they started, riding 
in silence. For a mile or more the servant 
held the road at a steady trot; then, signing 
to those behind him to halt, he pulled up at 
the mouth of a by road leading westwards 
from the highway. He moved the light once 
or twice across the ground, and cried that 
the wheels had gone that way; then got 
briskly to his saddle again and swung along 
the lane at a trot, the others following in 
single file, Sir George last. 

So far they had maintained a fair pace, and 
lost little time. But the party had not pro- 
ceeded a quarter of a mile along the lane 
before the scene changed; the trot became a 
walk. Clouds had come over the face of the 
moon; the night had grown very dark. The 
riders were no longer on the open downs, 
but in a miry, narrow by road, running across 
wastes and through low coppices, the ground 
sloping gently to the Avon. In one place 
the track was so closely shadowed by trees 
as to be as dark asa pit. In another it 1an, 
unfenced and scarcely traceable, across a 
fen studded with water pools, whence 
startled ducks squattered up unseen. Every- 
where they stumbled; once a horse fell. 
Over such ground, founderous and scored 
knee deep with ruts, it was plain that no 
wheeled carriage could move quickly; and 
the pursuers had this to cheer them. But 
the darkness of the night, no less than the 
dreary glimpses of wood and water which 
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everywhere met the eye when the moon for 
a moment emerged, the solitude of this 
marshy tract, the absence of house or village, 
the gloomy plash of the horses’ feet, the very 
moaning of the wind among the trees, sug- 
gested ideas and misgivings which Sir 
George strove in vain to suppress. They 
would recur and beset him. Why had the 
scoundrels gone this*tway? Were they really 
bound for Bristol, or for some den of vil- 
lainy, some thieves’ house or low tavern, in 
the old forest? 

At times these fears stung him out of all 
patience; and he cried to the man with the 
light to go faster, faster! Again, the whole 
seemed unreal, the dragging, wearying pur- 
suit a nightmare; and the shadowy woods 
and gleaming water pools, the gurgling 
noises of the marsh, the stumbling horses, 
the fear, the danger, all grew to be the crea- 
tures of a disordered fancy. It was an im- 
mense joy to him when, at the end of an 
hour and a half of this anxious plodding the 
lawyer cried, “ The road! The road!” and 
one by one the riders emerged with grunts 
of relief on a sound causeway that appeared 
to run in the same general direction. Te 
make sure that the pursued had nowhere 
evaded them, the tracks of the chaise wheels 
were sought and found; and forward the 
four went again, the heart of one, at least, 
lighter in his breast. Presently they plunged 
through a ford, a mill race roaring in the 
darkness on their left; then they rode a mile 
through the gloom of an oak wood, a part 
no doubt of old Pewsey. But, this passed, 
they were on Leckham bridge almost before 
they knew it, and across the Avon, and 
mounting the slope on the other side by 
Leckham church. 

There were houses abutting on the road 
here, black overhanging masses against a 
gray sky, and the riders looked, wavered, 
and drew rein. Before any spoke, however 
an unseen shutter creaked open, and a voice 
from the darkness cried, “ Hallo! ” 

Sir George found speech to answer. 
“Yes,” he said. “‘ What is it?” The law 
yer was out of breath, and clinging to the 
mane in sheer weariness. . 

“Be you after a chaise driving to the 
devil?” 

“Yes, yes,” Sir George answered eagerly. 
“ Has it passed, my man?”’ 

“ Aye, sure, Corsham way, for Bath most 
like. I knew ’twould be followed. Is’t a 
murder, gentlemen? ” 

“Yes,” Sir George cried hurriedly, “ and 
worse! How far ahead are they?” 

“ About half an hour, no more, and whip- 
ping and spurring as if the old one was after 
them. My old woman’s sick, and the apoth- 
ecary from——” 
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“Ts it straight on?”’ 

‘“ Aye, to be sure, straight on—and the 
apothecary from Corsham, as I was saying, 
he said, said he, as soon as he saw her——” 

But his listeners were away again; the old 
man’s words were lost in the scramble and 
clatter of the horses’ shoes as they sprang 
forward up the hill. In a moment the still- 
ness and the dark shapes of the houses were 
exchanged for the open country, the rush 
of wind in the riders’ faces, and the pound- 
ing of hoofs on the hard road. For a brief 
while the sky cleared and the moon shone 
out, and they rode as easily as in the day. 
At the pace at which they were now moving 
Sir George calculated that they must come 
up with the fugitives in an hour or less; but 
the reckoning was no sooner made than the 
horses, jaded by the heavy ground through 
which they had struggled, began again to 
flag and droop their heads. The pace grew 
less and less; and though Sir George 
whipped and spurred, Corsham Corner was 
reached, and Pickwick village, on the Bath 
road, and still they saw no chaise ahead. 

It was now past midnight, and it seemed 
to some that they had been riding an eter- 
nity; yet even these roused at sight of the 
great western highway. The night coaches 
had long gone eastwards, and the road, so 
busy by day, stretched before them dim, 
shadowy, and empty, as solitary in the dark- 
ness as the remotest lane. But the knowl- 
edge that Bath lay at the end of it—and no 
more than nine miles away—and that there 
they could procure aid, fresh horses, and 
willing helpers, put new life even into the 
most weary. Even Mr. Fishwick, now 
groaning with fatigue and now crying, ‘ Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear!” as he bumped in a way 
that at another time must have drawn laugh- 
ter from a stone, took fresh heart of grace; 
while Sir George settled down to a dogged 
jog that had something ferocious in its de- 
termination. If he could not trot, he would 
amble; if he could not amble, he would walk; 
if his horse could not walk, he would go on 
his feet. He still kept eye and ear bent for- 
ward; but in effect he had given up hope of 
overtaking the quarry before it reached 
Bath, and was taken by surprise when the 
servant, who rode first and had eased his 
horse to a walk at the foot of Haslebury Hill, 
drew rein and cried to the others to listen. 

For a moment the heavy breathing of the 
four horses covered all other sounds. Then 
in the darkness and the distance, as if on the 
summit of the rise before them, a wheel 
creaked as it grated over a stone. A few 
seconds and the sound was repeated; then all 
was silent. The chaise had passed over the 
crest and was descending the other side. 

Oblivious of everything except that Julia 
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was now within his reach, forgetful even of 
Dunborough, by whose side he had steadily 
ridden all night—in silence, but with many a 
look askance—Sir George drove his horse 
forward, scrambled and trotted desperately 
up the hill, and, gaining the summit a score 
of yards in front of his companions, crossed 
the brow and drew rein to listen. He had 
not been mistaken. He could hear the 
wheels creaking and the wheelers stumbling 
and slipping in the darkness below him; and 
with a cry he launched his horse down the 
descent. 

Whether the people with the chaise heard 
the cry or not, they appeared to take the 
alarm at the same moment. He heard a 
whip: crack, the carriage bound forward, the 
horses break into a reckless canter. But if 
they recked little, he recked less; already he 
was plunging: down the hill after them, his 
beast almost pitching on its head with every 
stride. ‘The huntsman knows, however, that 
many stumbles go to a fall. The bottom was 
gained in safety by both, and across the flat 
they went, the chaise bounding and rattling 
behind the scared horses. Now Sir George 
had a glimpse of the black mass through the 
gloom, now it seemed to be gaining on him, 
now it was gone, and now again he drew up 
to it and the dim outline bulked bigger and 
plainer, and bigger and plainer, until he was 
close upon it, and the cracking whips and 
the shouts of the postboys rose above the 
din of hoofs and wheels. The carriage was 
swaying perilously, but Sir George saw with 
a cry of triumph that the ground was rising, 
and that up the hill he must win; and, taking 
his horse by the head, he lifted it on by sheer 
strength until his stirrup was abreast of the 
hind wheels. A moment, and he made out 
the bobbing figure of the leading postboy, 
and, drawing his pistol, cried him to stop. 

The answer was a blinding flash of light 
and a shot. Sir George’s horse swerved to 
the right, and, plunging headlong into the 
ditch, flung its rider six paces over its head. 

The servant and Mr. Dunborough were no 
more than forty yards behind him when he 
fell; and in five seconds the man had sprung 
from his saddle, let his horse go, and was at 
his master’s side. There were trees there, 
and the darkness in the shadow where Sir 
George lay across the roots of one of them 
was intense. The man could not see his 
face, nor how he lay, nor if he was injured; 
and calling and getting no answer, he took 
fright and cried to Mr. Dunborough to get 
help. 

But Mr. Dunborough had ridden straight 
on without pausing or drawing rein; and 
finding himself deserted, the man wrung his 
hands in terror. He had only Mr. Fishwick 
to look to now, and he was still some way 
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behind. Trembling, the servant knelt and 
groped for his master’s face; to his joy, 
before he had found it, Sir George gasped, 
moved, and sat up, and, muttering an inco- 
herent word or two, in a minute had suffi- 
ciently recovered himself to rise with help. 
He had fallen clear of the horse on the edge 
of the ditch, and the shock had taken his 
breath; otherwise he was more shaken than 
hurt. 

As soon as his wits and wind came back 
to him, “ Why—why have you not fol- 
lowed?” he gasped. 

“Twill be all right, sir; all right, sir,” the 
servant answered, thinking only of him. 

“But after them, man, afterthem! Where 
is Fishwick? ” 

“ Coming, sir, he is coming,” the man an- 
swered, to soothe him, and remained where 
he was. Sir George was still so shaken that 
he could not stand alone, and the servant did 
not know what to think. ‘“ Are you sure 
you are not hurt, sir?” he continued anx- 
iously. 

“No, no! 


” 


And Mr. Dunborough? Is 
he 





“He went on after them, sir.” 

“ Went on after them? ”’ 

“Yes, sir; he did not stop.” 

“He has gone on—after them?” Sir 
George cried. ‘“ But——’ and with that 
word it flashed on him, and on the servant, 
and on Mr. Fishwick, who had just jogged 
up and dismounted, what had happened. 
The carriage and Julia—Julia still in the 
handsof her captors—were gone. Andwith 
them was gone Mr. Dunborough! Gone 
far out of hearing, for as the three stood to- 
gether in the blackness of the trees, unable 
to see one another’s faces, the night was 
silent round them. The rattle of wheels, the 
hoof beats of horses, had died away in the 
distance. 
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It was such a position as tries a man to 
the uttermost, and it was to Sir George’s 
credit that, duped and defeated as scarce any 
man ever was, astonishingly tricked in the 
moment of success, and physically shaken 
by his fall, he neither broke into execrations 
nor shed unmanly tears. He groaned, it is 
true, and his arm pressed more heavily on 
the servant’s shoulder, as he listened, and 
listened in vain, for sign or sound of the 
runaways. But he still commanded himself, 
and in face of how great a misfortune! A 
more futile, a more wretched end to an ex- 
pedition it was impossible to conceive. The 
villains had outpaced, outfought, and out- 
maneuvered them, and even now were roll- 
ing merrily on to Bath; while he, who a few 
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minutes before had held the game in his 
hands, lay belated here without horses and 
without hope, in a wretched plight, his every 
moment embittered by the thought of his 
mistress’ fate. 

In such crises—to give the devil his due— 
the lessons of the gaming table, dearly 
bought as they are, stand a man in stead. 
Sir George’s fancy pictured Julia prisoner, 
trembling and disheveled, perhaps even 
gagged and bound by the coarse hands of 
the brutes who had her in their power; and 
the picture was one to drive a helpless man 
mad. Had he dwelt on it long and done 
nothing it might have crazed him. But in 
his life he had lost and won great sums at a 
coup, and learned to do the one and the 
other with the same smile—it was the cultus 
and form of his time and class. Therefore, 
while Mr. Fishwick wrung his hands and 
lamented, and the servant swore, Sir 
George’s heart bled indeed, but it was 
silently and inwardly; and meanwhile he 
thought, calculated the odds and the dis- 
tance to Bath and the distance to Bristol, 
noted the time, and finally with sudden 
energy called on the men to move on. “ We 
must get to Bath,” he said. ‘‘ We will be 
upsets with the villains yet. But we must 
get to Bath. What horses have we?” 

Mr. Fishwick, who up to this point had 
played his part like a man, wailed that his 
horse was dead lame and could not stir a 
step. The lawyer was sore, stiff, and beyond 
belief weary; and this last mishap, this ter- 
rible buffet from the hand of fortune, left 
him cowed and spiritless. 

“ Horses or no horses, we must get to 
Bath,” Sir George answered feverishly. 

On this the servant made an attempt to 
drag Sir George’s from the ditch, but the 
poor creature would not budge, and in the 
darkness it was impossible to discover 
whether it was wounded or not. Mr. Fish- 
wick’s was dead lame; the man’s had wan- 
dered away. It proved that there was noth- 
ing for it but to walk. Dejectedly the three 
took the road, and trudged wearily through 
the darkness. They would reach Bathford 
village the man believed, in a mile and a half. 

That being settled, not a word was said, 
for who could give any comfort? Now and 
then, as they plodded laboriously up the hill 
beyond Kingsdown, the servant uttered a 
lowcurse and Sir George groaned, while Mr. 
Fishwick sighed in sheer exhaustion. It 
was a strange and dreary position for men 
whose ordinary lives ran through the lighted 
places of the world. The wind swept sadly 
over the dark fields. The mud clung to the 
squelching, dragging boots; now Mr: Fish- 
wick was within an ace of the ditch on one 
side, now on the other, and now he brought 
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up heavily against one of his companions. 
At length the servant gave him an arm, and 
thus linked together they reached the crest 
of the hill and, after taking a moment to 
breathe, began the descent: 

They were within two or three hundred 
paces of Bathford and the bridge over the 
Avon when the servant cried out that some 
one was awake in the village, for he saw a 
light. A little nearer and all saw the light, 
which grew larger as they approached, but 
was sometimes obscured. Finally, when they 
had come within a hundred yards of it, they 
discovered that it proceeded not from a win- 
dow, but from a lanthorn set down in the 
village street, and surrounded by five or six 
persons whose ‘movements to and fro 
caused the temporary eclipses they had no- 
ticed. What the men were doing was not 
at once clear; but in the background rose 
the dark mass of a post chaise, and seeing 
that—and one other thing—Sir George ut- 
tered a low exclamation and felt for his 
hilt. 

The other thing was Mr. Dunborough, 
who, seated at his ease on the step of the 
post chaise, appeared to be telling a story, 
while he nursed his injured arm. His audi- 
ence, who seemed to have been only lately 
roused from their beds—for they were half 
dressed—were so deeply engrossed in what 
he was narrating that the approach of our 
party was unnoticed; and Sir George was 
in the middle of the circle, his hand on the 
speaker’s shoulder, and his point at his 
breast, before a man could move in his de- 
fense. 

“You villain!’ Soane cried, all the 
misery, all the labor, all the burning fears, 
of the night turning his blood to fire, “ you 
shall pay me now! Leta man stir and I will 
spit you like the dog you are! Where is 
she? Where is she? For by heaven, if you 
do not give her up I will kill you with my 
own hand! ” 

Mr. Dunborough, his eyes on the other's 
face, laughed. 

That laugh startled Sir George more than 
the fiercest movement, the wildest oath. 
His point wavered and dropped. “ My 
God!” he cried, staring at Dunborough. 
“ What is it? What do you mean?” 

“That is better,” Mr. Dunborough said, 
nodding complacently, but not moving a 
finger. ‘ Keep to that and we shall deal.” 

* What is it, man? What does it mean?” 
Sir George repeated. He was all of a trem- 
ble and could scarcely stand. 

“ Better and better,” said Mr. Dunbor- 
ough, nodding his approval. ‘“ Keep to 
that, and your mouth shut, and you shall 
know all that I know. It is precious little 
at best. I spurred and they spurred, I 
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spurred and they spurred—there you have 
it. When I got up and shouted to them to 
stop, I suppose they took me for you, and 
thought I should stick to them and take 
them in Bath. So they put on the pace a bit, 
and drew ahead as they came to the houses 
here, and then began to pull in—recognizing 
me, as I thought. But when I came up, fit 
and ready to curse their heads off for giving 
me so much trouble, the fools had cut the 
leaders’ traces and were off with them, and 
left me the old rattletrap there.” 

Sir George’s face lightened; he took two 
steps forward, and laid his hand on the 
chaise door. 

“Just so,” said Mr. Dunborough, nod- 
ding coolly. ‘That was my idca. I did 
the same. But Lord, what their game is I 
don’t know! It was empty.” 

“Empty!” Sir George cried. 

“As empty as it is now,” Mr. Dunbor- 
ough answered, shrugging his shoulders. 
“As empty as a bad nut! If you are not 
satisfied, look for yourself,” he continued, 
rising that Sir George might come at the 
door. 

Soane, with a sharp movement, plucked 
the door of the chaise open, and called 
hoarsely for a light. A big, dingy man in 
a wrap rascal coat, which left his brawny 
neck exposed and betrayed that under the 
coat he had nothing on but his shirt, held 
up alanthorn. Its light was scarcely needed. 
Sir George’s hand, not less than his eyes, 
told him that the carriage, a big, roomy post 
chaise, well cushioned and padded, was 
empty. 

Aghast and incredulous, Soane turned on 
Mr. Dunborough. ‘“ You know better,” he 
said furiously. ‘‘ She was here and you sent 
her on with them! ” 

Mr. Dunborough pointed to the man in 
the wrap rascal. ‘‘ That man was up as soon 
as I was,” he said. “ Ask him, if you don’t 
believe me. He opened the chaise door.” 

Sir George turned to the man, who, re- 
moving the shining feather cap that sufii- 
ciently marked him for a smith, slowly 
scratched his head. The other men pressed 
up behind him to hear, the group growing 
larger every moment as one and another, 
awakened by the light and the hubbub, came 
out of his house and joined it. Even women 
were beginning to appear on the outskirts 
of the crowd, their heads muffled in hoods. 

“The carriage was empty, sure enough, 
your honor,” the smith said. “ There is no 
manner of doubt about that. I heard the 
wheels coming, and looked out and saw it 
stop and the men go off. There was no 
woman with them.” 

“How many were they?” Sir. George 
asked sharply. The man seemed honest. 
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‘Well, there were two went off with the 
horses,” the smith answered, “and two 
again slipped off on foot by the lane ’tween 
the houses there. I saw no more, your 
honor, and there were no more.” 

** Are you sure,” Sir George asked eagerly, 
“ that no one of the four was a woman? ” 

The smith grinned. ‘“ How am I to 
know?” he answered, with a_ chuckle. 
* That’s none of my business. All I can say 
is, they were all dressed man fashion. And 
they all went willing, for they went one by 
one, as you may say.” 

“ Two on foot?” 

“By the lane there. I never said no 
otherwise. Seemingly they were the two on 
the carriage.” 

“* And you saw no lady?” Sir George per- 
sisted, still incredulous. 

“There was no lady,” the man answered 
simply. “‘I came out, and the gentleman 
there was swearing and trying the door. I 
forced it with my chisel and you may see the 
mark on the break of the lock now.” 

“Then we have been tricked,” Sir George 
cried furiously; ‘‘we have followed the 
wrong carriage.” 

“Not you, sir,’ the smith answered. 
“Twas fitted up for the job, or I should not 
have had to force the door. If ’twere not 
got ready for a job of this kind, why a half 
inch shutter inside the canvas blinds and 
the bolt outside’s well as a lock? Mark that 
door! D’you ever see the like of that on an 
honest carriage? Why, ‘tis naught but a 
prison! ” 

He held up the light inside the carriage, 


and Sir George, the crowd pressing forward 


to look over his shoulder, saw that it was 
as the man said. And something more Sir 
George saw—and pounced on it greedily. 
At the foot of the doorway, between the 
floor of the carriage and the straw mat that 
covered it, the corner of a black silk ker- 
chief showed itself. How it came to be in 
that position, whether it had been kicked 
thither by accident or thrust under the mat 
on purpose, it was impossible to say. But 
there it was, and as Sir George held it up 
to the lanthorn—jealously interposing him- 
self between it and the curious eyes of the 
crowd—he felt something hard inside the 
folds and saw thet the corners were knotted. 
He uttered an exclamation. 

“More room, good people, more room! ” 
he cried. 

“Your honor ha’ got something?” said 
the smith; and then to the crowd, “ Here 
you, keep back, will you!” he continued— 
“and give the gentleman room to breathe. 
Or will you ha’ the constable fetched? ” 

“T be here,” cried a weakly voice from 
the skirts of the crowd. 


“ Aye, so be Easter!” the smith retorted 
gruffly, as a puny atomy of a man with a 
stick and lanthorn was pushed with diffi- 
culty to the front. “ But so being you are 
here, supposing you put Joe Hincks a foot or 
two back, and let the gentleman have elbow 
room.” 

There was a laugh at this, for Joe Hincks 
was a giant a little taller than the smith. 
None the less the hint had the desired effect. 
The crowd fell back a little. Meanwhile, Sir 
George, the general attention diverted from 
him, had untied the knot. When the smith 
turned to him again, it was to find him star- 
ing with a blank face at a plain black snuff 
box, which was all he had found in the ker- 
chief. 

“Sakes!” said the smith, “whose is 
that?” 

“T don’t know,” Sir George answered 
grimly, and shot a glance of suspicion at 
Mr. Dunborough, who was leaning against 
the fore wheel. 

But that gentleman shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘ You need not look at me,” he said. 
“It is not my box; I have mine here.” 

** Whose is it? ” 

Mr. Dunborough raised his eyebrows and 
did not answer. 

“Do you know?” Sir George persisted 
fiercely. 

* No, I don’t; I know no more about it 
than you do.” 

‘** Maybe the lady took snuff?” the smith 
said cautiously. 

Many ladies did, but not this one; and Sir 
George sniffed his contempt. He turned the 
box over and over in his hand. It was a 
plain black box, of smooth enamel, about 
two inches long. 

*T believe I have seen one like it,” said 
Mr. Dunborough, yawning; “but I’m 
hanged if I can tell where.” 

“Has your honor looked inside?” the 
smith asked. ‘* Maybe there is a note in 
"(os 


’ 


Sir George cut him short with an exclama- 
tion, and held the box up to the light. 
“There is something scratched on it,” he 
said. : 

There was. When he held the box close 
to the lanthorn, words rudely scratched on 
the enamel, as if with the point of a pin, be- 
came visible; visible, but not immediately 
legible, so scratchy were the letters and im- 
perfectly formed the strokes. It was not 
until the fourth or fifth time of reading that 
Sir George made out the following scrawl: 

“Take to Fishwick, Castle, Marlboro. 
Help! Julia.” 

On that it would be difficult to describe 
Sir George’s emotions. The box, with its 
pitiful, scarce articulate cry, brought the 
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girl’s helpless position, her distress, her ter- 
ror, more clearly to his mind than all that 
had gone before. Nor to his mind only, but 
to his heart; so that he scarcely asked him- 
self why the appeal was not made to him, or 
whence came this box—which was plainly a 
man’s and still had some snuff in it—or even 
whither she had been so completely spirited 
away in a night that there remained of her 
no more than this and the black kerchief, and 
about the carriage a fragrance of her—per- 
ceptible only by a lover’s senses. A whirl of 
pity and rage—pity for her, rage against her 
persecutors—swept such questions from his 
mind. He was shaken by gusty impulses, 
now to strike Mr. Dunborough across his 
smirking face, now to give some frenzied 
order, now to do some foolish act that must 
expose him to disgrace. He had much ado 
even not to break into hysterical weeping or 
into a torrent of frantic oaths. The exer- 
tions of the night, following on a day spent 
in the saddle, the tortures of fear and sus- 
pense, this last disappointment, the shock of 
his fall—all had told on him; and it was well 
that at this crisis Mr. Fishwick was at his 
elbow. 

For the lawyer saw his face and read it 
aright, and, interposing, suggested an ad- 
journment to the inn, adding that while they 
talked the matter over and refreshed them- 
selves a messenger could go to Bath and 
bring back new horses; in that way they 
might still be in Bristol by eight in the 
morning. 

“ Bristol!” Sir George muttered, passing 
his hand across his brow. ‘ Bristol? But— 
she is not wih them. We don’t know where 
she is.” 

Mr. Fishwick was himself sick with 
fatigue; but he knew what to do.and did it. 
He passed his arm through Sir George’s, 
and signed to the smith to lead the way to 
the inn. The man did so, the crowd made 
way for them; Mr. Dunborough and the 
servant followed. In less than a minute the 
three gentlemen stood together in the sanded 
taproom at the tavern. The landlord hung 
a lamp on a hook in the whitewashed wall; 
its glare fell strongly on their features, and 
for the first time that night showed the three 
clearly to one another. 

Assuredly, even in that poor place, light 
had seldom fallen on persons in a more piti- 
able plight. Of the three, Sir George alone 
stood erect, his glittering eyes and twitching 
nostrils belying the deadly pallor of his face. 
He was splashed with mud from head to foot, 
his coat was plastered where he had fallen, 
his cravat was torn and open at the throat. 
He still held his naked sword in his hand; 
apparently he had forgotten that he held it. 
Mr. Dunborough was in scarce better condi- 
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tion. White and shaken, his hand bound to 
his side, he had dropped at once into a chair; 
and sat, his free hand plunged into his 
breeches pocket, his head sunk on his breast. 
Mr. Fishwick, a pale image of himself, his 
knees trembling with exhaustion, leaned 
against the wall. The adventures of the 
night had let none of the travelers escape. 

The landlord and his wife could be heard 
in the kitchen drawing ale and clattering 
plates, while the voices of the constable and 
his gossips, drawling. their wonder and sur- 
mises, filled the passage. Sir George was 
the first to speak. 

“ Bristol!”’ he said dully. 
tole” 

“ Because the villains who have escaped us 
here,” the lawyer answered, ‘“ we shall find 
there. And they will know what has become 
of her.” 

* But shall we find them? ” 

“Mr. Dunborough will find them.” 

“ Ha!” said Sir George, with a somber 
glance. “So he will.” 

Mr. Dunborough spoke with sudden fury. 
“TI wish to heaven that I had never heard 
the girl’s name!” he said. ‘“‘ How do I 
know where she is?” 

“ You will have to know,* Sir George mut- 
tered between his teeth. 

“Fine talk!” Mr. Dunborough retorted, 
with a faint attempt at a sneer, ‘“ when you 
know as well as I do, that I have no more 
idea where the girl is or what has become 
of her than that snuff box. And damn me!” 
he continued sharply, his eyes on the box, 
which Sir George still held in his hand, 
“whose is the snuff box, and how did she 
get it? That is what I want to know! And 
why did she leave it in the carriage? If we 
had found it dropped in the road, now, and 
that kerchief round it, I could understand 
that! But in the carriage! Pho! I believe 


'? 


I am not the only one in this! 


“Why Bris- 


X XI. 
THE man whose work took him that 
eventful evening to the summit of the 


Druid’s Mound, and whose tale aroused the 
Castle Inn ten minutes later, had seen 
aright, but he had not seen all. Had he 
waited another minute, he would have 
marked a fresh actor appear at Manton 
Corner, would have witnessed the second 
scene in that act, and had that to tell, when 
he descended, which must have allayed in a 
degree not only the general alarm, but Sir 
George’s private apprehensions. 

It is when the mind is braced to meet one 
emergency that it falls the easiest prey to 
the unexpected. Julia was no coward. 
But as she loitered along the green lane be- 
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yond the churchyard in the gentle hour be- 
fore sunset, her whole being was set on the 
coming of the lover for whom she waited. 
As she thought on the avowal she would 
make to him, and conned the words she 
would speak, her cheeks, though she be- 
lieved herself alone, burned with happy 
blushes; her lips breathed more quickly, 
her body swayed involuntarily in the direc- 
tion whence he who had chosen and hon- 
ored her would come! The soft glow which 
overspread the wolds, as the sun went down 
and left the vale to peace and rest, was not 
more real than the happiness that thrilled 
her. She thanked God, and her lover. Her 
heart overuowed in a tender ecstasy. In the 
peace that lay round her, she who had 
flouted Sir George, who had mocked and 
tormented him, in fancy kissed his feet. 

In such a mood as this she had neither 
eyes nor ears for anything but the coming of 
her lover. Reaching the corner, and jeal- 
ous that none but he should see the happy 
shining of her eyes—nor he until he stood 
beside her—she turned to walk back, in a 
very luxury of anticipation. Her lot was 
wonderful to her; blessed was she among 
women, she sang in her heart. 

And then, without the least warning, the 
grating of a stone or the sound of a foot- 
step, a violent arm clutched her waist from 
behind; something thick, rough, suffocat- 
ing, fell on her head, enveloped and 
blinded her. The shock of the surprise was 
so great and complete that for a moment 
breath and even the instinct of resistance 
failed her; and she had been forced several 
steps, in what direction she had no idea, 
before sense and horror awoke together, 
and, wresting herself bythe effortof a strong 
woman from the grasp that confined her, she 
freed her mouth sufficiently to scream. 

Twice and shrilly; the next moment, and 
before she could entirely rid herself of the 
folds that still blinded her, a remorseless 
grip closed round her neck, and another 
round her waist; and choking and terrified, 
vainly struggling and fighting, she felt her- 
self hurried along. Coarse voices sounded 
in her ears, imprecating vengeance on her 
if she screamed again—and then for a mo- 
ment her course was stayed. She fancied 
that she heard a shout, the rushand scramble 
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of feet in the road, new curses and impreca- 
tions. ‘The grasp on her waist relaxed, and, 
seizing her opportunity, she strove with the 
strength of despair to wrest herself from the 
hands that still held the covering over her 
head. Instead, she felt herself lifted up 
bodily, something struck her sharply on the 
knee; the next moment she fell violently and 
all huddled up on a yielding surface—it 
was the seat of a carriage, but she did not 
know that. 

The shock was no slight one, but she 
struggled up breathless, and with scarce the 
loss of an instant; and heard, as she tore 
the covering from her head, a report as of a 
pistol shot: The next moment she lost her 
footing and fell back. Fortunately she 
alighted on the place from which she had 
just raised herself, and was not hurt. The 
jolt, however, which had jerked her from her 
feet, no less than the subsequent motion, in- 
formed her where she was. Even before she 
had entirely released her head from the en- 
tangling folds of the cloak so as to look 
about her, she knew that she was in a car- 
riage, whirled along behind swift horses; 
and that the peril was real, and not of the 
moment, momentary. 

This was horror enough. But it was not 
all. As soon as her eyes began to penetrate 
the gloom of the closely shut carriage, she 
shrank into her corner. She checked the 
r:sing sob that preluded a storm of rage and 
tears, stayed the frenzied impulse to shriek, 
to beat on the doors, to do anything that 
might scare her captors; and she sat frozen, 
staring, motionless. On the seat beside 
her, almost touching her, was a man. 

In the dim light it was not easy to make 
out more than his figure. He sat huddled 
up in his corner, his wig awry, one hand to 
his face; gazing at her, she fancied, between 
his fingers, enjoying the play of her rage, 
her agitation, her disorder. He did not 
move, but, in the circumstances, that he was 
a man was enough. The violence with 
which she had been treated, the audacity of 
such an outrage in daylight and on the high- 
way, the closed and darkened carriage, the 
speed at which they traveled, all were 
grounds for alarm as serious as a woman 
could feel; and Julia, though she was a brave 
woman, felt a sudden horror come over her. 


(To be continued.) 


INCARNATION. 


From fields of amaranth and asphodel 
An angel hand let drop a bud to earth ; 
Within a poet’s heart the blossom fell, 
When lo, a sweet and deathless song had birth! 


Clarence Urmy. 




















BY CLARINDA PENDLETON LAMAR, 


How a susceptible college man emulated a storied hero, and dared death for 
his lady’s favor—To all of which there is a dénouement showing that history 


sometimes repeats itself, 


“What is thy name?” 

“Opportunity, controller of all things.” 

“ Why wearest thou thy hair long in front?” 

“That I may be seized by him who approaches me.” 

“By Zeus! And thou art bald behind?” 

“ Because once I have passed with my winged feet, no one 
may seize me there.” 


HEN Rawley first came to Salem he 
was of an unspotted innocence that 
gladdened one’s heart—and the sophomore 
class—to contemplate. He suffered many 
things of many students, in consequence, 
and spent all he had; but he was nothing 
worse for that, but rather bettered, for char- 
acter is formed in this little village hid away 
in the heart of the West Virginian hills, and 
students learn there many things besides 
Latin and Greek. 

Salem is a little world in itself, and its life 
centers in the college towering on the slope 
above it, toward which the eyes of the vil- 
lage are turned as the sunflower to the sun. 
The honor men are honored and the base- 
ball pitcher adored on its single street, and 
a college man is more of a figure here than 
any minister or Congressman on the streets 
of the nation’s capital. The most thorough 
and lasting training which the undergrad- 
uate received, however, in the old days when 
Rawley was a student there, was at the 
hands of Miss Cordelia March, the daugh- 
ter of the professor of mathematics, and a 
thoroughly seasoned college belle. ‘ Ad- 
junct professor of courtship,” Ballinger 
called her—she had discarded Ballinger in 
his junior year—and the name clung to her, 
because the young men went through a 
course of love making under her tuition— 
and graduated from her classes—as regu- 
larly as they did from her father’s. 

Miss Cordelia was a large, blond, splen- 
did creature, with eyes that seemed to melt 
by their own fire, and a voice that searched 
out the weak spot in every man’s nature and 
made one cry before he knew it. She looked 
over the field at the beginning of each ses- 
sion and picked out her men, and she 
brought them down with a certainty that 
no amount of glass ball or clay pigeon prac- 
tice could assure to any other marksman. 

To this day there are grizzled planters in 
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Virginia and the blue grass region of Ken- 
tucky who carry an old daguerreotype of 
Cordelia March in some inner pocket—her 
reign was before the days of photography— 
and who never meet a Salemite anywhere 
without leading the talk round to her. For, 
once she had captured a man, he was hers 
for four years or for life, according to her 
fancy—that is, all but Rawley; he was the 
only one who ever slipped through her 
fingers. You can hear the story of how it 
all happened today, if you chance to visit 
Salem, and talk to any of its old inhabitants. 

Rawley was no trouble at all to catch; he 
surrendered at sight, and she seemed to 
undervalue him from that moment, as 
though his worth was measured by the ease 
of his conquest. For two years she made 
him a spectacle to the gods and such fishes 
as swam in Tuscora Creek and took any in- 
terest in the matter. 

There was never a self respecting dog who 
would fetch and carry as Rawley did for 
Miss Cordelia; there never was a cat as in- 
genious in torturing a mouse as was Miss 
Cordelia in making Rawley suffer. He 
sang serenades under her window when the 
thermometer was at zero, and she only 
laughed at him and explained to his class- 
mates how he caught cold. He sent her 
flowers, which she gave to the orators of the 
debating societies. He wrote her pitiful 
little verses, which she read aloud to a room- 
ful of students, who set them to music and 
sang them under his window. He made en- 
gagements with her for the various college 
festivities weeks in advance, and at the last 
moment she threw him over for some other 
man. 

As a result of this constant dancing at- 
tendance upon her whims and caprices, 
Rawley was most disgracefully pitched at 
the end of his sophomore year, which 
brought him a delightful interview with the 
faculty, and another with his father a few 
days later. Salem shook its head dubiously 
over him when he went home that vaca- 
tion, and predicted that a wise parent would 
send him elsewhere; but he came back in the 
fall, looking a little more serious, perhaps, 
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but otherwise unchanged. Being very 
much occupied with a certain long haired 
Virginian—men wore long hair in those 
days—Miss Cordelia had no time to notice 
him, so he crept out from between her paws 
a little, and devoted himself to Greek roots 
with unwonted assiduity. 

As the weeks passed she seemed to miss 
the incense of his devotion, and called him 
back imperiously; and he came, though with 
a certain reluctance. 

* You don’t really want me,” he pleaded. 
“There are so.many others, and you like 
them all better. The old man was awfully 
cut up about my marks last year, and I 
promised I would try to study.” 

Now, if there was any one thing Miss Cor- 
delia resented more than a failure to capture 
a man, it was his escape after conquest; so 
she put Rawley through his paces ruthlessly, 
and exhibited him for the benefit and enter- 
tainment of the college. Indeed, she 
doubled his labors to pay for his brief vaca- 
tion. 

Such a surfeit of flattery and devotion 
caused her appetite to lose its edge appar- 
ently, for she was continually inventing 
things of a high and unusual flavor to tempt 
it again. She liked to hear—for she seldom 
read—stories of the beautiful women of the 
past, and what men had done for love of 
them, but it hurt her to think that any 
woman had ever tasted a sweeter triumph 
or drained a cup of deeper devotion than 
she daily drank. To those who watched the 
game with interest, she seemed to be put- 
ting Rawley upon his mettle, like a rider 
who urges his horse to take a higher leap 
than any other steed has ever attempted. 
But for once she raised the ‘bar a little too 
high. 

It was in the year of the “ big freeze,” 
which old Salemites still recall with a cer- 
tain pride, as if they were indirectly con- 
cerned in it. The snow fell and froze, and 
fell and froze again, till there was such 
sleighing as the meteors may enjoy when 
they skate over a well beaten cloud bank. 
Women walked about the village with their 
long dresses trailing behind them—they 
wore long dresses then—and shook off the 
dry particles of snow when they came in, as 
if it had been sand. The Ohio River was 
one block of ice from Pittsburg to Cincin- 
nati; men drove across it and up and down 
it in wagons as if it had been a dirt road. 

But in February came a thaw. It rained 
for days, and then the sun came out bright 
and warm. The hillsides streamed with 
water, and McCulloch’s Run and Tuscora 
Creek broke up in a crash of snow and ice 
and went tearing down to the Ohio, dash- 
ing their muddy waves and ice blocks 
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against it till its coat of mail heaved and 
gave way, with a roar and a rush that could 
be heard for miles. 

That was long before the railroad on the 
Virginia side of the river, and for a time the 
people of Salem were cut off from the rest 
of the world as completely as if the waters 
had risen and engulfed it. 

Salem is several miles from the river, and 
upon one of the balmy, spring-like days 
which followed the rain, a party of young 
people rode down to the Belle Riviére to see 
it. Miss Cordelia was one of them, and so 
was Rawley, though he did not ride with her. 
She had chosen for her escort the long 
haired Virginian, who amused her with tales 
of fair women and gallant knights—tales 
that fired her imagination and made her 
heart burn with envy. 

That day he had told her the story of De 
Lorge and his lady’s glove. 

“When he had brought it back from the 
arena,” concluded the Virginian, ‘he flung 
itin her face. But if it had been your glove, 
Miss Cordelia’”—he gave her a_ tender 
glance—“‘ I think he would have thought it 
well worth the price to be permitted to kiss 
the hand that threw it.” 

Miss Cordelia smiled a pleased smile, but 
for all the Virginian’s smooth tongue she 
did not believe he would risk his life for any 
glove of hers. Rawley might—yes, she be- 
lieved Rawley would—she would like to put 
him to the test and outdo the beauty oi 
King Francis’ court. 

They heard the voice of the river crying 
and groaning long before they reached it; 
but when they skirted the base of the last 
hill and came suddenly upon it, grinding 
against its banks, and turning huge blocks 
of ice over and over as a child trundles a 
hoop, they reined their horses and stood 
gazing mutely at the monster writhing and 
struggling before them. 

Then suddenly an idea occurred to Miss 
Cordelia. 

“Do you think any one would dare to 
cross on that heaving, crashing mass ot 
ice?”’ she said. 

They all looked at her. 

* One might, for a great stake 
life, perhaps,” one said. 

“Or a woman’s love,” she added, below 
her breath. 

Rawley had been drawn irresistibly to her 
side when the party stopped, and he heard 
her. 

“Would you go if I sent you?” she whis- 
pered; and at the look in his eyes she turned 
to the little company. 

“ There is something in that old station 
over there”—she pointed with her whip 
across the river—‘‘ something that I want 
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very much. It has been waiting for me 
there ever since the ice broke up.” 

She turned as she spoke, and looked at 
Rawley. 

“JT will go and get it for you,” he said, 
dismounting. 

They all cried out at him, and the men 
tried to catch at the skirts of his coat; but 
like a flash he eluded them, disappeared 
over the face of the bluff upon which they 
stood, and presently appeared again, run- 
ning, jumping, leaping, from block to block 
of the treacherous ice. 

The river is narrow at that point, though 
it runs swift and deep, and the floating ice 
heaps were separated by smaller spaces of 
open water than below, where the river 
widens. It was not long, though it seemed 
hours, that they watched him with fixed 
eyes, and no sound, save occasionally a long 
drawn ‘“ Ah!” as he stumbled, fell, and 
caught himself again. Then they saw him 
climb the bank on the opposite shore, and 
disappear into the low wooden station. 

When he started to cross again, the man 
nearest the river put his hand to his mouth, 
trumpet-wise, and called to him to go back, 
and all the others shouted and waved their 
hands. But he did not see them, or, if he 
did, he did not heed; it is certain that he 
did not see what they saw; a huge mass of 
ice urged rapidly down the river, sweeping 
all obstacles before it, and leaving a broad 
path of open water in its wake. 

It was passing swiftly through the nar- 
row point where Rawley had crossed, to the 
more open water beyond, and he was upon 
it, leaping, jumping, as before, when sud- 
denly he saw the danger he was in. He ran 
with might and main, stumbling, stagger- 
ing, almost falling, toward the spot where 
the thread of open water between him and 
the shore ice was widening into a ribbon— 
a band—a broad stream. He reached it, 
hesitated, looked back, then stooped for a 
spring. The watchers on the bank closed 
their eyes in horror. 

Then there was a cry, and they looked—to 
see the huge mass nearing open water, the 
river trundling its ice blocks as before, and 
Rawley—nowhere. 

The men made a rush for the bank, and 
the women screamed and wrung their 
hands—all but Miss Cordelia, who sat as if 
frozen in her seat—when some one gave a 
shout and pointed down stream. There 
they saw him, clinging to the shore ice, a 
quarter of a mile below. 

When the riders reached the point—run- 
ning, shouting, cheering, and most of the 
women crying—Rawley was slowly making 
his way to land. ‘They drew him up the 
bluff and would have carried him in their 


arms, but he laughed and shook them off, 
dripping like a great Newfoundland dog. 
Then, going up to Miss Cordelia, he placed 
a package in her hand. 

She took it without a word, but her eyes 
shone. She tore off the wet wrappings, 
opened the velvet box they contained, and 
drew from it a slender bracelet, set with 
brilliants. 

“You have brought me this,” she said, 
and there was a ring of triumph in her voice, 
“and yours shall be the hand to clasp it on 
my wrist.” 

She leaned from her saddle, holding out to 
him the jeweled trinket, as he stood there 
dripping with water, his clothing torn and 
his face and hands cut by the sharp, jagged 
ice. 

He obeyed her in silence; but when he had 
fastened the bracelet he left a stain of blood 
upon her hand. 

* * * x 


Afterwards, people said that this was only 
the last straw with Rawley; that for weeks 
his manhood had stirred within him, as the 
swollen waters of the river had stirred be- 
neath their coat of ice; that this was the 
final breaking up of her mastery over him, 
as the river had broken the ice that held it 
chained. Others believed that when he 
sprang over the cleft in the ice, and felt the 
rotten mass give way beneath his feet, he 
had looked death in the face and seen things 
in their true light. And there were others, 
still, who said that when he saw his blood 
upon her hand he had come to himself, 
knowing that at heart she was all but a mur- 
deress. 

* * * * 


At first Miss Cordelia only laughed. 
“ He’ll come back,” she said; “ they always 
do.’ 

But this time Miss Cordelia reckoned in 
vain, for Rawley paid absolutely no atten- 
tion to her. And then a strange thing hap- 
pened. Miss Cordelia laid aside her pride 
and sought him—secretly at first, then 
openly, at last desperately, as a drowning 
man clutches at straws. Her eyes would 
follow him about with a wistful, eager look 
that cut one to the heart, and Rawley was 
the only man in all the world who did not 
seem to see it. 

When he graduated, which he did rather 
brilliantly, at last, he bade her a careless 
good by before a whole roomful, and people 
turned away their faces, for they could not 
bear the look in her eyes. 

“ After all,” they said, “she has had her 
chance of happiness, and she has thrown it 
away. It is no use clutching at the bald 
spot on Opportunity’s head.” 


’ 
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What the Maryland city can show to prove its claim to preéminence for the beauty of its 
daughters—A group that is representative of fair American womanhood. 


HERE is one subject which men and 
women can never discuss with 
frankness, and that is woman’s looks. If 
the woman talking has definite, acknowl- 
edged beauty, then to dilate on its power 
sounds like self glorification, while to 
depreciate it seems like an affectation, as 
when the millionaire leans back in his 
carriage and sighs that money doesn’t 
amount to much. Perhaps it doesn’t, 
in the abstract, to the angels, but the mil- 
lionaire keeps a good business grip on his 
dollars, even as he sighs; and beauty 
shudders when the mirror begins to grow 
brutal. 

The girl whose good looks are uncer- 
tain, depending somewhat on the color of 
her gown and the eyes of the beholder, 
must talk constrainedly on the subject, 
since there is no knowing on which 
side she herself is being rated at the 
moment, and very few who are young 
enough to be good looking can talk quite 
impersonally on the subject. The man, 
of course, will take the first chance of 
showing, delicately and indirectly, that 
he considers her an authority on what 
beauty can accomplish. Being young 
enough to be pretty, perhaps she is young 
enough to believe him, but, if she is out 
of short dresses, she is too old to betray 
the fact, or to assume intimacy with the 
ways of beauty. 

It is hardest of all for the girl who is 
distinctly plain to canvass this mighty 
topic. No man of intelligence will admit 
the marvelous power of human beauty in 
her presence. Beautiful women are gen- 
erally stupid, he proclaims; talking to 
them is a weariness. They are spoiled 
and put on airs and bore one with their 
queenship. Give him a woman whose 
charm is on the inside of her head rather 
than the outside. She may wish im- 
patiently that he would meet her with 
frankness, since she attacked the subject 


in all sincerity, with no intention of put- 
ting the burden of denial on him. Never- 
theless, he is very wise, for he is on the 
most delicate ground a man can tread, 
and though many of us are willing to 
be quite frank about ourselves, very few 
are educated up to the point of wishing 
others to be so. We may proclaim our 
poverty, but we do not enjoy hearing 
others proclaim it. We may even admit 
that we are badly dressed, but we do not 
thank any one else for agreeing with us. 
A woman may say to herself in all hon- 
esty, ‘‘I am irredeemably ugly,’’ but she 
cannot help hoping that the rest of the 
world is less clear sighted. 

The only comfortable way to discuss 
beauty is behind the shelter of print, 
where mind may speak to mind without 
being hampered by the troublesome, self 
conscious body. There we may admit 
that, whatever their theories, ninety nine 
women out of a hundred would choose it 
above any earthly gift, if it were placed 
in front of them. Power over other cre- 
ated beings is the most alluring of all the 
beautiful pictures that hang upon vanity’s 
walls, and to this beauty is the short cut. 
It is crown and scepter and throne, and 
all that is needed is wit enough to take 
possession. ‘‘Skin deep,’’ saith the 
Preacher. ‘‘Shine before men,’’ says 
Beauty demurely, and that is the end of 
the argument, for her. 

Half the cities in the United States are 
fond of boasting that their girls are the 
prettiest, but there is one which really 
seems to have some foundation for the 
claim, and that is Baltimore. It has 
given us dozens of famous beauties, and 
every year among the débutantes one 
sees repeated the exquisite coloring, the 
natural'grace and refinement, that have 
given one of the loveliest roses the right 
to call itself ‘‘ Baltimore Belle.’’ 

Beauty in Baltimore sometimes runs 
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MISS CHAMPE ROBINSON, OF 


Fron a photograph by Jeffres & Rogers, Baltimore. 
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MRS. J. RAMSAY BARRY (MISS AGNES ROBINSON) OF BALTIMORE. 


Fron a photograph by Jeffres & Rogers, Balt more. 
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MRS, RICHARD MORTON, JR. (MISS NELLY ROBINSON) OF BALTIMORE, 








From a photegraph by Jeffres & Rogers, Baltimore. 


through a whole family, not leaving out 
oneofitsmembers. Takethe Robinsois, 
for instance, four beautiful daughters of 
amore beautiful mother, descended from 
a grandmother who was a toast and a 
delle in her generation. Mrs. Robinson, 
who, as Miss Champe Conway, was well 
snown in Richmond, Virginia, has been 
a brilliant figure in Baltimore since her 
marriage. Both her town and her country 
nouses have been the scene of many 


brilliant entertainments, none of them 
more charming than the three weddings 
that took away three of her daughters. 
The mother has been copied in form 
and features by Nelly, now Mrs. SXforton, 
more closely than by any of the other 
daughters. After a very gay time as a 
girl, she married Richard Morton, Jr., two 
years ago. She has an unusually fine 
soprano voice, which was carefully culti- 
vated in Paris, and has many a time sung 
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the dollars right out of tightly buttoned 
pockets for the sake of charity. 

The next sister, Florence, was mar- 
ried in the winter that had been set apart 
for her coming out. She found the social 
world no less attractive because she en- 
tered it as Mrs. McShane rather than 
Miss Robinson, for her classic beauty and 
perfect figure put the rod of power into 
her hands in spite of her wedding ring. 


Another sister, Agnes, now Mrs. 
Barry, is still little more than a bride. 
She is petite, with the delicate com- 
plexion of the South, dark hair, express- 
ive eyes, and a musical temperament 
that has led herto make herself a skilful 
pianist. Miss Champe Robinson is strik- 
ing, brilliant, and is as popular for her 
quick wit as for her brunette beauty. 

In Miss Laura Jenkins we find another 
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type of Baltimore belle, a tall, blond, 
striking woman, with an air of chic that 
is born, not made. She has a right to 
all that blue blood can give, for through 
her father, George C. Jenkins, and her 


MISS MILDRED MORRIS, OF 
Irom a photograph by Jeffres & Rogers, Baltimore. 


mother, who was Miss Key, she is allied 
tosome of the most prominent families 
of Maryland. Among her ancestors was 
Francis Scott Key of ‘‘Star Spangled 
Banner ”’ fame. 

The picture of Miss Adele Horwitz is 
taken from a portrait recently painted by 
Hallwig. Miss Horwitz has the 
of being one of the best gowned women of 
Baltimore, and as if that were not enough 


name 
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glory for anybody, she is also called one 
of the wittiest girls in town. Mrs. Alan 
P. Smith, Jr., was formerly Miss May 
MeShane, and is the sister in law of Mrs. 
James KE. McShane. Her chief beauty lies 





BALTIMORE. 


in her coloring, which is exquisitely blond. 
Her husband is the son of the well known 
physician, Dr. Alan P. Smith. Mrs. 
Smith and Mrs. McShane are close com- 
panions, and make a striking picture 
with their contrasted coloring. 

Miss Mildred Morris, sister of Mrs. 
Frederic Gebhard of New York, is brown 
haired and gray eyed, less striking than 
her sister, but wonderfully attractive. 

Frederic Taylor. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF 

For the past ten or twelve years the name 
of Ibsen, the Scandinavian apostle of stage 
realism, has been associated in the popular 
mind with the sort of progressive culture 
that had previously found its only adequate 
expression in Emersonreadingsand Brown- 
ing clubs. There was a time when one of 
whom it could be said, “She has read 
Ibsen,” moved among her fellow worship- 
ers at the shrine of the graven image of cul- 
ture as a being endowed with almost super- 
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natural attainments. It was not even neces- 
sary that she should understand Ibsen, pro- 
vided she was known to have read one or 
more of his dramas. In short, the peculiar 
distinction enjoyed by the northern play- 
wright a dozen years ago, some of which 
still clings to him, would lead any one to 
suppose him to be a writer of inscrutable 
mysticism, instead of one whose preachings 
have always been marked by absolute sim- 
plicity and naturalism. 
Henrik Ibsen was born in 


Norway just 


HENRIK IBSEN. 


From his latest photograph by Schaarwiichter, Berlin. 
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seventy years ago last March. He was 
employed for many years as the salaried 
dramatist in one of the principal theaters in 
his native land, where he had charge of all 
the productions, and was expected to write 
one play a year himself. It was in this way 
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gest the title of the drama, and who even- 
tually becomes dissatisfied and leaves her 
husband's home. The pictures of domestic 
life presented in this play, and the utter ab- 
sence of anything like the dramatic climaxes 
that have always been regarded as necessary 


CIVILIZATION AND DECAY.’”’ * 


Frou a photograph by the Notman Photograph Company, Boston. 


that he acquired that remarkable knowledge 
of stage effects, and of the technique of act- 
ing and play building, which enabled him to 
present the most commonplace phases of 
domestic life and sorrows in a convincing 
and interesting manner. 

The best known of all his dramas, so far 
as America is concerned, is “ The Doll's 
House.” It is simply the story of a young 
wife whose character and surroundings sug- 


to a successiul drama, are well calculated to 
awaken the ridicule of those who have found 
in the stage a means of livelihood. And yet 
the most fervent admirers that Ibsen has in 
this country are to be found in the ranks of 
the dramatic profession, for only actors and 
actresses appreciate the wonderful skill with 
which he has handled subjects never before 
deemed worthy the attention of aplaywright. 

Ibsen’s work has unquestionably exerted 
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ZOLA. 


From his latest photograph by Nadar, Paris. 


an immense influence over the present gen- 
eration of dramatists; and during the cen- 
tury that is so soon to dawn, it may receive 
that popular recognition which it has never 
yet enjoyed in this country. 


* CIVILIZATION AND DECAY.” 

The casual book buyer, looking over the 
crowded tables and shelves on which pretty 
covers, attractively lettered, call his attention 
to contents that may or may not be agree- 
able, might easily pass by a quiet volume 
with the somewhat somber title of * The 
Law of Civilization and Decay.” 

Theodore Roosevelt recently reviewed this 
book with the warmest admiration, and 
spoke of its author, Mr. Brooks Adams, as a 
writer possessing an entirely original point 
of view, being the first to see clearly things 
that were nebulous to his predecessors, and 


writing with a fervent intensity of convic- 
tion. It is just ten years since Mr. Adams 
published his first book, ** The Emancipation 
of Massachusetts,” a series of sketches of the 
various religious persecutions through which 
his native commonwealth worked her weary 
and bloody way to freedom of thought and 
life. It was impossible to deny the force of 
his facts, or the logic of his deductions, but 
the Puritans had so long been regarded as 
saints that people were shocked at having 
them revealed as inquisitors. In his own 
community, especially, there was a chorus of 
protest from those who preferred to believe 
that their ancestors were as virtuous and 
single minded as they had modestly declared 
themselves to be. 

Mr. Adams’ present work is the result of 
years of study and thought, and has a far 
wider range. As he says in his preface, “ the 
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value of history lies not in the multitude of 
facts collected, but in their relation to each 
other; and while some of his views will 
grieve those who prefer to think that society 
has gone on steadily improving since the 
Stone Age, he has succeeded in writing a 
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the Geneva Arbitration in 1871, and on his 
return he practised law for some years, occa- 
sionally contributing to the newspapers and 
reviews historical or political articles which 
always aroused interest and discussion, as his 
point of view was generally an original one. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


From his latest photograph by Potter, Indianapolis. 


book which stands almost alone, for it is a 
scientific outline of history, and at the same 
time as interesting as a good novel. We 
give herewith a portrait of Mr. Adams. He 
belongs to the famous dams family, being 
the voungest son of the late Charles Francis 
Adams. Hewasborn just fifty yearsagointhe 
old Adams housein Quincy. Whilehis father 
was American minister in London he was at 
an English school there, but he came home 
to enter Harvard, graduating in the class of 
t870. He was his father’s secretary during 


In 1881 he met with an accident which com- 
pelled him to give up active work, and he 
turned his attention to serious historical 
study, which he has since pursued. 

In speaking recently of his last volume he 
said that it almost wrote itself, as the expres- 
sion of convictions forced upon him by study 
and travel. In his own words, *‘ I had very 
little conscious control over it; I kept mov- 
ing from one point to another, and when I 
began to write, the first thing I put down 
was upon the subject of Palestine. Then I 
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GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 


From his latest photograph by Gingont & Bossi, Milan. 


wrote my first chapter, and because I had set 
myself a limit of space I had to condense it 
unduly. If I had it to do over again, I 
should give more space to Rome and Byzan- 
tium, but if ever any work was written by 
the second man, the man who works when 
the body sleeps, that book is mine. I really 
knew so little how the composition would 
come out as a whole, that when I saw it in 
print for the first time I read it as a new 
book.” 


THE ITALIAN REALIST. 

Gabriele D’Annunzio has become, dur- 
ing the past few months, one of the most 
talked of foreign writers in America, partly 
because of the seizure of his books by An- 
thony Comstock and the subsequent litiga- 
tion between that censor and the publisher, 
George H. Richmond, and partly because 
of the strong hold that his work has taken 
on the imagination of many American read- 
ers, 


D’Annunzio is now in his thirty fifth year. 
Nearly seventeen years ago he published a 
volume of poems which attracted a great 
deal of attention in his native country, Italy. 
For some years afterwards he kept himself 
before the public by means of various short 
stories, sketches, and essays, and then con- 
ceived the idea of putting into a series of 
novels a history of the human soul in all its 
phases. As planned by him, this series is 
to be divided into three trilogies. The first 
of these, to be known as ** Romances of the 
Rose,” contains * Pleasure,” * The Triumph 
of Death,” and * The Intruder.” The sec 
ond trilogy will be called ‘* Romances of 
the Lily.” and will comprise three volumes 
named respectively ‘The Maidens of the 
and “The Annuncia- 


Rocks,” ‘ Grace,’ 


tion.’ The third will be called “ Romances 
of the Pomegranate,” and will contain 
“Fire.” “Tron.” and “The Triumph of 
Life.” 


Of these “ The Triumph of Death,” “ The 
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Maidens of the Rocks,” and “* The Intru- 
der”? are the best known in this country. 
D’Annunzio is still at work on the series, 
and is now writing * Fire,” a novel oi Ital- 
ian life which is said to have taken Eleanora 
Duse, the famous actress, as its heroine. 
Signor D’Annunzio lives in a romantic 
and beautiful village on the shore of the 
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tions. And, like Burns, he sings in the 
homely words of his own people. 

Mr. Riley became a poet from sheer neces- 
sity. In early lie he was an entertainer 
and traveled with various strolling bands of 
players through the sparsely settled regions 
of Illinois and Indiana. He had so much 
difficulty in getting good, original matter to 





PROFESSOR JOHN FISKE, OF HARVARD. 


From a photograph by Pach, Cambridge. 


Adriatic, and devotes himseli almost en- 
tirely to literary work. 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 

There is no poet in this country whose 
rhymes have suchastrong flavor of therank, 
rich soil from which they have sprung as 
James Whitcomb Riley, originally of In- 
diana,and now claimed by the whole of these 
United States as one of our national bards. 

We are apt, in our florid American way, to 
bestow nicknames and titles on the citizens 
of our republic with indiscriminate and lav- 
ish hand, but sometimes we hit upon a name 
so apt that it stivss; and this is the case with 
Mr. Riley, who has been christened the 
* Bobby Burns of America.” Not that he 
is as great as Burns, but he is a poet of the 
soil, and one who sings sweetly and in tune 
of childhood, of nature, and of simple emo- 


recite that he determined to try his hand at 
writing himself, and so it came to pass that 
* When the Frost Is on the Pumpkin” and 
many another of his earlier verses were writ- 
ten and recited to bucolic audiences. His 
first public appearance in New York was in 
the early eighties, at the authors’ readings 
given in Chickering Hall in aid of the inter- 
national copyright movement. His success 
was immediate. 

A few years later, at an evening party 
given by President and Mrs. Cleveland at 
the White House, Riley recited in the pres- 
ence of a company that included not only 
the members of the President’s official fam- 
ily and other well known statesmen, but also 
some of the most famous writers in America. 
At the close of the evening a friend asked the 
poet where he found the piece that had re- 
ceived the greatest amount of applause, and 
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he made answer: “ I wrote that myself, years 
ago, to recite from the steps of a medicine 
wagon in Indiana.” 

ZOLA AS A LOVER OF TRUTH. 


It is now a little more than twenty years 
since Emile Zola first made himself known 





EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
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and made the name of their author so well 
known that he required no introduction 
when his heroic plea for justice to the hap- 
less Dreyius brought him prominently 
before the eyes of the civilized world. 

Zola is usually termed the creator of the 


school of modern realism which enjoys such 





From his latest photograph by Alman, New Vork. 


to the public through the medium of * L’ As- 
sommoir,” which was published in both 
French and English, and also given in dra- 
matic form by Augustin Daly. It was this 
play, by the way, which served to introduce 
Ada Rehan to the New York public. 
“L’Assommoir ” was followed by ‘ Nana,” 
which was a sort of sequel to it, and which 
excited an even wider and more virulent dis- 
cussion in the United States than the earlier 
work. Since then ‘ Pot-Bouille.”’ “La 
Terre.” “ La Débacle.” and the rest of those 
famous portrayals of modern life have en- 
ioyed widespread circulation in this country, 


an extraordinary vogue in both the fiction 
and the dramatic literature of the present 
day. Certainly, his vivid pictures of life in 
the slums of Paris, in the coulisses of the 
theaters, and among the peasants on the 
farm, have had a powerful influence, and are 
responsible for many of the so called “ real- 
istic’ stories which have been given to the 
world since then. 

3ut Zola does not content himself with 
brutal descriptions of hideous scenes and 
phases of life. He has a way of getting at 
the heart of things, and it was undoubtedly 
this peculiar bent in his mind that led him 
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COUNT LYOF TOLSTOY. 
From his latest photograph by Scherer & Nabholz, Moscow. 


to make his stand on behalf of Dreyfus. He 
is convincing, because he gives one the im- 
pression that he knows accurately what he 
is writing about. There is perhaps no bet- 
ter example of his ability to dive into the 
very core of his subject than the scene in 
the opening of * Nana,” in which the man- 
ager of the theater stands in his lobby on 
the first night of the new piece and greets 
his friends, the critics, with characteristic 
remarks as they enter the playhouse. AlI- 
most any one could have written the much 
talked of scene in ana’s dressing room 
during the ‘visit of the prince, but no one 
who was not thoroughly familiar with the 


relations that exist between a Paris man- 
ager and the critics could have described as 
Zola does what goes on “in front of the 
house” on the first night of a new produc- 
tion. 

It is believed that M. Zola will turn his 
years of imprisonment to profitable account 
by giving the world a true picture of what 
takes place behind the stone walls of a 
French prison house. 

MANHATTAN, 

custom to allude to Mr. 
Stedman as * the banker 
annoying custom it must 


THE POET OF 
It has been the 
Edmund Clarence 


poet ’—and a very 
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be to him, too. A more appropriate name 
would be * the poet of Manhattan Isle,” for 
he is the one bard who during his whole 
lifetime has sung of New York and its 
people. 

It was many and many a year ago that 
Stedman, then a young and daring verse 
writer, celebrated the union of a young 
American girl with an enormously wealthy 
Spaniard by a poem called * The Diamond 
Wedding,” which startled the town by its 
audacity. It brought the young bard promi- 
nently before the public, and came very near 
bringing him into a peck of trouble. 

Mr. Stedman has never written anything 
that has caused as much excitement as * The 
Diamond Wedding,” or awakened so much 
local interest, but he has written a great 
many things that are far better from a 
literary point of view, and worthy of a much 
higher place in the literature of his country. 
Perhaps the best of his works is * Pan in 
Wall Street,” which may be described as 
the thoughts suggested by a - wandering 
organ grinder who is seen playing his tunes 
in the heart of the money center of the coun- 
try. ‘ Peter Stuyvesant’s New Year’s Call”’ 
is another New York poem that has won a 
deservedly high place in the esteem of that 
small circle of persons competent to discuss 
poetry, and a veritable gem is * The Hand 
of Abraham Lincoln,” which was suggested 
by the bronze model of the hand of the great 
emancipator. 

Mr. Stedman inherited his poetic tastes 
from his mother, who was a verse writer of 
some renown in her day. He has spent 
most of his life in Wall Street, actively en- 
gaged in the banking and brokerage busi- 
ness, and finding in literature a diversion 
for his leisure hours. He lives at present 
in Westchester County, coming every day 
to his office in the city, and still retaining 
an active interest in the literary and artistic 
life of the great town that he has celebrated 
so often in song. 





TOLSTOY IN HIS OLD AGE 

No other Russian writer has ever en- 
joyed so wide a popularity in this country 
as Count Tolstoy, the veteran novelist and 
student of sociology, whose strange life 
among the peasants on his great estate has 
helped to make him famous throughout the 
length and breadth of the civilized world. 

Count Tolstoy has not only preached the 
doctrine of the great common brotherhood 
of humanity, but has practised it as well. 
He has lived among the Russian poor, eaten 
their simple fare, and worked with his own 
hands in their behalf. He has given liber- 
ally from his own purse to aid them in time 
of sickness and distress, and in his writings 

TI 


he has directed the attention of the world 
to the conditions under which they live. 

The same spirit of humanity and compas- 
sion for the injustices of life animates every 
page of his magnificent ** Sevastopol.” Tol- 
stoy saw real fighting in the Crimea, and 
gave the world such vivid pictures of the 
battlefield, of flying shot and bursting shell, 
of the killed and wounded, of the priests and 
surgeons going about to succor the living 
and pray with the dying, and of the awful 
waste of human life and energy that may 
be summed up under the title of war. 

Verestchagin has drawn for us on canvas 
some oi the things we find in Tolstoy’s writ- 
ings, and it is not improbable that the mind 
of Mr. Stephen Crane received distinct im- 
pressions from “ Sevastopol” and ‘ War 
and Peace” beiore he wrote * The Red 
Badge of Courage.” 

It is not likely that the Russian novelist 
will give much more to the world, as he is 
now well advanced in years, and has re- 
cently devoted himself to studies of the prac- 
tical phases of life rather than to fiction. 





A NEW LINE OF SONG. 

Dr. Louis Frechette, the Canadian poet 
laureate, was once called by Longfellow 
the pathfinder of a new line of song.” This 
title he has now handed on to William 
Henry Drummond, who has opened up an 
unexplored song region in his new book, 
* The Habitant and Other French Canadian 
Poems.’ We shall have little need for the 
kale yard hereafter if our own continent can 
still supply us with fresh discoveries of 
human nature in dialect, quite equal to any- 
thing we could import. 

Mr. Drummond has taken the language of 
his poems directly from the lips of the habit- 
ant farmer, not forcibly, in a summer vaca- 
tion, but by living beside him year after year 
and collecting it little by little, wherever it 
best expressed the nature of the man who 
shaped it. The language is, literally, the 
English picked up orally by an unlettered 
backwoodsman whose native tongue is cor- 
rupt French. It is humorous, piquant, full 
of linguistic short cuts and quaint idioms, 
yet intelligible at the first glance. For the 
last reason, no doubt, many will deny it the 
title of dialect, which is to them a thing that 
can be deciphered only by holding the book 
at different angles, snatching an eyeful of 
words, impressionist fashion, and saying 
them out loud till the meaning starts out 
from their obscurity. One may peruse Mr. 
Drummond's poems in the hush of a reading 
room and not be put out for disturbing 
everybody else; and yet for all that they are 
unmistakably in dialect, and a new one at 
that. 
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Through the wording one sees the face 
of the habitant, seamed and browned by 


weather; in it the childlike simplicity of 


those who live out of doors, the kindliness of 
those who notice the sight and scent and 
sound of growing things, the sympathetic 
humor that comes from an understanding of 
children and animals and lovers, the con- 
tentment of happy ignorance. He _ has 
“ plaintee good healt’, wat de monee can’t 
geev;” 
—he is happy and feel satisfy, 
An’ cole may las’ good w’ile, so long as de 
woodpile 
Is ready for burn on de stove by an’ bye. 


He is not ambitious. When Bateese wants 
to go to the States and get rich, the habitant 
cannot understand it: 

I’m very satisfy— 
De bes’ man don’t leev too long tam ; some day, 
ba Gosh ! he die— 
Aun’ s’pose you got good trotter horse an’ nice 
famme Canadienne 
Wit’ plaintee on de house for eat—w’at more you 
want, ma frien’ ? 


But, for all his contentment and naiveté, he 
is no fool about the outside world, recog- 
nizing that it has forces unknown to the 
habitant. As he warns Bateese, ‘ Dere’s 
plaintee feller on de State more smarter dan 
you be.”” Only those who live close to the 
earth can betray such a mixture of shrewd- 
ness and innocence. 

There will be many poets to follow along 
this new track Mr. Drummond has blazed, 
but none will show its people more truly and 
more intimately. 


MR. HOWELLS AND MRS. STOWE. 

Mr. W. D. Howells has lately been inter- 
viewed, and he has something to say con- 
cerning women novelists. He calls George 
Eliot the greatest English novelist of her 
century, greater than Dickens or Thackeray 
or any of the rest. He points out Mrs. 
Humphry Ward as doing work as good as 
any that is being done today. And he men- 
tions “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” as the best 
novel that has been written in America. 

As a matter of curiosity, we should like to 
know when Mr. Howells last put down 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Some scientific 
people, some people learned in the tricks of 
the brain, had a conference the other day, 
and they proved to their own satisfaction 
that we do not have long memories, but a 
long series of linked impressions. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Howells probably read “ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin” when he was a boy and the 
subject was red hot. He lived in Ohio, bor- 
dered on one side by Kentucky, and adjacent 
on another to West Virginia. He was near 
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enough to slavery and the first stations of 
the “underground railway” to feel every 
line of Mrs. Stowe’s book when he first read 
it, because he had just the right point of 
view. To him ii was true and great, then. 
The crudities were all lost in the feeling. 

Now Mr. Howells’ memory, according to 
the mental scientists, is not long enough to 
remember “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” itself. 
For a few years he did; then in the next 
period, he remembered what he thought of 
it, and presently the book was entirely gone. 
He thinks now that * Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
is the greatest American novel. And so do 
thousands of other people. But if they had 
never seen it until today—well, they wouldn't 
read it. They would laugh at some of it. 
There are people who do. It still has a 
great circulation at the libraries. It appeals 
to people who love a certain sentimental 
melodrama, but Mr. Howells is entirely too 
good a critic to pin himself down to such an 
extreme laudation of it. 

It is difficult for us today to realize any- 
thing like the excitement that the book 
created. It was the first popular serial pub- 
lished in this country, and it grew under 
Mrs. Stowe’s hand while it was being printed 
in a Washington newspaper. It sent the 
paper’s circulation into undreamed of nuni- 
bers, and when it came out as a book it was 
a bomb. Its sale was prohibited in many 
States, and in some it was a misdemeanor to 
own it. The daughter of a prominent 
Southern statesman of that day was so 
anxious to read it that she bribed a boy 
cousin to go into another State and get her 
a copy, and then she was afraid to keep it in 
the house. She would let a string out of her 
window at night, and after the book was at- 
tached would draw it up, letting it down 
again before daylight. 


Professor John Fiske, perhaps the most 
eminent of our living historians, takes a 
deep interest in the immigration question, 
and is president of the Immigration Restric- 
tion League of Massachusetts, as well as a 
Harvard professor. He believes that while 
the bill of two years ago failed of passage, 
owing to President Cleveland’s veto, Con- 
gress and the country have been’ educated to 
regard some such legislation as necessary. 
The league intends to continue its work 
until there is upon the statute book a law 
prescribing a simple educational test, and 
calculated to exclude from our shore the 
hopelessly ignorant class of aliens. 

* * * * 

When a cabinet minister is convicted of 
blackmail and packed off to the penitentiary, 
one would naturally suppose that was the 


end of him. But not at all. He has only to 
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face his punishment with a scrutinizing busi- 
ness eye and turn his dungeon impressions 
into copy, and soon he has all the notoriety 
he can desire. 

It is a strange act to carve arabesques on 
the stick one was beaten with and to hand it 
back with a bow to those who instigated and 
applauded the beating. In one unjustly 
convicted it might argue a noble character, 
but in a politician who well deserved all he 
got it suggests a certain lack of sensitiveness. 

Nevertheless, Paris has taken a vivid in- 
terest in the “Impressions Cellulaires” of M. 
Baihaut. The author was convicted of levy- 
ing blackmail on the Panama Company for 
the sum of seven hundred and fifty thousand 
francs, and collected the material for his 
book from the four walls of the solitary cell 
which the government placed at his disposal. 
There is a callous impertinence about this 
that would make M. Baihaut the glory of a 
New York newspaper. 

i ** * * * 

A literary limbo is to be established in 
Florence, to which only the condemned may 
be admitted. All the books the Roman 
Catholic Church has censured will be gath- 
ered together, and the authors she has sup- 
pressed will take a bold place in this assem- 
blage of the damned. The heretical, the im- 
moral, and the blasphemous will rub shoul- 
ders on the shelves with the indiscreet and 
the inexpedient. The church’s ban will be 
the only condition necessary for admission. 

The Vatican, naturally enough, has pro- 
tested against this, claiming that it is an 
outrage against decency as well as against 
church discipline. The government answers 
that such a collection would show how the 
church has grown and broadened, and what 
wise distinctions it makes in literary mat- 
ters—a reply so courteous that its possible 
irony must be ignored. The collection will 
be a curious one, and not uninstructive. 

* * * se 

A book’s name ojten has an astonishing 
influence on its first sale. A title that piques 
curiosity or suggests excitement or emo- 
tion will draw a crowd of readers the mo- 
ment it appears, while a book soberly named 
must force its merits on the public. The 
former has all the advantage of a pretty girl 
over a plain one; it is given an instantaneous 
chance to prove itself worth while. A mid- 
dle aged, unalluring title (In Search of 
Quiet,” for instance) may frighten people 
away from what proves to be a mine of wit 
and human interest. A book headed by a 
man’s name, unmodified and uncommented 
on—such as “ Horace Chase”’—is apt to 
have adreary, unprepossessing air, unless the 
name is an incisive one that suggests an in- 
teresting personality. Fragments of prov- 
erbs and poems are always attractive, as 
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well as Biblical phrases and colloquial ex- 
pressions, but the magic title is the one that 
excites and baffles curiosity. The publishers 
of a recent * Primer of Evolution ” received 
a sudden flood of orders for the book simply 
on account of a review which had spoken of 
it under the sobriquet, ‘From Gas to 
Genius.” Many copies were indignantly 
returned when the true title was revealed. 
* * * x 

Mr. Harold Frederic’s novel, ‘‘ The Damnation 
of Theron Ware,” has had an uncommon suc- 
cess. It is now in its twenty eighth thousand, 
and the publishers report that the present de- 
mand is as large as ever. That it was out of 
print for some time was due to the failure of its 
former publishers. 

The foregoing item, clipped from. the 
literary notes of a New York daily, inspires 
some strange reflections. That a novel en- 
joying an uncommon success “ should be 
out of print owing to the failure of iis 
publishers ”’ seems at first blush an anomaly 
of striking dimensions. Of course business 
mismanagement must have been at the bot- 
tom of the matter, but the casual reader 
might gain the impression that publishing a 
successful book was to be classed among the 
luxuries along with owning a yacht. 

Xk * * * 


The history of the old daily Truth, the first 
of the modern crop of one cent New York 
papers, has a peculiar interest just now, in 
view of the sensationalism that characterizes 
certain of our journals. Truth was started 
at a time when the price of white paper was 
so high that even with a four page sheet the 
margin of possible profit was very small. 
It gained steadily in circulation, however, 
and at the time of the Garfield-Hancock 
campaign was regarded as a well estab- 
lished and valuable newspaper property. It 
was in this campaign that it published the 
famous “ Morey letter,” which attracted so 
much attention that it took a week to print 
all the copies of the issue containing it that 
were ordered from every part of the country. 

The publishers of Truth congratulated 
themselves on their good fortune in obtain- 
ing for their sheet such unheard of publicity, 
and even experienced newspaper men _ be- 
lieved that they would reap great benefits. 
But the Morey letter was shown to be a for- 
gery, the public soon came to despise those 
who had imposed it upon them, and finally 
the newsboys got into the habit of ridiculing 
the paper by calling out, ** Here ye are! 
Troot, all full o’ lies, only one cent! ” 

Then began a decline that no power on 
earth could stop, and after a hopeless strug- 
gle Truth suspended, leaving behind it a 
memory which should serve as a warning to 
those who think that “ what the public want 
is plenty of sensation.” 




















THE WOMAN OF KRONSTADT:’ 


| | BY MAX PEMBERTON. | 


The success of Mr. Pemberton’s recent books has gained hima placeamong = 
the leading novelists of the present day, and “The Woman of Kronstadt” will | 
| | confirm his literary repute and his popularity—It is a strong story, realistic and | 
| | novel in its scenes and characters; a story of love, adventure, and intrigue, in 
| | which woman’s wit and man’s courage ate matched against the mighty military 











| | Power of Russia. 





SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


TEMPTED by the large reward secretly offered by the British government for a complete map 
of the mighty Russian fortress of Kronstadt, on the Gulf of Finland, Marian Best, a beautiful 
English girl in straitened circumstances, and witha little brother dependent upon her, undertakes 
the commission. Obtaining the position of governess to the daughters of the commandant of the 
fortress, General Stefanovic, she has many opportunities to secure information. Captain Paul 
Zassulic, a Russian artillery officer, falls in love with her, and while she reciprocates his affec- 
tion, she cannot bring herself to give up her hazardous enterprise. Finally Russian agents 
in London learn that certain plans have been transmitted to the English government, and when 
the tidings reach Kronstadt suspicion is directed toward the Englishwoman. Not long afterward, 
Marian enters the general’s cabinet in search of a necessary document, and she is about to copy 
it when Paul Zassulic enters. The young officer is horrified at his discovery, but when he hears 
the girl’s pitiful story his great love for her overmasters his sense of duty and he resolves not to 
betray her. But she has been watched, and their conversation is overheard. The following morning 
Marian is seized and taken before the general for a hearing, and, realizing the futility of denial, 
Paul bears witness to her guilt. She is imprisoned in Fort Alexander, but some weeks later Zassulic 
persuades the general to give him an order transferring the girl to Fort Katherine, where she will 
be less harshly treated. Unable to endure longer the thought of Marian suffering the hardships of a 
Russian prison, Paul escapes with her on board his yacht, the Esmeralda. When their flight is 
discovered, warships are sent out t» intercept them. Unable to get by the neck of the gulf, they 
take refuge among the islands off the coast of Finland. Her desire to save the man she loves from 
the consequences of her folly leads Marian to believe that if he were alone it would be possible for 
him to return to Kronstadt with some story that would convince the Russians of his fidelity. In 
consequence, she leaves the yacht in a small boat unseen. After several hours the girl ceases row- 
ing and lands on a small islet, which, however, proves to be quite desolate. When she returns to 
the shore she finds that the tide has ebbed, and her strength will not permit her to move the boat. 
In despair she sinks upon the sand and weeps bitterly. 


XVII. age. Weary and faint as she was, with 

hope dimmed and courage broken, despair 

/YNHE fit of weeping passed when reason’ was not for such an hour. She had the idea 

had come to her own again, and. to go up to the cliff and there to drink at 

Marian sat a long while gazing wist- the spring which she had seen jetting forth 

fully over the rippling sheen of the sea. from the face of the rock. Then she would 

Once she thought that she heard a gun sleep, and night would bring her food and 
fired in the distance, and this spoke to her _ friends. 


of a life being lived around her, of other While she knew nothing of her situation. 
isles near by wherein men’s voices were of the land upon which she was cast or ol 
heard and the laughter of children. She its environment, she was in reality upon 


began to argue that she had but to wait for that place known to Finns as the Island of 
the flood of the tide to put off her boat, that the Holy Well. In circuit perhaps the 
she might come to some neighboring shore third part of a mile, this speck of land lay 
which would offer more welcome harbor-_ five miles from that other isle which had 
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harbored the Esmeralda from the storm. 
But it was a kindlier shore, for the cliff 
reared its head only on the westward side, 
and elsewhere silver sand made a bed, as of 
the dust of jewels, for the gentle seas which 
fell upon it. A few sickly trees stood senti- 
nels about the spring, and _heather-like 
bushes thrived and flourished in the path of 
the water. Marian sought the scanty shade 
of these trees so soon as it was plain to her 
that she must await the will of the sea. She 
drank long drafts of the fresh water, and 
bathed her face and hands in the translucent 
pool. Now that the sun shone gloriously 
upon the island, her heart was lighter and 
her hope grew strong. She perceived other 
isles distant no more than a mile, where she 
could distinguish the cottages of fishermen. 
Night should find her sleeping in one of 
those huts. She would sleep the sounder 
because she was alone; because she had 
found strength to give as it had been given 
unto her. 

* IT shall live my life with little Dick,” she 
said. ‘ There is always a living in England 
jor those who will work. We will face the 
world together, he and I, and God will show 
us the road. I shall forget that it has ever 
been otherwise; Paul will marry a Russian, 
and yesterday will be scored out of the book.” 

She was tearing at the grass vindictively 
when she said this; and the sheen of the 
pool glowing radiantly, she beheld her own 
face in it—a face white and drawn and piti- 
jul, with curls run wild and eyes shining 
irom black rings. Ill as the picture pleased, 
a little vanity helped her to recall the faces 
of the Russian women she had known, and 
therein she found a great content. It was 
good to tell herself that Paul’s wife would 
have the face of a Japanese; that her figure 
would be flat like a board; that her skin 
would be parched and brown, and that her 
dresses would come from Paris and would 
not fit her. She said that she hated all 
Russian women; but the woman who was to 
be his wife she hated already with a hatred 
which, when she reflected upon it a little 
while, compelled her to laugh. And she 
was still laughing when she saw the appari- 
tion upon the beach. 

She had been so intent upon her occupa- 
tion of gazing into the pool that for the 
time being she lost all memory of the island 
and of the silent seas about her. When she 
looked up again and came back to remem- 
brance, her first thought was of the boat 
lying down there upon the silver sand below 
her. Quickly her eyes scught it out; but 
she could scarce trust them when she beheld 
a strange figure, come she knew not whence, 
to stand by the sea shore and watch her vain 
employment. 
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The figure was that of a man garbed ina 
flowing robe of brown cloth girdled at the 
waist with a coarse, knotted rope. Huge in 
stature, the monk, for such he seemed to be, 
stood motionless as a pillar of rock. His 
long, waving hair fell upon his shoulders 
abundantly and was caught by the gentle 
breeze, which tossed it over his haggard face 
so that his features were hidden; the glow- 
ing eyes shone cadaverously with a light of 
fasting and of faith. So old were the 
leather sandals he wore that they permitted 
the sharp rock to cut his feet, the sea to 
wash them. Strange and forbidding, like 
some wild man of the woods, the apparition 
stood with folded arms to watch the girl; 
while she in turn, speechless with fear and 
dread of the mystery, crouched upon the 
grass, and found herself unable to utter a 
word or stir a step from the place. Never 
in all her life had she been so conscious of 
that ultimate terror of the unseen which sur- 
passes the terror of death itself. Sure as she 
was that no human thing had moved upon 
the island when she first trod it, this appari- 
tion seemed to have risen up before her from 
the very heart of the rock. Her impulse 
was to cry out, to flee the place as an abode 
of dreadful images; but her limbs did not 
answer to her will. The cry she would have 
uttered froze upon her lips; she shook with 
the beating of her heart. For some little 
while, indeed, the trance of fear passed to 
oblivion. She fell in a swoon, ~nd when 
consciousness returned to her the apparition 
had vanished. 

Marian Best had never known, until she 
came to Russia, what the meaning of a nery- 
ous system might be. Though her nerves 
had been shattered by the terrors of Alex- 
ander and by days and nights of dreadful 
contemplation, she was still able to recover 
quickly from panic and to laugh at it. When 
she found herself crouching upon the grass 
and was conscious of a great glare of sun- 
light in her eyes, she did not, upon the in- 
stant, recall why she had swooned. ‘The 
island about her was as desolate as when 
first she set foot upon it; the sea droned its 
lazy song as though welcoming the restful 
spring; the beach showed no sign of human 
thing. She watched it dreamily for a little 
while and then recalled the terror. 

“It was a dream,” she said, though she 
shuddered again at the memory. “I must 
have been asleep. How could there be any 
one here, or, if there is, why should I be 
afraid of him? What nonsense to think of 
such things!’ Consoling herself thus, she 


sprang up lightly and ran down to the shore. 
Her boat was just as she had left it; but 
when she turned to examine the sand there- 
about she discovered the unmistakable im- 
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press of a sandaled foot. She could trace 
the steps to the border of the grass, but 
thereafter they were lost. And at this she 
stood spellbound again; not fearing because 
a man was with her upon the island, but be- 
cause he hid himself thus from her, and his 
place of habitation was not to be discovered 
by her eyes. She had heard, it is true, of 
fanatical hermits who build pillars for them- 
selves upon these lone rocks of Finland; but 
the traditions did not help her reasoning. 
She thought that she could never rest until 
she had seen and spoken to the unknown. 
The terrible hunger from which she suffered 
drove her rather to desire a meeting with 
him. She must know that he was human. 
Calling out with all her strength, she began 
to run across the island; she searched the 
beach and all the little caves and crannies 
cut out in the heart of the rock. She stood 
to listen for the sound of steps: but the 
dreadful silence was unbroken. No dwell- 
ing place or other trace of man, save those 
footsteps upon the shore, was to be discov- 
ered. It was an awful thought for her, that 
thought of mystery and concealment. It 
was more dreadful to think that night might 
come and trap her still on the haven. 

The sun had passed the meridian by this 
time. It was nearly three of the afternoon. 
Hunger, relentless and increasing, became 
an added punishment of her pilgrimage. She 
had the strength to walk no more, yet feared 
to sleep. She knew not what might happen 
to her if she lost consciousness, and the ap- 
parition should stand over her while she 
dreamed. Her place of refuge was a ledge 
of rock raised ten feet above the sand and so 
narrow that any one coming up to her must 
awake her in the act. Here she was shel- 
tered from the sun. A great boulder of 
granite hid her from the view of any who 
should pass on the beach below. At the 
very moment when she said that she would 
not close her eyes, nature prevailed above 
her resolution and she fell into a sound sleep, 
from which she did not wake until the sun 
was dipping into the sea and the chill of a 
spring sunset was upon the island. 

The west was aflame then with mountains 
of crimson light merging at the crown of the 
arc into orange and purple and the finer 
shades of yellow. The monitive stillness of 
the coming night lay heavily upon the 
waters. There were gray shadows every- 
where, and darkness in the glens of the rock. 
Marian sat up, blaming herself that she had 
slept so long. Her brain burned and her 
hands were hot and dry. She had never 
known that hunger could be such a cruei 
foe. It seemed to her then that she would 


have given half her years for a drink of milk 
All the dainties she 


and a cake of bread. 
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loved were shaped, in fancy, before her eyes; 
she could have eaten the very grass. Slowly 
and painfully she rose, determined to go up 
again and drink a little water at the spring; 
but no sooner was she on her feet than she 
cried out with joy and clapped her hands 
like a child that hears of holiday. 

While she slept some one had set a rough 
wooden dish at her side. She opened it to 
find that it contained a loaf of coarse brown 
bread with a mess of meat and vegetables. 
And close by there was a bottle of red wine, 
rough and sour, but more sweet to the littic 
wanderer than all the vintages of cham- 
pagne. 

** A miracle, a miracle! ’’ she cried gladly. 
while she took the black bread in her hands 
and drank a long draft of the wine. ‘‘ The 
ghost has been here while I slept,and I share 
his dinner. Oh, how good it is to eat and 
drink!” The wine warmed her as a strong 
cordial. Blood suffused her cheeks; there 
was a nervous pulsation in all her limbs. 
She feared the apparition no more, for she 
knew that some wandering priest must be 
with her upon the island, and that he had set 
the food at her side. All her thought then 
was to get her boat into the water and set 
off for that unknown port which to her 
should be a port of safety. She would not 
delay another hour upon the desolate isle, 
for the flood was now surging upon the 
beach and the heralds of night were wing- 
ing in the east. 

Strong in the desire to quit the lonely 
scene, she ate her food quickly and ran 
down to the beach. But there she stood 
once more irresolute, for a ship lay in the 
offing, and it was one of the most curious 
she had ever seen. 


XVIII. 


Ir was midday, and the Esmeralda lay at 
anchor in the shelter of some outstanding 
rocks which girdled an island distant three 
miles from that haven which had witnessed 
the flight of Marian. Two of the four men 
who had accompanied her master from 
Kronstadt were to be seen upon her decks; 
but so well chosen was her place of hiding, 
and so wonderfully did the boulders of rock 
shield her, that her crew were indifferent 
alike to the presence of a Russian cruiser 
which lay at anchor in the distant offing, 
and to the eyes of the neighboring fisher- 
men whose boats dotted the unruffled sur- 
face of the sea. 

Of the two upon the deck, one was old 
John Hook, who leaned heavily upon the 
bulwarks and exposed his brawny arms and 
matted hair to the welcome warmth of the 
spring sun; the other was Reuben, the en- 




















gineer, who squatted wearily upon a coil of 
rope. 

* Eight bells!” said Reuben, filling a pipe 
with a seaman’s deliberation. ‘ Eight bells, 
John—by gosh, I'd like to know where we 
shall be at eight bells tomorrow! ” 

“To hell with the bells!” replied John 
Hook, spitting vindictively into the sea. 
“I’m derned if all you chaps don’t think 
you're sky pilots. It'll want something 
more than a death’s head Rooshian to put a 
white choker round me,as sure as my name’s 
John Hook.” 

Reuben continued to cut 
methodically. 

“Women are rum uns, I’m blest if they’re 
not,” said he, after a spell. ‘ To think as 
she should have turned it up, in the middle 
of the night, too! Why, if she’d held on 
another twelve hours we'd have put her into 
Stockholm afore morning. What was in 
her head, that’s what I want to know?” 

‘Common sense, that’s what was in her 
head, mate. She's a rare plucked un if ever 
I sailed with one. Why, think of a little bit 
of goods like that, not more’n you could 
crush in yer ’and easy—a little bit of goods 
like that agen all Rooshia and agen all the 
world. Where’s she now? Starvin’ meybe— 
meybe in one o’ them ground floor hells 
they call a prison in these parts. And why’s 
she dun it? Why, so as they shan’t find her 
along wi’ him. It’s a cruel thing, mate, a 
bit of a gal all alone on a shore like this. 
I’m derned if I wouldn’t sign for a twelve- 
month if that would bring her back agen.” 

Reuben lit his pipe and got up to watch 
the distant warship. 

* Well,” said he, ** wishin’ ain’t goin’ to 
bring her back, John, and as for that I’d 
take my dinner more easy if yon lot would 
weigh. Supposin’ they've no news of us, 
what are they doing there? Is it for to see 
a fisher fleet? Gah, a nipper wouldn’t 
swallow that! ” 

* Who’s asking of you to swallow it?” 
said the other testily. ‘*‘ Of course they’ve 
the news; but having the news and sighting 
us through ten feet of rock’s a different 
story, ain’t it? |Who’s to tell ’em we're 
lying here? Are we goin’ to run up a fleg, 
or is one of them swabs a fishin’ out there 
goin’ to beat in a mile to spy us out? Burn 
me, mate, if you don’t talk like a babe and 
sucklin’! ” 

Reuben smoked angrily and crossed to the 
other side of the ship. 

“T wish the guvnor was aboard,” said 
he. “ There ain’t no good to be done over 
yonder, I’ll swear. It’s eight hours since 
she went now. You want a good eye to 
spy out eight hours, John.” 

“'That’s so, mate, always rememberin’ as 


his tobacco 
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tides don’t go off like women’s tongues, for- 
ever and ever. If she ain’t gone ashore 
afore this, she’s somewhere in the flow of 
this channel, and there we’ll find her. It'll 
take more than the skipper of Petersburg 
to stop me when it’s an English lady that’s 
between us. I’m derned if I wouldn’t pull 
his nose for a shilling!” 

He added to the volume of the sea again; 
but Reuben continued to gaze wistfully at 
the island upon which his master had landed 
to see if he could learn anything of the little 
fugitive. Paul, indeed, seemed almost to 
have lost his reason since they told him that 
she had gone. The sure knowledge that he 
had played for the great stake and had lost 
all robbed him of the power to think or act. 
He saw himself branded as a traitor by the 
men who had known and loved him; cast 
out from the career of his ambition to these 
desolate islands, utterly alone at a moment 
when, with all his heart and soul, he yearned 
for the love which destiny had robbed him 
of. 

* My little wife, my love,” he had cried, 
when they brought him the news, * I cannot 
lose you! Oh, God, help me, I cannot live 
alone again! ” 

Haggard and worn and weary with grief, 
the man who had dared all for a woman’s 
love learned that love was to come no more 
into his life. God had snatched the cup 
from his lips at a moment when he had first 
tasted the sweetness of the draft. He began 
to remember all that Marian had meant to 
him. He recalled her tenderness, her pret- 
tiness, the delight of that hour when he had 
whispered his love in the shadow of the bas- 
tions of Kronstadt. He swore to God that 
he would never see the sun again if she were 
not given back to him. Curses rose to his 
lips; an evil voice whispered that the woman 
had left him to carry the plans of the great 
fortress to England, and there to sell them 
as she had intended. To this voice he 
would not listen; and when the paralysis of 
despair had passed, a new activity, the activ- 
ity of the quest for her, possessed him as a 
fever. He would find her, he said, though 
he lived and died on that ultimate shore. 
One boat remained to the Esmeralda, the 
dingey which she carried amidships. He 
commanded them to lower it, that no haven 
of creek or channel might remain un- 
searched. Reckless, defiant, caring nothing 
for prudence or pursuit, his voice was raised 
pitifully in many a rocky harbor and upon 
many a shore. The moan of the wind alone 
answered him. The desolate sea was un- 
pitying. 

At midday the yacht made an island prom- 
inent among the others by reason of a curi- 
ous girdle of outstanding rocks which de- 
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fended it. It was here that the men first 
observed the Russian cruiser lying far out at 
sea, and warped their ship to one of the 
boulders of the rock while their master, 
headstrong and not to be restrained, went 
ashore to see if the heights of the new land 
would help him to discover the missing boat 
and the little wanderer, whose purpose in 
flight was now becoming more clear to him. 
But the journey was fruitless. He looked 
out from the heights upon a sea dotted with 
crags and isles; often shining with still 
lagoons of sunlit water; showing here and 
there the hulls of fishing boats, but giving 
no other answer to his question. A great 
fear, the fear that Marian had indeed been 
taken by the cruiser, began to give place to 
the supposition that she had taken refuge 
upon the shore. Nevertheless, he continued 
to watch and to wait, and would not return 
to the yacht until the quick eyes of his com- 
panion perceived the danger of the place and 
of the scene. 

“They have put out a boat, sir,’’ said the 
man. ‘*‘ What’s more, they fire a gun.” 

A puff of white smoke floated up from the 
deck of the distant cruiser, and anon the 
muted roar of a gun was to be heard. Paul 
delayed no longer upon the island, but hast- 
ened to regain his ship, and there to consult 
with those who, in their rough way, offered 
him so precious a sympathy. 

“ Ahoy!” said old John merrily, when the 
dingey came intoview. “ Ye have news, sir?” 

Paul shook his head. 

“ The cruiser is putting off a boat; that is 
my news, John.” 

“To hell with the boat! 
got to do with us?” 

Paul laughed grimly while he swung up 
on to the deck of the Esmeralda. 

“You are good fellows,” he said, ‘“‘and you 
have been true friends to me. It is of no 
use to deceive you any more, and it would 
be wrong to bring trouble upon you. I am 
the one to answer for this business, and I am 
ready to answer. What happens now is 
nothing to me. But you, my friends, must 
all go ashore and leave me to make my an- 
swer alone.” 

John Hook thrust his hands deep into his 
trousers’ pockets. 

“Look here, sir,” he said determinedly, 
“if it’s questions, I’m on that job. And let 
me arst you this: am I a Britisher or am I a 
furringer? ”’ 

He looked appealingly to the others, who 
said knowingly: . 

“ Aye, aye, that’s the question, John.” 

Paul laughed again. 

“TI do not care what you are,” 
“It is sufficient that you have 
friends.” 


What's a boat 


said he. 
been my 
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“And friends we'll remain. Leave you 
here alone! By the Lord, I’d tar myself 
first! What, call us men? I’m derned if I 
don’t go cold to think of it. Is my name 
John Hook? Is my port Swansea, or ain’t 
it? Am I going ashore because a lot of lub- 
bers cruise round and fire off a popgun? I’m 
damned if * don’t blush like a gal to hear 
you say sv, oir.” 

-aul heid out his hand and shook 
great rough paw of the English seaman. 

“T wish you were my countryman,” he 
said. ‘If you will not go ashore, you shall 
stay with me to the end, and it shall be as 
God wills. I have few friends now—I have 
no longer a country 

His voice failed him, and he turned away, 
pretending to watch the coming boat, which 
was now being rowed rapidly toward the 
shore. It was as though the messenger of 
destiny winged across the sea. The hand of 
fate appeared to be thrust out toward him. 
There was sunlight for his eyes today; but 
tomorrow there would be darkness, the 
darkness of the pitiless reckoning. He saw 
himself carried back to Kronstadt in igno- 
miny; he would stand alone, he said; thie 
little head which should have nestled upon 
his shoulder was to comfort him no more. 
And he had no longer a reproach upon his 
lips. The friendship of the stout hearts that 
sailed with him was a thing precious to him 
beyond words. 

The Esmeralda had been warped to a rock 
sufficiently high to conceal her mast from 
any passing ship. The hands clambered 
upon this rock when the dingey was hauled 
up; and therefrom they watched the long 
boat which the Russian warship had lowered. 
Phlegmatic as they were in word and deed, 
the steady approach of the strange craft set 
their hearts beating with suppressed excite- 
ment. They could not turn their eyes away; 
they watched her as she drew towards them 
foot by foot. Some even whispered schemes 
for their defense; others spoke of the skip- 
per’s pistol and of their own good knives. 
John Hook alone cried out upon such an 
idea, and his word prevailed. 

“'There’s twenty men yonder if there’s 
one,” said he doggedly. ‘ Supposing as 
this is their port, do you think they’re bring- 
ing umbrellas with them? My eyes and 
limbs, that’s a woman’s notion! And who’s 
goin’ to sit here for a Rooshian swab to play 
marbles with him? Not me, by thunder! 
But I'll tell you what, mates: if we cast off 
we can back out while they’re coming round, 
and there'll be three hundred yards between 
us afore they wake up to it. And there 
won't be nobody on deck besides me for 
them to pop at. It’s for the guvnor to 
say; but I know what I should do if old 
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death’s head yonder was coming down my 
street.” 

* Aye, aye, John’s right,” cried the others. 

“T leave it to you,” exclaimed Paul indif- 
ferently. ‘I care no longer—the time for 
that has passed.” 

They cast the ship free at the words, and 
stood with boat hooks to steady her. So 
great was the silence of doubt and expect- 
ancy that the sound of the men breathing 
was like a whisper of voices. Yard by yard 
the strange craft crept into the bay. They 
could see the cutlases her men carried, could 
read the name upon her prow, and the agony 
of doubt was scarce to be endured when the 
lieutenant in charge of the boat cried an 
order and his crew ceased to row. Then, 
indeed, Paul said that the hour was at 
hand—that the dream was done with. 

For twenty seconds, perhaps, the long 
boat lay still upon the lagoon. The men 
watching and waiting upon the decks of the 
Esmeralda shut their eyes and stood like 
figures of bronze. But that was the supreme 
moment, and when they had counted twenty 
their hearts began to quicken with a tremen- 
dous hope, and they could scarce restrain 
themselves from crying out. For the oars 
were dipped again, and going about sud- 
denly the Russian boat made off towards the 
further side of the island. The sigh of relief 
from the watchers was almost a nervous 
titter. Paul found that his forehead was wet 
and cold with icy perspiration. 

“It is not for us, after all,” he said daz- 
edly. “I do not understand.” 

* But I do,” cried John Hook excitedly. 
* Look yonder, sir. D’ye see that white 
barge with the three masts? It’s a leper 
ship, I guess. The monks aboard these 
load with lepers as we load with coal. They 
go from island to island until they’ve took 
a cargo, and then they head north for the 


’orspital. That’s what brings old death’s 
head this way. He must have a patient for 
, ” 
em. 


It was as he said. The cruiser’s boat was 
rowed straight to a lumbering, barge-like 
ship which had appeared suddenly in the 
center of the lagoon. Twenty minutes later 
the small boat was but a speck in the offing, 


and the men of the Esmeralda were at 
dinner. 
XIX. 
THE strange craft which held Marian 


wondering upon the beach of her island lay 
perhaps a quarter of a mile from the shore. 
It had three masts, whereof two were very 
short and one lofty and capped with a great 
golden crucifix, which shone glitteringly in 
the crimson light of the setting sun. A 
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brown jib, half lowered, flapped to the fitful 
breeze, and a vast mainsail, resembling in 
many ways the lateen sails of the south, half 
hid the decks from view. Marian observed 
that the color of the vessel’s hull was a dull 
white, ornamented with many crimson 
crosses, and that which she thought must be 
an inscription, though her eyes could not 
read the lettering. At the same time, she 
could make out the figures of many men 
standing together upon the poop of the ship, 
and a long white boat, which had carried 
four of its crew to the beach, now lay with 
its bow upon the sands and its stern rolled 
by the breaking waves. Of the four men 
who rowed the boat, three sat still at their 
oars, but the other stood in close talk with 
the recluse whom Marian had watched and 
feared earlier in the day. She could see that 
the two men were asking the meaning of her 
visit to the island, for they pointed often to 
her own boat, and walked a little way to 
examine it more closely. 

Her first thought was to go out and speak 
with them, telling, if she could, of her con- 
dition, and begging them to give her passage 
to some more friendly shore. But a subtle 
instinct which spoke of the unfathomable 
superstitions of the Finns, and of their 
cruelty when those superstitions were 
aroused, held her a little while to her place 
of shelter behind the great boulder, and there- 
from she watched the men. Much to her 
surprise she perceived that the recluse was 
no old man, as she had thought, but one still 
in the springtime of life. His long, flowing 
locks of black hair and the coarse robe 
which clothed him had deceived her. She 
had never imagined a young monk. As for 
the other, though he also wore the rough 
habit of brown stuff, his hair was short and 
crisp and his face was the face of an intelli- 
gent man. That he read the story of the 
visit aright, she could not doubt. He 
pointed often towards the distant gulf with a 
gesture which seemed to tell her that the 
secret not only of her presence upon the 
island, but also of her flight from Kronstadt, 
was known to him, and this sent her back to 
the shelter of the higher rocks, where she 
stood trembling with a vague dread, not so 
much of the discovery as of the men. 

The last of the day was ebbing at this time; 
the fitful dusk of northern latitudes gave 
gray hues to all things about her, so that 
the men upon the distant ship were as figures 
moving in shadow, and a haze of night 
floated above the waters. She seemed to 
be the habitant of a strange world, an un- 
real world of fear and fantasy. The visit of 
the cowled friars to her shore accentuated 
her loneliness. She crouched upon the 
rocks and cried despairingly for her lover, 
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as though some miracle would wing her 
voice across the sea. Until that moment 
she had never realized how this love had 
grown protectingly about her heart, so that 
without it the very fount of life ebbed and 
was dried up. 

* Paul, my love,” she cried, “I cannot 
live without you! Come to me! I have no 
friend but you in all the world.” 

Voices answered her, but not the voice of 
him she called. She raised her pretty head 
io listen, and she heard sweet, melodious 
music floating to her from the distant ship. 
It rose and fell as a song of the placid sea— 
a harmony of many voices united in the 
evening hymn. The rocks gave it back in 
lingering echoes. It was as though nereids 
had come up from the depths to hymn the 
setting sun; to greet the darkness and the 
hour of their amours. When the last note 
died away she continued still to hunger for 
those sweet sounds; but other singers raised 
their voices in turn to chant a dirge-like 
litany; and this was a true hymn to the dark- 
ness, so weird, so mournful, so full of the 
suggestion of death and after. 

Marian shuddered at this new song, for it 
carried her back to the place of shadows. 
When she had listened to it a little while, 
the harmonies became more clear, the note 
of the sonorous voices deeper. She awoke 
to the fact that the singers, whoever they 
were, had left the ship and were coming to 
the shore. Lanterns now cast their yellow 
light upon the pulsing swell. <A flame of 
torches illumined weirdly the rugged faces 
of a company which seemed to have voy- 
aged from some monastery of the ultimate 
seas. Anon, three boats touched the sands, 
and a band of men, all garbed in the pil- 
grims’ dress, began to gather upon the shore 
and.to congregate about some dark object 
which the shadows hid from the watcher's 
eyes. She perceived to her surprise that an 
acolyte in a cassock and cotta carried a 
brazen crucifix on high. Torch bearers 
walked at his side. TThurifers swung cen- 
sers from which an odorous smoke floated 
perfumingly on the still air. Presently a 
procession was formed and began to wind 
its way to the cliff of the island. The dirge- 
like chant was taken up again; the burden 
which the men carried was hidden no longer 
from the watcher’s eyes. She saw that it 
was a coffin. The monks had come ashore 
to bury their dead. 

The procession advanced slowly, for the 
thurifers turned often to cense the coffin and 
the priest to sprinkle it with holy water. 
Solemnly and deliberately the singers set 
out for the grass plateau by the well from 
which Marian had drunk earlier in the day. 
She, on her part, stood white and trembling 
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Though it was 
plain to her that the men had not come to 
the island in quest of her, she feared the 
visitation as she had never feared anything 


in the shadow of the cliff. 


in all her life. The hour, the misty twilight, 
the brown habits, tortured her imagination. 
She did not ask herself wherefrom such 
strange voyagers had come; her thought 
was to escape them even at the risk of dis- 
covery. But escape was not to be. So 
close to her did the procession pass that she 
could have touched the cross bearer with 
her hand. She beheld the faces of the 
monks and read in them the visual record 
of fasting and of an emaciating faith. One 
by one they passed her; here an old man 
bent with the penance of the years; there a 
youth whose eyes were aflame with the light 
of visions; here a face that spoke of the 
withered flesh; there lips which had fed upon 
the luxuries of life and still hungered for 
them. And when the monks were gone up, 
others followed in the grim train—old men 
hobbling, women weeping, even children. 
Marian looked at the faces of these and her 
heart seemed to be stilled. The mission of 
the ship was a mystery to her no more. 

* They are the lepers!” she cried—and so 
tried to draw back from them as though 
God would open the rocks behind her and 
hide from her terrified eyes the awful sights 
they looked upon. 


XX. 


Tuk procession passed slowly, for many 
stragglers followed the priests; the minutes 
of waiting were as hours to the terrified 
woman. Often the lantern’s light flashed 
in her very eyes; she felt the hot breath of 
the lepers upon her cheeks; she thought to 
be touched by their dreadful hands. Whence 
they had come, whose the ship was, she did 
not know. The story of the monks of the 
northern seas and of their mission to the 
outcasts of the islands was unknown to her. 
She saw, rather, a visitation of spirits; the 
dirge was a sound as of the woe of life; the 
graves had given up their dead to haunt her. 
While she had the impulse to flee, to seek, 
if it must be, the refuge of the waves, the 
ghostly shapes still held her to the rock. 
Moaning voices of the lagging sick mingled 
with the melancholy song of the billows; she 
beheld the fanatical carousals of the des- 
perate, who laughed like imbeciles or cast 
themselves, foaming, upon the grass, or 
shrieked to heaven for the mercy of death. 
Far above, on the heights, the monks were 
digging a, grave for him who had died at sea. 
She heard their litanies as sweet interludes 
to the cacophonous cries below; she _ re- 
pented bitterly that she had not gone down 
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earlier in the day and spoken with the re- 
cluse of the well. She remembered that she 
was a woman alone with this rabble upon 
whom God’s curse seemed to have fallen. 

At this time no thought of the peril of the 
island troubled her. She thought no more 
that she might be left alone upon it; nay, 
she prayed that the sick might return speed- 
ily to their ship and leave her to the silence 
and the night. But hours seemed to pass 
before the monks came down from the 
heights again. She watched the lanterns 
dancing upon the hillside as a mariner 
watches a beacon of the shore. Often she 
said to herself, “‘ They are coming now, I 
hear them.” But the litanies began anew; 
the garish yellow stars would be still again; 
the hoarse laughter or the weeping of some 
leper near to her would crush her hope. 
Childlike, she began to count, saying that 
when she had numbered a thousand the ship 
would sail. But of that she wearied; and, 
impatiently, she crept out a little way from 
her place of shelter and stood for a moment 
that the breeze of the sea might blow upon 
her heated face. In that moment a leper 
observed her and sprang up with a loud cry 
to seize her by the wrist and drag her toward 
the open of the beach. It was as though the 
ultimate horror had gripped her; had come 
out of the darkness to embrace her in a 
loathly and indescribable embrace. 

She dared not look upon the man’s face; 
but vaguely, for speech was choked and all 
her limbs were benumbed, she perceived 
that he wore a tattered green uniform and 
carried a knife stuck in a worn girdle. She 
heard a torrent of words poured into her 
shrinking ear, but had not Russian enough 
to interpret them. Once she thought that 
the man would have crushed her in his lusty 
arms; and then she knew that he said, 
* Thou art such as I have lost.” When re- 
lease of tongue came, she raised her voice 
again and again in shrieks of uncontrollable 
fear; and at this other lepers ran up to the 
place. Soon a rabble surrounded her and 
the cry was uttered that she was a spy. 
From twenty throats she heard the fierce 
accusation — The Englishwoman! Kill 
her—tear her to pieces—into the sea with 
Women, ragged and blear eyed, 
forced their way to the heart of the swaying 
throng; young girls laughed hysterically 
and tried to strike her down; old men raised 
their sticks to beat her bloodless face. She 
carried on, she knew not whither. 





her!” 


was 


Countless eyes, shining with the fire of dis- 
ease, looked into her own; fleshless claws 
ripped the dress from her shoulders; they 
would have torn her into pieces, but for the 
he arm of the man who first had gripped 
ler. 


But he, roused to some dream of the 
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days before the curse, never once released 
his hold of her. He bore her high above 
the throng; he answered their curses with a 
madman’s laughter; the blows fell upon his 
own face; they were as a flagellation of 
straws to him; women struck him, but he 
forced them back and trampled upon them. 
On toward the sea he bore her; he had the 
strength of ten men; the passions of the 
maniac aroused the maniac’s purpose. They 
stood from him at last terrified; the devils 
of their own superstitions possessed him. 
Their cries ceased, their .sticks were low- 
ered. He was alone when he dragged the 
woman into her boat and thrust it from the 
shore. 

Marian had shut her eyes when the crowd 
first pressed upon her. She thought that 
this was the moment of her death; she waited 
for some blow which would still the life 
within her and permit her to rise up in spirit 
above these horrid sights and _ sounds. 
Strong as was her desire for insensibility, for 
a trance of the mind, she did not swoon nor 
lose her sense of time and place and of the 
peril. She heard distinctly the fervid rav- 
ings of the madman who defended her; his 
hot breath was upon her cheek; his loathly 
touch was atorture. But still she would not 
look at him. While the blood surged in her 
ears and her brain whirled and her limbs 
were paralyzed, she had no wish for life or 
freedom; no hope but that death would be 
quick to come. When she felt the grip re- 
leased, and sank helpless from the man’s 
arms, she was conscious still that he was 
beside her. She opened her eyes at last, to 
discover that the boat was already some way 
from the shore. She could see the lanterns 
dancing on the hillside, could hear the 
voices of the priests above the clamor of the 
rabble. She knew that the man had saved 
her; though whither he carried her, to what 
Acheron of the night, she dare not think. 

The leper was huge in stature and of great 
strength. He plied the oar with a giant’s 
arms, so that the yacht’s boat shot out 
quickly toward the broad of the lagoon. 
For the time being he appeared to have for- 
gotten the woman at his feet. His words 
were incoherent and unceasing; he chat- 
tered horribly. Presently the island was but 
a blot upon the sea; the lanterns were 
twinkling stars. No longer were voices to 
be heard; the stillness of the night lay like 
a cloak upon the waters. Marian said that 
she was being carried out of the world. She 
shivered with the cold and the spray cast 
upon her face. Gradually there crept upon 
her a new dread; dread of him who had 
saved her. She feared to move lest she 
might remind him of her presence. She 
could hear her own heart beating. 
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For a spell the man stood gazing with 
wistful eyes towards the shore he had left. 
Then, suddenly, he turned round and ut- 
tered a great cry, for he had forgotten the 
woman; forgotten why he was in a boat 
at all and how he had been driven from his 
companions. Butnow the impulse which had 
led him to clasp her in his arms was reborn. 
He sank upon his knees and whispered wild 
endearments; he stroked her hands gently 
as one strokes an animal; he pushed her wet 
hair from her forehead and held back her 
head that he might look into her eyes. The 
name by which he called her was the name 
of her who had been a wife to him in Peters- 
burg long years ago. When she would have 
drawn back from him shudderingly, the 
words of love gave place to threats and rav- 
ings; he seized her by both wrists and would 
have kissed her upon the lips. She screamed 
with fear and rolled from his embrace. 

Long minutes passed before either moved. 
The leper had risen again and once more 
looked out into the night; Marian was sob- 
bing with hysterical sobs which shook her 
iragile body as leaves are shaken by the wind. 

* Paul!” she moaned. ‘Oh, my God, 
Paul, come to me!” 

Faintly across the sea the answer came. 
The madman listened to it with head erect 
and hand stayed. Once, twice, the cry was 
raised, the hail of English voices. To the 
little wanderer it was as the music of heaven 
itself. Courage seemed to rush into her 
heart, to fire her will. She leaped up from 
the bows of the boat and sprang into the sea. 
A loud, demoniacal laugh followed her as 
the spuming sea closed over her head. It 
was the laughter of the leper, who had for- 
gotten her again. 

The sea was still as a lake in summer; the 
moon, new risen, cast a glow of silvery light 
upon the sleeping lagoon. Marian felt the 
water cold and sweet upon her face. She 
had been a swimmer since her childhood; 
she swam now as one hunted in the seas. 
Onward toward the cry of English voices! 
God would not drag her down, she said; she 
thought already to feel her lover’s embrace. 
Life might be before her yet; the life with 
him she had left. Tomorrow she might 
nestle on his shoulder again, and tell him 
that nothing now should carry her from his 
side. Though her clothes were soaked and 
weighty, though the gentle waves rolled 
often over her mouth, she swam on with 
courage unbroken. “I go to Paul,” she 
said. “ Oh, God, help me, I cannot die 
here!” The nether world seemed open to 


receive her; but the stars shone above, the 
gate of heaven was her lamp in the sky. A 
future of love and affection was imagined 
of her awakened brain. 
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** Paul,” she cried, “come to me! I will 
not die!” 

There was the pathos of an eternity of suf- 
fering in the prayer; but the night of her life 
was at an end, and the God given day was 
about to dawn. Even as she cried out, and 
thought that cold hands were dragging her 
down to the icy depths below, a boat shot 
out from the loom of the darkness; strong 
arms gripped her; she saw her lover bend- 
ing over her; she saw the starlit heaven; 
warm lips kissed her forehead; she was 
crushed in a close embrace—the embrace of 
a man who held her to him as though never 
more in life should she escape His arms 
again. 

* Beloved, it is I, Paul! 
thanked, she lives, she lives! 

Swiftly he bore her to the Esmeralda and 
to her cabin. She had no strength to speak 
to him, but holding both his hands she fell 
into a sweet sleep, and while she slept the 
gardens of England were opened for her. 

Xk * * * 


Oh, God be 


At dawn of the day, the Esmeralda 
sighted in the far distance one of the war- 
ships of the Baltic fleet. But old John 
hitched up his breeches at the spectacle and 
expressed himself as he was wont to do. 

* To blazes with that!” said he. ‘* They're 
the wrong side of us this time, mates. 
We'll be in Stockholm afore eight bells.” 

Old John spoke a true word. 


XXI. 


Own the morning of the fifteenth day after 
the flight from Kronstadt, Paul sat at the 
open window of his apartment in the Strand. 
The bells of St. Martin’s at Charing Cross 
had just chimed half past nine; the streets 
below his window were alive with the hum 
of voices and live echo of steps. He had 
visited London once or twice in the days of 
his tutelage, but this spectacle of massed 
humanity, of countless men surging to- 
wards the east in quest of the daily wage, 
was as new and wonderful to him as when 
first he beheld it. That vast multitude, 
looking neither to the right hand nor to the 
left—what tragedies and comedies of life it 
played every day! All the notes of the 
social scale seemed written upon that human 
score. Spruce stockbrokers lolled in han- 
som cabs on their way to change; sleek bar- 
risters thrust themselves through the press 
as though the briefs they had waited for 
these long years lay today upon their tables; 
clerks from the suburbs passed with slow 
step or fast, as the office hours dictated; 
smart girls carried themselves proudly, 
buoyed up with consciousness of sex and 
environment; busses lumbered by with a 

















harvest of human grain heaped upon their 
roofs; only the clergy dallied before shop 
windows or sauntered contentedly in the 
sunlight. 

aul had heard of London as an abode of 
gloom, a city without a sky, a mighty capi- 
tal of fog and mists. This morning of a 
glorious spring gave the lie to the reproach. 
Notwithstanding that April had many days 
still to run, the sun shone warmingly; the air 
was fresh and sweet, as though blowing upon 
the city from a perfumed garden. And to 
this sweetness of morning was added the 
comfort of the English rooms he had en- 
gaged for himself and his “ sister,” Marian. 
It had been a solemn compact between them 
that she should not communicate with her 
English friends, should not even see them, 
until that future they loved to speak of was 
something more than the dream of lovers. 
And she had respected the understanding as 
though it were a law to her. 

‘“T owe my life to you,” she had said. “I 
will see no one, speak to no one, until you 
wish it. But I must write to Dick.” 

* And tell them that you are in England! ’ 
he exclaimed a little anxiously. “If you 
write, they will come here—they will ask 
you for your secrets. I know that you will 
tell them nothing; but I do not wish you to 
see them; I do not wish to meet the man who 
tempted you.” 

“JT will not see him, Paui, dearest—God 
knows, if you asked me, I would never see 
him again.” 

She had begun to understand her lover 
wholly at this time; to understand him with 
that intimate appreciation of moods which 
nothing but the magnetism of one mind for 
another can generate. Great as was his love 
ior her, the thought that she carried in her 
clever head those secrets of which he had 
been the guardian haunted him the more 
now that she was in England, a free agent 
beyond the reach of the Russian. A sol- 
dier’s creed of honor was ever upon his lips. 
“JT will not betray my country,” he said 
always. He knew that marriage would seal 
her lips forever. But until they stood before 
the altar together, he must rely absolutely 
upon her promise. What their future was 
to be he scarce dared to think. The son of 
a Russian noble, he knew not how to serve. 
A stranger in a strange country, what mir- 
acle should give him livelihood? If he mar- 
ried at once, it would be to cast himself 
blindly upon the sea of life, trusting that 
some wind of destiny would carry him to a 
friendly shore. A great sympathy for her 
prevailed even above his passionate longing 
to call her wife. 

* We are two children drifting on the road 
of love,” he said. “ God alone knows where 
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the journey will carry us; but we will be to- 
gether always, shall we not, Marian? ” 

She put her arms about his neck. 

* We shall not drift while [ have a home 
in your heart,” she said. 

That was upon the day after they had ar- 
rived in London. ‘They had_ gravitated 
toward the city, drawn there by no impulse 
that was defined, but only by the hope that 
London would befriend them. Much as 
Marian desired to see her child brother 
again, yearn as she might for the lanes and 
villages of Devonshire, she did not speak of 
the desires to her lover. Had he asked her, 
she would have gone with him, on the day 
of their arrival, straight to some church and 
there have given herself to him forever. She 
welcomed the remembrance that it was hers 
now to play the strong part. She would 
comfort him and compel him to forget. For 
her sake he had cut himself off from friends 
and fortune. His courage, which had saved 
her at Kronstadt, here moved her to pity. 
A child lost in a maze of streets could not 
have been more helpless than the man she 
loved, cast out by fortune to this city of 
exile. She began to plan that she might 
work for him, might build the home of her 
promise. The desperate task did not af- 
fright her. 

“Tf I had my health, if I could have the 
child near me, it would be easy,” she 
thought. ‘ These are the days when a clever 
woman earns a living for herself in London, 
and I have brains.” 

The ambition was well enough, but the 

execution lagged. They had come from 
Stockholm straight to this apartment by 
Charing Cross; and there, passing as brother 
and sister—no difficult achievement, since 
-aul spoke English fluently—they waited 
for the light. She obeyed his wish—that 
her coming should be kept secret—implicitly. 
Of her few friends in London, none knew 
that she had left Kronstadt. She did not 
write to the child; she never left her rooms. 
Paul, in his turn, remembered that one who 
had been a comrade of his student days, 
Feodor Talvi, of Novgorod, was now at the 
Russian embassy in Chesham Square. He 
wrote to him and to his kinsman, Prince 
Tolma, telling them of his condition and of 
his purpose. “I am no traitor to Russia,” 
he wrote. ‘I am here to keep her secrets, 
not to betray them.” 

The letters were despatched; but many 
days passed and no answer was vouchsafed. 
On the fifteenth day, when Paul sat at his 
window waiting for Marian to come down 
to breakfast, he began to tell himself that 
his friends would be friends to him no more. 
He had thought his kinsman Tolma to be a 
man of broad mind and generous impulses, 
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one who had rounded off the corners of con- 
vention and of narrowness in the friction of 
many cities. But the earnest appeal he had 
despatched to Paris remained unanswered. 
He said that the prince was not in the city; 
he was at Monaco or cruising in his yacht. 
He would not believe that one who had 
loved him as a son would desert him in this 
hour of misfortune; he shrank from the 
truth and hid it from his understanding. 

Marian entered the sitting room while he 
was still musing at the window. She crossed 
it with girlish step, and bent down quickly 
to kiss his cheek. Regardless of time or 
place he sprang up and took her in his arms. 

* Carissima! ” he said, for his speech, like 
that of all Russians, was polygenous—"car- 
issima, you bring me back to earth again! 
And you have roses on your cheeks today. 
There is no doctor like one’s own country. 
You have slept, petite?” 

She would not tell him of her night of 
waking; nor had he eyes to see that the flush 
upon her cheeks was a flush of weakness. 

* T sleep always, dearest,” she said with a 
light laugh; “you must not worry about 
that.” 

He pushed her back from him, still hold- 
ing her hands. 

* Oh,” he said, * and that is our new bod- 
ice! Am I not a good modiste, little one? 
Is it not splendid? I shall open a shop here, 
and you will make my fortune.” 

She kissed his hands and turned to the 
breakfast table. 

*T shall send you to buy my dresses when 
we are married,” she exclaimed. ‘ You 
won't mind them laughing.” 

“IT mind? Sapristi! Did I mind yester- 
day when I bought the ‘triumph,’ and 
twelve young ladies fitted it on for me, and 
the boutiquiecr himself carried it to the cab. 
Nom de Dieu! It was a procession, and I 
was the flag. You shall lose your clothes 
again and get another cold, Marian. It will 
amuse me—to buy your dresses.” 

He had shopped for her on the previous 
day, for she carried no dresses from Russia, 
and Stockholm had furnished her with a 
poor wardrobe. Her promise not to go 
abroad in the streets of London She kept 
faithfully, as much from will as from weak- 
ness. The chill and horror of her night at 
the Island of the Holy Well had eaten into 
her little store of strength. She feared that 
some dangerous illness would overtake her 
and that he would be alone to wage the un- 
equal war. 

* You have letters, dear?” she asked him, 
while she poured out his tea and busied her- 
self with the breakfast. 

He shook his head a little sadly. 

* Feodor Talvi cannot be in London; I 
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We 
were as brothers; he will listen to me, ai 


shall hear from him the day he arrives. 


least. As for Tolma, it will be sooner or 
later. He is not a man oi this city or of 
that. He makes the world his home, and 


wherever the sun shines there is his fireside. 
But I know that he will help me when my 
letter reaches him. He cares nothing for 
tongues or tattle. He has called me his son 
since I was twelve years old. I wrote to 
him as to a father. While we wait for their 
help we have two hundred English pounds 
to spend. When we have spent those, there 
is the Esmeralda to sell. I shall order her 
to the Island of Wight, where all your yacht- 
ing people go, and she will bring us twenty 
thousand rubles at the least. That will give 
us time to think and to plan. I have thought 
a little already, and the way seems clearer to 
me. After all, a strong man does not starve 
when he is willing to work. I can teach the 
Russian language, if the worst comes, and box 
the ears of little boys who will not learn.” 

He laughed merrily at the idea and passed 
his cup for tea. She would not tell him that 
she could not share his hopes; her face wore 
a bright smile when she lifted it to look at 
him. 

* You are making a home of England al- 
ready, Paul,” she said. ‘I am happy to 
think it is so. It will all come right by and 
by when I am strong and can work again. 
You must not forget me when you speak of 
your plans. I could not be an idle woman; 
I should go mad.” 

* You shall be the mistress of my house.” 
he answered with a touch of the old pride. 
* T am the heir of Tolma, and I shall know 
how to find a home for you é 

* Yes, but while we wait, dear; there is no 
dishonor here in England because a woman 
works. You were not born for the things 
you speak of; you do not know the difficul- 
ties. It is 1 who have learned how to face 
the world, and not to fear what people call 
independence. Your friends may write to 
you or they may not; but it will help us both 
if there are no drones in the hive. You will 
be happy because I am happy. And I shall 
come to forgive myself then.” 

* There is nothing to forgive,” he said ten- 
derly. ‘ God knows, it is happiness enough 
to hear your voice all day, and to tell myself 
that I shall kiss you when the morning 
comes! By and by, I shall not wait for the 
morning—that will be when the priest has 
spoken. You understand, little one?” 

They had risen from the table and stood 
together in the shadow. He drew her to 
him winningly and kissed her white face 
again and again. 

* T understand, dearest—a little,” she said, 
with a new flush upon her cheeks. 























“A little? Is it not more than that ? You 
still ask yourself questions as you did at 
Kronstadt? ” 

* Certainly I ask myself questions, but not 
the questions of carnival.” 

* You want to run away again?” 

“Oh, yes; when I am strong enough.” 

He looked into her eyes questioningly. 
The love of the jest was written plainly upon 
them. 

“Arrivons,’ he said. ‘‘ Where would you 
run to, here in London?” 

“To the church,” she whispered—and so 
hid her head upon his shoulder. 

A knock upon the door of the room put 
them apart. She turned to the glass to 
straighten her hair while he tore open a tele- 
gram which the slut of the house delivered 
triumphantly, as though she carried letters 
of gold. 

* For the gentleming,” she said with great 
satisfaction, ‘‘ and he’s a waiting.” 

Marian looked over Paul’s shoulder to 
read the message. 

‘It is from your friends, dearest?” she 
asked anxiously. 

“Tt is from Feodor Talvi,” he answered, 
while the hand which offered her the paper 
shook with pleasure and excitement. “I 
am to goto him at once. I told you that we 
were as brothers. Read that, and write the 
answer for me. I will see him today—now. 
There are no more troubles, thank God.” 

He began to search about for his hat and 
gloves, and did not see the shadow of doubt 
which flitted upon her face. When the mes- 
sage was written, she gave him instructions 
for his momentous journey to South Audley 
Street, where the house of Talvi was. 

“You must take a cab, and it must wait 
for you,” she said determinedly. “I have 
a good mind to pin a card inside the flap of 
your coat—or you will forget where we live. 
You will not let him keep you long, will you, 
dearest? ” 
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“He shall not keep me an hour; he shall 
come here to be presented. We will all go 
to the great hotel to dine together. I told 
you that my friends would not desert me.” 

He babbled on incessantly while she 
picked threads from his new frock coat, and 
pinned in his buttonhole a spray of the lilies 
he had bought her. When they had said 
good by for the tenth time, she watched him 
from the window, a manly figure, broad and 
confident in the throng below. Many turned 
to look at one who carried himself with such 
a fine air; but he saw nothing save the white 
face at the window—the face for which he 
had dared all and had brought himself to 
this land of exile. 

** She shall be my wife before the week has 
run,” he said to himself as he went. “I 
care for nothing when she is near me.” 

*K * * * 

The hour of his promise passed swiftly and 
found Marian still waiting for the sound of 
his steps upon the stair. A second hour was 
numbered, and a third. She began to count 
the minutes; she took her stand at last by 
the open window and scanned the faces of 
ali who came eastward. But his face was 
not among them. When six o’clock struck, 
and the throngs were hurrying home again, 
and Paul did not return, there came to her 
suddenly the thought that some peril had 
overtaken him. She remembered that the 
hand of the Russian is everywhere active. 
She began to blame herself that she had per- 
mitted him to leave her. Since that night of 
nameless horror upon the sea, her shattered 
nerves were quick to bring foreboding upon 
her. 

“Oh, my God!” she said, at last, “ 
have trapped him here in London! ” 

Dusk succeeded to the sunshine of the 
day; night loomed upon the city; but Marian 
continued to watch at her window and to 
pray God that no ill had befallen the man 
she loved. 


if they 


(To be continued.) 
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REST we here in the dark green grasses ; 
A bed of my arms for thee I’ll make ; 
And up above, where the white cloud passes, 
The depths you shall see of a great blue lake. 


The white clouds there are swans, my dearest ; 
Snow white swans on a lake of blue, 

As white as the very love thou fearest ; 
Thy soul is the same pure white in hue. 


And down, down, down, where the blue lake’s deepest, 
See the pebbles that keep it pure, 

The gold star pebbles, the deepest, steepest ; 
The gold star pebbles that ay endure. 





Tom Hall. 
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HENRY IRVING'S AMERICAN PLAYS. 

When the news of the failure of ** Peter the 
Great” at the Lyceum, in London, was re- 
ceived in this country, the hearts of fully a 
score of American dramatists leaped with 
joy, as each one said to himself: “* Now per- 
haps Irving will follow the advice that I have 
been giving him persistently ever since I 
first knew him, and produce the play that 
he bought from me so long ago.” 

Other people besides dramatists may have 
wondered, too, why it is that the famous 
English actor buys so many American plays, 
according to newspaper account, and never 
puts a single one of them on the stage. It is 
true that he has bought plays from some of 
the best known dramatists in the country, 
paying for each one a liberal sum of money 
as an advance on royalties. The first play- 
wright so honored was Henry Guy Carleton, 
who sold him a scenario before Sir Henry 
Irving had been six weeks in America—a 
transaction which gave the actor so much 
advertising of a laudatory nature that he de- 
termined to repeat it on the first convenient 
occasion. 

Since then Irving has bought several 
American dramas, and every time he has 
done it the papers have teemed with praise 
of him as one who believes in American 
genius, and was glad to give it practical en- 
couragement. It is doubtful if he has even 
read some of the plays which have come into 
his possess:on in this way, and it is tolerably 
certain that he will never produce any of 
them. Moreover, so long as he can obtain 
several thousand dollars’ worth of free news- 
paper advertising for five hundred dollars of- 
fered in the form of an advance on royalties, 
just so long will he continue to raise hopes 
that are destined to be forever unfulfilled in 
the breasts of the playwrights of America. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that 
Sir Henry Irving actually pays something to 
the writers whom he encourages in this way, 
whereas most foreign actors and managers 
satisfy themselves with raising hopes, and 
endeavor to get a little advertising without 
spending a single cent for it. 


ADA REHAN’S UNDERSTUDY. 
Among our portraits is one of Lettice 
Fairfax, the young English actress who 
made her first appearance with the Daly 
company last winter in “* Number Nine.” 
Later she was Anne Page in * The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” and one night. when 


Ada Rehan was suddenly indisposed, she 
took her place as Peggy in * The Country 
Girl.” 

Her last engagement in London before 
sailing was in “One Summer's Day,” as 
Irene, the part filled in Mr. Drew’s produc- 
tion by May Buckley. She has been on the 
stage five years, and among the characters 
she has portrayed are Cinderella in the ex- 
travaganza of that name made familiar here 
by Ellaline Terriss, and Amy in * Charley’s 
Aunt.” At the Gaiety she played Cissy 
Loftus’ rdles. 


SOUSA AND HIS “ BRIDE ELECT.” 

As a rule the credit for any success a 
comic opera may achieve is distributed 
among so many individuals that there is no 
good reason for any one of them to acquire 
an enlarged cranium. ‘There is the com- 
poser, the librettist—not seldom two libret- 
tists—and generally either the comedian or 
the prima donna who stars in the piece. 
Sousa’s new opera, * The Bride Elect,” is 
a novelty in this respect. He wrote the 
story, the music, and the lyrics, and the 
company producing it has been selected with 
great care to prevent any one member of it 
from overtopping the others. 

Of course there was the possibility in the 
other direction to be considered—that the 
full ignominy of failure would descend with 
equal certainty on the same shining mark, 
but at this writing Boston and Philadelphia 
have both congratulated ‘‘ The Bride Elect,” 
and she comes to the metropolis with a good 
measure of confidence. 

As Mr. Sousa confided to a reporter last 
summer, he did not have as much experience 
as some of his friends in writing librettos, 
although “El Capitan” owes to him the 
words of “ The Typical Tune of Zanzibar.” 
In this same interview he mentioned that 
the popping of firecrackers on the Fourth 
at Manhattan Beach had inspired him to 
write one of his liveliest airs for the new 
opera. 

We give a portrait of Christie MacDonald, 
who fills an important part in ‘“ The Bride 
Elect,” and who, until this season, has been 
for some time with Francis Wilson. 


CRANE AND HIS PLAYS. 

There is a romantic interest attaching to 
three of the Southern States which makes 
them .of special and peculiar service to the 
playwright. These three are Louisiana, 














LETTICE FAIRFA> 


From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company, London. 
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Kentucky, and Virginia, and that dramatists 
have recognized their value in this respect 
is attested by the fact that each has figured 
in the title of a play. Virginia is perhaps 
more popular than its two companions, but 


CHRISTIE MACDONALD IN 





MAGAZINE. 


chords in the human heart to which every 
normal man and woman is responsive, and 
then, when in the last act the gate itself is 
revealed, beautiful in the time of sunrise, 
the conquest is complete.” 


ae 


“THE BRIDE ELECT.” 


Fron a photograph by Purdy, Boston. 


that may be owing to its longer history, and 
its correspondingly richer endowment of in- 
teresting traditions and tender memories. 

Charles Frohman expressed the whole 
matter happily when, in a talk with Mr. 
Crane not long ago regarding the reason 
for the great success of * A Virginia Court- 
ship,” he said: 

“It is the Lovers’ Gate. The references to 
this trysting place all through the play touch 


“Tt is this heart interest the people want,” 
remarked Mr. Crane to the writer in the 
above connection. ‘I have often declared 
that I could stop the whole piece by simply 
turning my head in the second act. Be the 
thread that holds your play together ever so 
slender, let it be made of the right stuff and 
you are a safe winner. Why has * The Sen- 
ator’ lasted me so long? Because it ex- 
presses honest conviction which makes it as 
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true to life today as when it was written. now 
nearly ten years ago. 

“When I produced * A Fool of Fortune’ 
last season, advisers declared that I would 
ruin the play with the public by dying in the 
last act. 
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those in my company who are better players 
than myseli.” 

A STARS DELIGHT. 


Any one who has seen “ The Master,” 
Henry Miller's new play, even though he 


f 
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i a 





WILLIAM H. CRANE IN ‘‘A VIRGINIA COURTSHIP.’’ 


From a photograph by Falk, New Vork. 


“* Then I do not play it under that title,’ 
was my response, ‘for if Elisha Cunningham 
comes out on the top of the wave aiter all, he 
is not the fool the name affirms him to be.’ ”’ 

Mr. Crane’s great success as a star has 
given him no airs. He is simple, unaffected, 
courteous in manner, and without any ex- 
alted notion of his own abilities. 

* T go on the stage and do the best I can.” 
he says, in speaking of his acting, *‘ and 
am quite ready to believe that there are 


may not like it, can readily understand why 
it appeals so strongly to a star. The chief 
actor is on the stage almost constantly, and 
has the center of it to his heart's content. 
Two characters, highly important to the ac- 
tion, have exceedingly brief appearances, 
one of them—the son—coming on only in 
the first act, and the other—the daughter— 
being seen only in the first and at the very 
end of the third. 

This part is played by Margaret Dale, a 
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MARGARET DALE, 


from a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 


newcomer to the metropolitan boards, al- 
though she was with Mr. Miller on the road 
at the beginning of the season, replacing 
Grace Kimball in * Heartsease.”” She is a 
Philadelphia girl, and her people are in no 
way connected with the stage. But George 
Holland—brother to Joe and FE. M.—is a 
friend of theirs, and was in the habit of giv- 
ing Miss Dale lessons in elocution. When 
she announced her intention of entering the 
profession, he offered her a position in his 
stock company at the Girard Avenue, where 
she remained three years as ingénue. 

Miss Dale has a pleasing stage presence. 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Miller’s next 
play will give her a bettér part. 

MAXINE ELLIOTT’S OPPORTUNITY. 

* Nathan Hale,” produced by Nat Good- 

win during his Chicago engagement, seems 


to have pleased the people greatly; the crit- 
ics were not so outspoken in their admira- 
tion. Certain it is, however, that not since 
* Beau Brummell” has Clyde Fitch done 
anything on so high a plane, and theater 
goers everywhere should be deeply indebted 
to Mr. Goodwin for giving so fine a produc- 
tion of an American historical play. Re- 
ports on this score are unanimous; from the 
opening scene in the schoolhouse at New 
London, where Hale makes love to Alice 
Adams, to the orchard on Colonel Rutgers’ 
farm in New York, where he stands _ be- 
neath the hangman's noose, the outfitting of 
the piece is in the highest degree true and 
tasteful. 

And there is one other point on which all 
who have seen the new venture are agreed— 
the excellent work of Maxine Elliott as 
Alice. “I love my part,” Miss Elliott says 
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MAXINE ELLIOTT IN ** AN AMERICAN CITIZEN.”’ 


Fron a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


of it herseli, adding, ** In fact, it is the only 
opportunity I have ever had for emotional 
work.” The prominent Chicago critic who 
Was most severe on both Mr. Goodwin and 
the play said of the leading woman that 
“she was indeed an ideal sweetheart for 
Nathan Hale, and won new and well deserved 
admiration. In sustained and difficult emo- 
tional acting she held the laboring oar, and 
several times startled and delighted the au- 
dience by the grace, refinement and ade- 
quacy of her work. The coquetry of the 
first act, the joyous abandon of the scene in 
which she anticipates the coming of her 
lover, and the anguish of the final incidents, 
were all expressed with unexpected power.” 

“This is Miss Elliott’s play,” said another 


reviewer; “the first, perhaps, that she has 
ever had. In four acts she changes from a 
girl to a woman. In the second act she 
played sweet and coquettish seventeen with 
periect abandon; in the last she held the au- 
dience in contemplation of her grief with the 
firmest possible grip, although she never 
uttered a word while on the stage. In every 
way hers was a notable performance.” 

Munsey’s has said before that Maxine EI- 
liott was much more than a merely beautiful 
woman. More serious minded than many 
of her sisters in the profession, she has ap- 
plied herself industriously to the study of the 
deeper things in her art, patiently abiding 
her opportunity, which appears to have 
come at last. 
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The company will present “ An American 
Citizen” and repertoire for the remainder 
of the season, reserving ** Nathan Hale” for 
New York opening at the Knicker- 
This will be an extremely 


the 


bocker next fall. 
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lins introduced in the action, thus doing 
away with the pitiful dumb show business 
which invariably grates on an audience. 
Burr McIntosh was last seen in New York 
as the stalwart hero of * At Piney Ridge,” 





BURR MCINTOSH. 


From a photegraph 


interesting occasion, as it will decide finaliy 
and once for all the iate of the Fitch play. 
BURR MCINTOSII AND HIS SISTER. 

For some years past realism has been ram- 
pant on the stage so far as regards farm- 
yards, waterfalls, and horse races. Now 
college life is to take its turn, for in the new 
play by Burr McIntosh, * College Days,” 
we are told that not only will the men 
representing four leading  universities— 
Yale, Harvard, Columbia and Pennsyl- 
vania—be actual members of their college 
dramatic clubs, but they will also be capable 
of playing the banjos, guitars, and mando- 


oy Prince, New York. 


but he is best remembered as the creator of 
Taffy in * Trilby.” He was brought up im 
Pittsburg, and after attending college at 
both Lafayette and Princeton, settled in 
Philadelphia in 1883 as a journalist. But he 
had always been active in amateur theat- 
ricals, and two years later he made his pro- 
fessional début in New York in Bartley 
Campbell’s * Paquita.”” Later he played in 
* In Mizzoura,” and after the ° Trilby ” days 
he spent a season with Crane in * The Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky.” He is a general favor- 
ite with theater goers, as is also his sister 
Nancy, who leaves Daly to become asso 
ciated with her brother in * College Days.” 
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Miss MeIntosh began her professional 
career in Itngland, appearing there under 
the auspices of W. S. Gilbert. She made her 
début in this country some three years 
in * His Excellency.” Her refinement 


ago 


and 
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Nevertheless, the profession secured some 
noteworthy accessions from among the vast 
throng of babies, church singers, and amia- 
teurs generally, whom the thirst for novel 
renderings of the popular opera hurried on 


NANCY MCINTOSH. 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New Vork. 


grace are equal factors with her exception- 
ally sweet toned voice in giving her high 
rank among the light opera singers of the 
contemporary stage. 





IDA CONQUEST. 

It is nine years since the * Pinafore” craze 
swept the country like a devastating plague. 
Nothing like it was ever known before, and 
it is not probable that a similar loss of head 
over a play can ever occur again. We real- 
ize now what it means. 


the stage. Prominent in the number is [da 
Conquest, now second to Viola Allen in 
the Empire stock company. 

She was only four years old when she went 
on in one of the juvenile companies at the 
Boston Museum as Little Buttercup. She 
played the part a whole season, then retired 
from the stage, to go to school and attend 
Franklin Sargent’s Dramatic Academy, 
from which, five years ago, she stepped into 
her first adult engagement. This was with 
Daniel Frohman, from whom she passed to 
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A. M. Palmer, and thence to Charles Froh- 
man. With him she has remained ever 
since, so that in her entire career, during 
which she has played more than twenty five 
parts, she has been associated cnly with 
prominent stock companies. 

Late last spring she won golden opinions 
for her assumption of the leading role in 
‘Under the Red Robe” after Miss Allen’s 
departure for Europe, and her versatility is 
shown by the readiness with which she lends 
the necessary jauntiness and dash to a part 
of an exactly opposite description—that of 
Babiole in “ The Conquerors.” This spring 
she goes to London with William Gillette 
as his leading woman in “ Too Much John- 
son.” 





“ ADELAIDE.” 

Praise an artist for his poetry and an 
actor for his singing, if you would make a 
pleasant impression. For this reason, no 
doubt, Mr. David Bispham took more satis- 
faction in his presentation of the maestro 
in “ Adelaide ” than in all his vocal triump) s 
put together. A man naturally resents be- 
ing looked on as an incarnate voice, and 
this proof that he could win applause with- 
out a note to help him must have been 
deeply gratifying to the singer. 

Mr. Bispham himself assisted in adapting 
from the German this brief ‘‘ romance in 
Beethoven’s life,” which, like “ Chatterton,” 
is doubly moving because we cannot for a 
moment forget that the man before us really 
lived, and actually suffered as we see him 
suffering. The play weaves together Bee- 
thoven’s anguish under the tragic secret of 
his deafness and his love for Adelaide—the 
most loveful name in the world as sung in 
its German form with an imploring wail on 
the fourth syllable. 

Mr. Bispham gave a strong picture of the 
great composer, rough and bearish and piti- 
fully lonely, tormented by people whose 
voices he could not hear, yet too bitterly 
proud to acknowledge his infirmity. It 
takes all Beethoven’s love to bring him to 
that passionate confession at the end—“‘ The 
gates of my mind are closed. I am deaf.” 
The curtain fell on an audience that sat 
silent for a moment before it gave its ap- 
plause, and went out subdued, with lowered 
eyes. Play and players could have had no 
better tribute. 

Mr. Bispham was well supported, Miss 
Julie Opp making a beautiful Adelaide. 





Jessie Millward, leading woman with the 
late William Terriss, has been engaged o 
succeed Viola Allen in the Empire com- 
pany. Miss Allen dislikes her part in 
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“The Conquerors” extremely, and rumor 
runs that she wished some stipulation in her 
contract that would obviate the necessity 
of playing a role that was personally dis- 
agreeable to her. In this connection, we 
may say that the newspaper “ confession ” 
quoted from in our February issue was all 
wrong in intimating that Miss Allen has no 
sympathy with light comedy parts. 

“T love to play comedy,” she recently in- 
formed the writer; ‘“‘ simply adore it.” 

MunseEy’s gladly makes the correction, 
and trusts that her highest hopes in the 
matter of securing a suitable play may be 
realized if her secession from the Empire 
stock means a new star in the dramatic con- 
stellation. 

xf X* * * 

Is it not about time that we should take 
the production of our plays in London as a 
matter of course, instead of making so much 
newspaper talk over such an event that it 
looks as if we are surprised that they should 
be found good enough? It is all very well 
to felicitate ourselves on such a hit as 
““ Secret Service” made, but the bad taste is 
found in the column long announcements of 
contracts signed for the transportation of 
shows across the Atlantic. It is not only 
bad taste, but bad business policy as well, 
for the chances of failure are even, and in 
that case the manager desires silence as 
eagerly as he would wish publicity were the 
verdict the other way. 

Again, there are the false reports. Last 
spring it was blazoned abroad that the Bos- 
tonians were going to invade England with 
“The Serenade.” They never went, and 
the public who read the announcement and 
saw nothing come of it were left to conclude 
that John Bull decided he didn’t want them, 
after all. 

* * * * 

Rice bids fair to become as famous for his 
failures, or perhaps his ability to bear up 
under them, as for his successes. His star 
was in the ascendant with “1492,” “ Ex- 
celsior, Jr.,” and ‘* The Girl from Paris.” 
It began to pale a [little with “ The French 
Maid,” it cast but a faintly cheering radiance 
over the critics with ‘‘ The Ballet Girl,” and 
with “Monte Carlo” one might have 
thought it snuffed out altogether as a result 
of the next day’s notices. 

What is the matter? Too much British 
alleged humor. The American made inter- 
polations in his last two or three produc- 
tions have been the hits of the piece. But it 
takes more thin a song or two and a sight 
of Old Glory at the finish to make an eve- 
ning’s success. Let Mr. Rice go back to 
home talent in his authors, for a while at 
least. 














A LITTLE EXCITEMENT. 


* TWENTY Four, and there has never been 
a man in love with me yet. It’s’very mortify- 
ing,” said Corinne—not out loud, of course. 
“To be sure, there’s Donald. I can flaunt 
him in the world’s eyes, and save my reputa- 
tion, and give the girls something to tease 
me about. But if anything could be more 
unexciting! He never hurts me or fright- 
ens me or thrills me in any way. He could 
go over to any other girl in town, and I 
don’t believe I’d feel a pang—oh, except in 
my vanity, perhaps. I sit in téte-a-téte cor- 
ners with him and keep up appearances by 
looking as adored as I can, and all the time 
he’s talking about horrid, rational things 
that would be just as suited to his grand- 
mother. It’s no fair. Why, my mother had 
adorers by the dozen—beaux, I mean. She 
says she did, any way. That was in the 
good old days when men proposed and girls 
refused them. Ah, me!” And Corinne 
sighed, her head drooping on her hand. 

“You don’t look very cheerful for a girl 
with a birthday on,” said a voice behind her. 

“That you, Donald?” she said without 
turning, holding up one hand over her 
shoulder to him that he might—well, he 
shook it, friendly fashion, and dropped into 
the big leather chair beside her. 

“The books were beautiful,” she said. 
“T’ve written you a note about them.” 

“T thought perhaps you’d rather have a 
good standard set for your library than 
some flimsy silver thing,’ Donald said, 
stretching comfortably. 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” but Corinne sighed 
again. “I’m blue,” she said fretiully. “Do 
cheer me up.” 

He looked puzzled at this personal appeal. 

“ Shall I tell you about te 

“ Oh, don’t tell me about anything!” she 
broke in, exasperated into sudden frankness. 
“T hate to be told about things.” 

Donald sat up straight and stared at her. 

“T’m not a child, to be entertained with 
stories and anecdotes,” she went on re- 
morselessly. ‘‘ You always talk to me, not 
with me. Well as I have known you, we 
have never had a conversation you couldn’t 
have held just as well with any one. It’s 
stupid to be so everlastingly impersonal.” 

The murder was out. Corinne’s heart 
was pounding like a runaway horse, and 
Donald was looking hurt, angry, and deeply 
astonished. 





“T suppose I’ve lost my one ewe lamb,” 
ran through her head. But her blood was 
up and she would not retract. 

“Tf I had known I was boring you-——’ 
he began. 

She broke in impatiently. 

“You don’t bore me. It’s just that we 
might have so much more fun out of our 
friendship. For all we—we like each other 
so much ”—Donald’s face unbent a little— 
“we never get really confidential or inti- 
mate, or tell each other things we wouldn’t 
tell any one else. We just talk about facts. 
Why, we might both of us have been mar- 
ried years and years—married to other 
people, I mean—or ” Corinne was stum- 


’ 





, bling blindly in her haste to get away from 


that unfortunate remark. 

“Or brother and sister?” he suggested, 
generously coming to her aid. 

“T do want some excitement. I’m tired 
of just jogging along,” she said. “I didn’t 
mean to blaze out at you, Donald, but my 
mind was so full of it. I’ve known nearly 
all the men here since I was a little girl, and 
I can’t get up any illusions about them—or 
they about me. We know everything about 
one another.” 

“ Everything?” Donz'4d’s tone narrowed 
the subject down to personalities. 

“Well, you have been right under my 
eyes all my life, except for those five years 
in Australia, and I’m sure you have told me 
enough about them. We can’t be confiden- 
tial, for there’s nothing to confide. It’s very 
tame.” 

Donald was staring thoughtfully at the 
carpet. 

“There are one or two things I’ve never 
told anybody,” he said slowly—“ things 
about Australia. It isn’t a very pretty story, 
and yet—I want to tell it to you. Shall I?” 

Corinne was half elated, half frightened, 
at the seriousness of his tone. She nodded 
assent. 

“ Well, there was a girl out there, one ot 
the most beautiful women I ever saw,” he 
began. “‘ Nobody knew much about her, 
and women rather let her alone, on general 
principles, but the men didn’t. The first 
time I ever saw her she was lying on the 
ground in front of a huge camp fire, leaning 
up against a great brute of a hound. It 
made me shudder the way she pushed her 
fingers between his teeth. She was large, 
any way, and the wavering firelight made her 
look gigantic. I had always before thought 
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of a woman as a sort of tame creature 
about the house, but that night—it was like 
discovering a new sex.” 

Corinne’s elation had died a violent death. 
The beauty of this unknown woman roused 
in her a strange resentment, but she listened 
breathlessly. 

* A raw young American, who had lived 
all his life in a small town, was a mege. toy 
to this woman. It did not take her fifteen 
minutes to master him body and soul. If 
you could have seen her, you would under- 
stand it better. You might have hated her, 
but you could not have ignored her mag- 
netism. She was witch and devil and 
woman all in one.” 

lie stopped, as though the telling were 
difficult, and Corinne sat strangely op- 
pressed. She grew heartsick with the 
knowledge that she could never shut down 
the lid she had so thoughtlessly opened. 
That phrase, ‘“‘tame creature about the 
house,” beat about her ears with cruel per- 
sistence. She looked at Donald with new 
eyes, and felt herself suddenly humbled. 

“ For three months she kept her new play- 
thing dangling between heaven and hell,” 
he went on. ‘‘ Then—she married it.” 

“Married!” whispered Corinne. There 
was a strange sinking in her chest, and she 
felt very cold. 

‘Yes. Some fool had told her a yarn 


about a millionaire father in America. 


When, a few weeks later, she found out it 
was not true, she and her hideous dog went 
off with another man, leaving the toy to 
mend itself as best it could.” 

In the silence that followed, he seemed to 
have forgotten Corinne, who sat pale and 
still, with her world topsy turvy at her feet. 
Then he glanced at her, and a sudden flush 
rose in his face. 

“The poor fellow blew his brains out,” 
he added hurriedly. 

‘The man she went off with? ” 

“Oh, no; this raw young American. He 
was a friend of mine. I did all I could to 
save him from her, but he was simply mad. 
We both met her the same night, and I saw 
the whole affair. Why, my dear girl, don’t! 
1 shouldn’t have told you about it, but it 
was the only exciting story I was ever in- 
volved in, and you wanted something inter- 
esting.” 

“You did it on purpose,” sobbed Corinne. 

Donald looked terribly ashamed of him- 
self, but her face was hidden and she did not 
see. She only felt his arm on her shoulders. 

“T had no idea the story would upset you 
so when you didn’t know the people,” he 
said innocently. “Sune was a_ strange 
woman. I might have been bewitched my- 
self if there hadn’t been a girl here at home 
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who was always in the back of my mind 
when she wasn’t filling the whole front of it. 
I didn’t know then that she found me ut- 
terly uninteresting.” 

Corinne buried her face against his coat. 

* Oh, Donald, I don’t!” she whispered. 
‘** [_I hate things exciting! ” 

Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 





THE STEPPING STONE OF A 
DEAD SELF. 


“ Avthree o’clock he is coming,” said Hel- 
ena, “and then—the last of these business 
matters! He has proved a good and trusty 
friend, and poor papa’s high opinion of him 
has been verified.” 

It was now a quarter before three, and 
while she awaited his coming her thoughts 
went back to the first time she had seen him, 
on that eventful day eighteen months before. 
She had been returning home from a visit, 
and he had sat opposite to her for half a 
day in the drawingroom car. She had no- 
ticed with some amusement his complete 
absorption in a volume of Coleridge and his 
apparent obliviousness to all outward sur- 
roundings. 

But when the awful crash of the collision 
came—just as the train was about reaching 
its destination—it was he whose quickness 
had saved her from certain death, whose 
strong arms had held her up and at last 
had borne her out from that scene of horror 
into safety. And it was he who had led the 
little band of rescuers again and again into 
the wreck in a noble effort to save the in- 
jured, until he himself had been carried out 
from a burning car, bleeding and insensible, 
with a great gash over his eyes. 

She had not allowed this brave man to 
whom she owed her life to be carried away 
to a hospital, but had taken him directly to 
her own home, where the best medical care 
and skilled attendance was immediately ob- 
tained for him. 

She remembered her father’s look of 
amazement and perplexity when she had ar- 
rived with the insensible man in the carriage 
beside her; and she remembered, too, his 
hearty approval as soon as he had heard the 
story, and his keen satisfaction afterwards 
when he discovered that his involuntary 
guest was Barry Stevens, who—though un- 
known in the world of society—was a man 
standing high in the business world and 
notable for his rectitude, cleverness, and 
sagacity. 

While the injured man was slowly conva- 
lescing, Helena’s father had cultivated his 
society, and in spite of the difference in 
their years a deep and lasting friendship had 
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sprung up between them. But although he 
and she had been housemates at the time 
for several weeks, Helena had not seen their 
guest until the day of his departure, and then 
his extreme reserve had somewhat puzzled 
her. 

And after this, in spite of her father’s con- 
tinual endeavors, it had proved impossible 
to prevail upon their late guest to be pres- 
ent at any of their larger social functions, al- 
though on a few notable occasions he had 
been persuaded to accept their invitations to 
small and informal dinners. 

On those occasions she had observed him 
curiously. He was keen, well read, a good 
though not brilliant talker, and with men he 
was entirely at his ease and his words evi- 
dently carried weight. But toward women 
he was silent and reserved. He seldom ad- 
dressed even her—his hostess—although she 
noticed that he paid her the rare compliment 
of listening whenever she spoke, no matter 
how much that was better worth hearing 
might be going on about him. But he 
never voluntarily approached her, and at 
last his avoidance piqued her. 

Her father talked much about him. “A 
fine fellow, my dear. I not only like, I 
honor him. I suppose some would call him 
a self made man, but J say that God never 
made a finer, truer gentleman. He appar- 
ently divides his time between his business 
and his books, and I never knew a more 
finely cultivated mind or a man with higher 
ideals. His friendship is indeed a treasure, 
and I am happy in having won it. You 
think he does not like you? You are mis- 
taken, my dear; he is no ladies’ man, he is 
too reserved and diffident, but he admires 
you sincerely—quite as much, I think, as / 
admire him.” 

So some six months had passed. And 
then one day, as Helena sat reading in the 
library awaiting her father’s return at the 
accustomed hour, she heard a footstep and 
said brightly, **‘ Father dear, is it you?” 

Then she looked up and saw Barry Ste- 
vens’ agitated face. She arose with a faint 
cry. ‘‘ What is it? My father? Oh, he is 
not dead?” 2 

But she read the truth in his pitying eyes, 
and, overcome with the sudden violence of 
her emotion, she fell senseless into his out- 
stretched arms. 

From that merciful blank of oblivion mur- 
mured words of endearment and the pres- 
sure of lips upon her hair recalled her to her- 
self. And though her eyes opened again 
upon the reserved and silent man, the mem- 
ory of his unutterable tenderness had helped 
her through the first awful days and weeks 
of her bereavement. 


They had been thrown much together 











since that time, for her father had made 
Barry Stevens and herself coexecutors of his 
will, and although she had found his man- 
ner unchanged toward her, at first she was 
grateful for his reserve. But, sure of his 
love, she had expected him to speak when 
time had softened the first bitterness of her 
grief. 

But time had gone on until a whole year 
had now elapsed. Why had he not spoken? 
What was the reason of his continued 
silence—if he cared? And that he did care 
deeply Helena was sure. 

What was the secret of his life? Had 
there been some other love—before he had 
known her? , 

She smothered a sigh and rose with ex- 
tended hand to greet the man himself, who 
had appeared as the clock was striking 
three. 

“ Punctual as ever,” she said, with a smile. 

He had come to explain to her the many 
papers of importance which were now to re- 
main in her hands. And wher they were 
finally locked away in her cabinet, she said 
to him, ** You must be glad that the end of 
all this has come.” 

“It has been my greatest pleasure to be 
of service to you,” he replied; “and so it 
will be should I ever be able to serve you, in 
any way, again.” 

She sat thoughtful for a moment, playing 
with a letter, stamped and sealed, which she 
had written earlier in the day. Then she 
looked up at him and said quietly, “You can 
serve me again, now. Help me to make a 7 
decision. I have tried to do it alone, but I 
want—your advice.” 

His eyes rested attentively upon her face. 

“ T cannot go on living in this way—here,”’ 
she said, after some hesitation. “It is too 
hard. I have had to until this time, but now 
the business is all arranged, and I am free 
to go.” 

* To go?” he echoed, with a change of 
tone. 

“Yes, to go. I know, I have many good 
friends here, and relatives, but over the sea 
lives the dear friend of my girlhood—hap- 
pily married and with a little daughter who 
bears my name and whom I have never 
seen. My friend has urged me to coine to iz 
them, and I have put off the decision until 
now. But I long to see her, and to see her 
child. I think—I shall go.” 

He eyed her still; he had grown paler. At 
last he repeated duily, “ You will—go 
away?” 

“Ts there any reason why I should not 
go?” she asked quickly. 

“ No, none that I know of—none.” ‘The 
words cost him an effort, but they were 
bravely said 
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“Tf I go, I shall not soon return,” said 
Helena. ‘I may never return. My friend’s 
villa is on the Mediterranean near Mentone. 
She wants me to make it my home. What 
shall I do?” 

‘T know of no reason why you should not 
go—if it is your wish,” he said slowly. 

“ T have written to her that I will go. Here 
is my letter. I did not mail it, because I—I 
“ wanted to hear what you would say. I was 
as undecided as that. But it must be posted 
at once to go by tomorrow’s steamer. And— 
there is no reason why I should not go?” 

* None.” 

“ Then, I will go.” 

She rang and sent the letter out by a serv- 
ant. 

He had grown white and stern, but al- 
though he was on the rack he had borne the 
torture bravely. 

“Tt has gone,” she said quietly, after a 
pause. “ And next month J shall follow. 
And now, my friend, forgive me—but since 
my decision is irrevocable, will you not tell 
me why—you wanted me to go?” 

“T wanted you to go?—my God!” It 
was a cry of agony. ‘The delicate pearl 
paper knife he unconsciously had been toy- 
ing with snapped in his hand. ‘“ What have 
I done? ” he said abruptly. 

“ Nothing. What is that to what you 
have counseled me to do?” 

She watched the growing conflict in his 
face until, half trembling at the emotion she 
had stirred, she saw him brace himself to 
speak. 

“ T will tell you,” he said, at last. ‘“‘ There 
was once a boy whose parents, who were 
poor, died early, and he grew up in the 
streets. He worked in the factories and 
lived as such waifs do, picking up little 
knowledge that is good, much that is bad. 
When he was a lad of sixteen hard times 
came, the factories shut down, and he could 
get no work to do. Then he fell in with an 
evil comrade years older than himself, and at 
last a plot was formed between them to rob 
the wealthy manufacturer’s house. The boy 
was to do the work and share the piunder. 
He made the attempt, was caught in the act, 
and thrown into prison. His comrade, un- 
suspected, escaped. The boy lay in prison 
for weeks, and then finally he was brought 
into the courtroom—barefooted and in rags. 
He _ acknowledged his crime and told his 
miserable story from beginning to end, ask- 
ing no pity and expecting none. And with 
the taint of the prison upon him, there 
seemed nothing but its darkness before him 
forever. 

“ But those men were strangely merciful. 

‘hey bought the lad decent clothing, made 
-e for him, opened the prison doors, 
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and bade him go forth and begin his life 
anew. 

* He did so; he left the town where he 
was too well known, and came to a distant 
city. And there, without even changing his 
dishonored name, he sought and found em- 
ployment. He worked by day and studied 
by night. He won his employer's confi- 
dence and rose to a position of trust. And 
when, after ten years’ time, his friend and 
employer died, he succeeded him and has 
carried on the business for now five years. 

“Helena, J am that man; J, Barry 
Stevens, was that guilty lad caught robbing 
my former employer’s house and set at large 
by those merciful minded men. It is all on 
record in that place; it was published in 
many papers at that time. There are men 
living who remember and could point me 
out today, and that is why—God help me!—I 
must let you go. Such as I have no right 
ever to speak of—love.” 

She arose and her fine eyes shone like 
stars. 

* And that is what has made you what you 
are! Oh, I don’t know what I dreaded—but 
I never dreamed how noble a man could be- 
come, rising to such a height on his dead 
self! And your name—any one would be 
proud of it now! Why do you look so at 
me? I am no foolish girl, talking wildly, 
but a woman—proud even to be thought 
worthy of such a confidence.” 

“Helena! Oh, my love—if I only 
dared is 

“ My letter has gone, and I am pledged 
to follow it,” she said, while a beautiful flush 
overspread her lovely face, “ but it rests with 
you whether I shall go—alone.” 

And the answer flashed from Barry Ste- 
vens’ eyes. 





Judith Spencer. 





TO WHAT END?. 

“T REALLY do not like it,” he said some- 
what coldly, looking across the room to 
where she sat in the glow of the lamp, her 
swift fingers busy at work. There was a 
scowl on his forehead and a general air of 
aggrievement about him. 

She glanced up irsniringly, then tossed 
aside her work and crossed the room. She 
passed her hand lovingly over his wavy hair 
and pressed her soft cheek against his 
bronzed one. Almost unwittingly his arm 
stole about her waist and he drew her down 
beside him. 

There was silence for a moment. Then 
she drew herself half away and looked up 
at him. 

“* Stephen? ’—pleadingly. 
“ Well ”’—uneasily. 
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“T wish you wouldn't.” 

“ Wouldn’t what? ” 

“ Be jealous, you goose!” She pouted, 
but there was a subdued sparkle in her eyes. 

“But how can I help it?” he asked, a 
tender note creeping into his voice as he 
glanced down at the top of her head. 
“ Here we were, nice and comfortable, and 
happy as can be, when this—this man comes 
along and falls in love with you.” 

“T couldn’t help it,’ she interrupted. 

“T’m not so sure about that.” He said it 
slowly and with emphasis. 

“Stephen Crosby!” 
now, her indignant 
straight into his. 

“ No, I’m not so sure,” he went on dog- 
gedly. ‘‘ A man doesn’t fall in love so des- 
perately without some encouragement—no, 
I don’t mean that you encouraged him on 
purpose, but you took things as a matter of 
course, were passive, and he didn’t know 
about me—or, if he did, he thought I didn’t 
count.” His voice was bitter now, and his 
eyes averted. ‘“ Why should I?” he went on, 
with a short laugh. “I’m only a country- 
man, you know, and he is from the city and 
has all the ways to attract one. He is rich, 
besides, and I—why, I have nothing and no 
prospects. I shouldn’t blame you if you did 
like him best. It must be tiresome waiting 
for me so long. Perhaps you *d better take 
him, after all, and let me- 

He got no farther. ‘I‘wo soft arms were 
about his neck and a pleading, tearful face 
close to his own. 

“ No, of course I didn’t mean it,” he was 
saying ten minutes later. “I’m a jealous 
old fool, and I know it.” 

‘And I never gave you any cause? ”’ 

“ No! ”—a happy light in his eyes. “ You 
are true as steel, dear, and I'll promise never 
to be jealous again.” 

“You will never have cause,” she replied 
simply. “ For I love you and no one else, 
“ Stephen dear.” 


She sat upright 
blue eyes looking 





* * * 

She had been sent for suddenly. “ Clin- 
ton Jewett is dying and wants to see you,” a 
voice had saia out of the darkness, when, late 
at night, loud knocks had aroused the 
family. 

She had dressed rapidly, and silently sped 
over the frozen ground. 

“He was thrown from his horse and in- 
jured internally,” her companion explained, 
panting in his endeavor to keep pace with 
her. “ His mother is there, and his sister, 
but he wanted to see you.” 

There was a hush in the sick room as she 
entered. His mother drew aside, and she 
knelt by the injured man’s bed. 

“T have loved you so well,” he said, 


weakly trying to press the warm hand that 
held his; “f and it has made me so happy.” 

A smile flitted across his face like that of a 
child. 

“T do not know how it is, but all my life 
I’ve had an ideal before me. I knew I 
should find her some day, so I’ve tried to 
live to be worthy of her. And I have lived 
worthily ”—looking up triumphantly into 
the tear stained face. ‘I have found her in 
you.” 

There was a moment's silence. 


““T know that you do not love me,” he 


said sadly, “ but I love you so well, dear, 
and ”—wistfully—“ I want you to marry me 
before I go.” 

She started to speak. 

“Tt will be for so short a time, dear ’— 
pleadingly. ‘I do not ask for your life— 
that, perhaps, belongs to another? ” 

She bowed her head, while the tears ran 
unchecked down her cheeks. 

* Surely you will grant me this,” he began 
eagerly—" just a day, an hour—perhaps only 
a moment—to feel that you are mine; and 
then when I am gone ’twill be but a memory 
of how you had made a dying man happy, 
given him one* glimpse of the heaven to 
which he hopes he is going.” 

Her lips scarcely moved. 

I cannot!” she moaned. 

A shadow fell over his face. 

“T wish that it might be,” he said sim 
ply, and closed his eyes wearily. 

A sudden light sprang into her eyes. “| 
love you,” she cried. Her words came 
rapidly, as if she could not speak them fast 
enough. ‘I do love you, and now I know 
it. It has just come to me. It has been 
creeping into my heart, and I did not know 
it. I did not want to know it. I thought J 
loved him, but it is you.” 

She held him close. 

“ But I am promised to him,” she added 
slowly. “He loves me, and I must not 
break my word.” 

“No,” he echoed feebly, looking deep 
into her eyes; “ you must keep your faith.” 


She bent and kissed him. 


* TI cannot—oh, 


She went back into the dull gray of the 
morning. There was a drawn look on her 
face, and her eyes were filled with unshecé 
tears. She stood at the gate for a moment 


and watched the first rosy Streaks appear in, 


the east. 

A figure stood — her. “I’ve heard 
about it,” he said gruffly. ‘ He wanted you 
to marry him, didn’t he?” 

She nodded. 

“ You did? ”’—eagerly. 

“ No ’—turning her eyes full upon hi~ 
“T had promised you, you know.” 
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“You oughtn’t to have minded that,” he 
said, kicking the tuft of brown grass at his 
feet. ‘Of course I wouldn't mind, seeing 
he wasn’t going to live. And say, Char- 
lotte——” . 

* Well? ’—dreamily. 

“* You'd have had all his money.” 

Silence. 

“You'd have been nicely fixed, and we 
could have been married soon.” : 

‘J did not think of it,” she answered me- 
chanically, her eyes on a floating cloud in 
the east. 

He laughed bitterly. ‘It couldn’t have 
done you any harm, and you might have 
thought about me. You might have been 
willing to sacrifice something for me.” 

He turned and left her. 

Her eyes were still intent on the cloud—a 
soit, fleecy cloud that seemed to bear in its 
embrace a still, white figure. A ray of sun- 
light played about it for an instant, then it 
floated far off into the blue. 

“And I sacrificed you, dear,” she said, as 
she turned and entered the house, leaving 
behind her the glow of the morning. 

Harriet Caryl Cox. 


A LAZY LOVER. 


THEY were out on the lake, Roy Adams 
and Ruby Lane, paddling about among the 
water lilies. He had just come as near pro- 
posing to her, and she to refusing him, as 
it was possible to do and miss, this being 
their customary daily diversion. Now he 
was watching her lazily. That was what 
irritated her so—his inordinate laziness. 

He was large and blond, with placid blue 
eyes liky a sleepy baby’s. She was little, 
and trim as waxwork, and her gray eyes 
were clear and keen. The exciting point of 
the day’s program over, Roy had settled 
down to his usual comfortable nonchalance. 

““T don’t know what kind of a fellow you 
want,” he grumbled amiably, with an indo- 
lent movement of one oar; and somehow his 
laziest motion seemed to accomplish a good 
deal. 

“IT know,” said Ruby positively. 

* Let’s hear about him,” Roy proposed. 

* He’s brisk,’ Ruby replied, “and ener- 
getic.” 

“Think I’ve got him in my mind’s eye.” 
Roy gave the other oar an easy touch. 
“ Small and bustling—and chippery, like the 
little cock sparrow who sat on a tree.” 

“He isn’t like that in the least.” Ruby 
sat up prim and stiff, and rosy with indigna- 
tion. 

“ Oh, isn’t he? Beg his pardon. Where 
is he now? ” 

“At work,” Ruby replied promptly, her 
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tone implying a comparison between a man 
thus profitably employed and one who idled 
his time away at a summer hotel. 

“ Perhaps he has an object in view,” Roy 
insinuated. 

‘“* Perhaps,” Ruby admitted demurely. 

“ And—um—is the object to be attained 
soon?” 

Ruby let her eyes droop towards the top 
ruffle of her blue organdie. 

“T—don’t know exactly; not before next 
spring.’ She was dabbling her hand in the 
lake, her eyelashes still slanting downward. 

“Ah! Congratulate him, and everything. 
Shall we row over to that bunch of willows, 
or down to the little cove?” 

For an instant Ruby wished she might 
tip the boat over, just to see if his exasper- 
ating equanimity would be disturbed even by 
such an emergency. 

‘T don’t believe it would,” she decided in 
disgust. ‘‘ He’d get us out if he could con- 
veniently, and if he couldn’t he’d drown with 
that contented smile on his face, as serenely 
as if he were a wooden Shem out of a toy 
Noah’s ark.” 

*K * * * 

Mrs. Albert Loyd was peacefully cro- 
cheting a pair of bedroom slippers for Mr. 
Albert Loyd, chanting such incantation as: 
‘* Chain two; double in second double; turn; 
five singles in loop; chain two,” when her 
sister Ruby whirled in upon her, cast herself 
into a rocking chair, and rocked tempestu- 
ously for three minutes. Mrs. Albert viewed 
her quietly, suspending her crochet hook for 
a moment. 

“Three singles in loop; chain two—been 
fencing with Mr. Adams again?” she que- 
ried mildly. 

* Yes,” Ruby answered, “but I hardly 
think he’ll care about fencing any more.” 

“No? Why not? Turn; five singles.” 

“T practically told him I was—engaged.” 

“Dear me!—chain five—and to whom? 
Turn.” 

‘““A person I invented.” 

“You unprincipled little wretch! What 
did you do it for?” 

‘** Just to see what effect it would have.” 

“Two singles—and what effect did it?” 

“None at all. You couldn’t stir him up 
to move an eyelash, whatever you did; he’s 
too sublimely lazy even to lose his temper.” 

Mrs. Albert shook her head gently. 

“You're off the track,’”’ she commented, 
unwinding more scarlet wool; “ he may per- 
haps be guilty of always keeping his temper, 
and, let me tell you, a married woman would 
consider that a very good failing; but as for 
being lazy—Albert’s friend, that little Mr. 
Higginson, who knows him well, says he 
works in his office like a galley slave ten 
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months of the year, and although he has that 
lazy way and looks as if he were letting 
things go to smash if they want to, he has 
his eye on everything, and every move he 
makes counts. I shouldn’t wonder if you’ve 
put your silly foot in it for once, with your 
invented man. Albert says there isn’t a 
more whole souled fellow living than Roy 
Adams; but just because he doesn’t hop 
around and fuss over everything like a banty 
chicken—as you do—you must get scornful 
and snub him. You’ve done it all summer, 
you know you have, and he’s been as faith- 
ful to you as the needle to the haystack, or 
whatever it is a needle is supposed to be 
faithful to. You always were a fractious 
child, and you aren’t a whit better now than 
when you were six years——” Mrs. Loyd 
ceased her lecture as she found herself talk- 
ing to a dissolving view of blue organdie 
ruffles and a couple of whisking sash ends, 
and returned to her chaining, doubling, and 
looping. 

Roy appeared before Ruby early the next 
day in his usual calm frame of mind and his 
boating rig. 

“Think he’ll object to your going out on 
the lake with me just once more?” he asked. 
“T’m going away early tomorrow morning.” 

“What for?” she asked. 

“Have to,” he responded; ‘ vacation 
comes to an end tonight. Can you go?” 

She ran out and slipped her boating hat 
on in silence. She was reflecting dismally 
that she must either confess her little ro- 
mance of yesterday an unfounded one, or bid 
good by forever to this exasperating man, 
and she knew now that the latter was some- 
thing she could not do and retain any shred 
of happiness. She waited, however, until 
they were out on the blue, soothing bosom 
of the lake. Then she rushed into it. 

* He couldn’t object, you know,” she said, 
reverting to his remark of some time before, 
* because he’s only a fiction.” 

* A dream man?” he asked. 
blushing uncomfortably. 

He hummed a bar of “ When a Dream 
Came True,” and settled back easily. Ruby 
looked down in silence. She was waiting 
for him to say something else—and he was 
carelessly moving an oar now and then, and 
apparently thinking of nothing at all. She 
noticed for the first time how strong his 
brown hands looked; they were not the 
hands of a lazy man. 

They drifted along aimlessly. 

“It was a silly story to tell,” Ruby said at 
last. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” he answered indul- 
gently. “I rather thought you were fabri- 


She nodded, 


cating. But vou might realize him yet, you 
know.” 
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Her voice was a little 


“T don’t want to.” 
uneven. 

“Poor dream man; sympathize with him, 
I’m sure. Like to have that pond lily?” 

“Thank you, I don’t care for it; let’s go 
back.” 

He agreed amiably. “I ought to get back 
early,” he said. “I promised Kingsland to 
come over and go fishing this afternoon, so 
we may not see each other again. Caesar, 
isn’t this a day for fishing, though!” P 

Ruby’s cheeks tingled as she walked 
silently beside him through the light, dry 
grass on the way to the hotel, while he 
stalked cheerfully along, making irritatingly 
pleasant remarks about the scenery. 

They came to a standstill at the summer 
house on the lawn. It was empty, and Ruby 
did not want to walk into the crowd of 
people on the hotel porch. 

“T’m tired,” she said; “ I'll rest a while, 
and we can say good by here.” 

He held out his sunburned hand and 
clasped hers closely for a minute. ‘‘ Good 
by,” he said. “If you should come to terms 
with the dream man, don’t forget to let me 
know.” 

She watched him going across an adjoin- 
ing field, as she fell into the big willow chair 
and began to rock. Then she looked off 
dismally toward the misty hills. They were 
dimmer than the light summer haze war- 
ranted. ‘ 

“Only a summer flirtation—only a sum- 
mer flirtation,” creaked the chair madden- 
ingly. 

She turned her eyes to the field again 
She could still see the tall form loitering 
along. When it should disappear, the end 
of things would have come. He stooped, 
seeming to pick up something; then he 
turned slowly and began his easy stride back 
towards the summer house. It seemed ages 
before he réached the door and looked in, 
holding towards her a flower on a long stalk, 
just a fringe of pale lilac petals uncurling 
from a tawny golden center. 

“See, I found the first aster, and came 
back to bring it to you,” he said. 

She accepted it silently. He looked curi-- 
ously at her eyes. The rims were decidedly 
pink. He folded his arms and leaned against 
the door casing. 

“Sure you aren’t going to marry the 
dream man?” he asked, after a casual sur- 
vey of the landscape. 

“ Didn’t I tell you there wasn’t any?” 

“T thought you might be fibbing again. 
If there really isn’t——” 

“Well?” 

“ Couldn’t you reconside: things and take 
me, after all?” 

Hattie IV hitney. 
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“MORE PEOPLE KNOW CAESAR.” 

The people have a new way of proving 
their intimacy with Caesar, in the develop- 
ment of the autograph extorting fad. This 
has hitherto been merely a sport for the 
feeble minded, who were satisfied with the 
simple signature of greatness, and frankly 
overjoyed when something in the way of 
* Yours very sincerely” was thrown in. 
These immortalized squares of paper would 
be pasted in a book and shown without pre- 
tense as the result of honest toil. The col- 
lection was as impersonal as a stamp album. 

Now, however, more ambitious torment- 
ors have taken to pelting an author with his 
own works, accompanied by the request that 
he write his name on the fly leaf and send 
them back. Thus enriched, they are strewn 
carelessly.about on library and drawingroom 
tables, that the visitor may pick them up and 
infer warm friendship between the possessor 
and Greatness. ‘Oh, yes, dear Soandso 
sent me that,” says the owner, and does not 
add that the book had first been sent to dear 
Soandso, with a fawning note and return 
postage. Of course,if she is such a friend of 
Soandso’s, she must be worth while, the gul- 
lible visitor argues, and decides that he too 
will become altied with Greatness—by being 
very nice to her. 

Meanwhile, Greatness is in a quandary. 
He may have had no scruples about making 
collections of return stamps, and using the 
autograph slips for laundry lists, but collect- 
ing his own works, whose sale has already 
enriched him by a definite per cent of the re- 
tail price, is another matter. They must 
assuredly be returned. And to send them 
back without the little scratch of the pen 
they crave seems a surly act, in the face of 
that reverent note. 

He knows that, by encouraging the fad, 
he is cheapening the value of a real presenta- 
tion copy, which, when given by friend to 
friend, is a very precious gift. He is lay- 


ing himself open to the charge of friendships 
with unknown and uncongenial persons. He 
is making himself a great deal of trouble, 
for to do up and mail a package—especially 
one that will not go in a mail box—is a little 
bother that is ten times as bothersome as a 
‘ig bother. 


But there are the books, cum- 





bering his table and his conscience. There 
is nothing to do but to return them and be 
thankful that the admirer did not send a tree 
for him to carve his name on, or a four 
poster in which he must sleep. 





SOME TRICKS OF PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The photographer of modern Vanity Fair 
owes a great deal of his success to his skillin 
discovering the weak sides of his customers. 

There is scarcely a woman in New York, 
with sufficient pretensions to beauty to make 
her worth the photographer’s while, who 
does not fancy that she looks like some 
actress or woman who is in the public eye; 
and the photographer who knows his busi- 
ness is not slow to note the resemblance and 
make capital out of it. A great many women 
will walk into his studio and boldly request 
him to take a picture which shall resemble 
Mary Anderson, or Duse, or Mrs. Cleve- 
land; and thereupon the wily artist will note 
with keen eye whatever points of resem- 
blance there may be, and so se his subject 
as to make these noticeable in the photo- 
graph. After all, it is not difficult to find 
one wafhan who looks something like an- 
other, and the resemblance can be intensified 
by skilful posing, by the dressing of the hair, 
and by the arrangement of the draperies. 

Happy indeed, and prosperous as well, is 
the photographer who can produce these 
results; butdoubly blest is thatmanof genius 
who can persuade a client to be photo- 
graphed in imitation of some famous his- 
torical painting, on the ground of her 
strong resemblance to the principal figure in 
it. There is scarcely a canvas of any note 
which has not yielded its heroic figures for 
the fostering of this preposterous conceit. 
It would be difficult to estimate the number 
of large boned, lubberly women who have 
been induced to pose in the attitude of 
Queen Louise of Prussia, descending a 
staircase, as she appears in Richter’s famous 
portrait. Mary Queen of Scots also offers a 
rich field to the brainy photographer, as 
there is scarcely a woman in Vanity Fair— 
no matter how ugly—who cannot be made 
to believe that she bears a resemblance to 
the martyred victim of Elizabeth’s jealousy. 

Thehumbler classes have their weaknesses, 
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too, and the artists who cater to them are 
quick to take advantage of the fact. For 
example, the young working girl who sits 
for hercrayon portraiton the beach at Coney 
Island or Rockaway, or in a dime museum, 
can, for a small extra compensation, be rep- 
resented with diamond earrings and a hand- 
some feather boa. These articles of luxu- 
rious adornment are very easily drawn, and 
make a splendid showing for the price. But 
the artist who deals in these accessories 
would be laughed to scorn were he to ask 
one of his customers to pay him extra to be 
portrayed in the garb of Prussia’s sorrowful 
gueen. It is only in Vanity Fair that such 
a thing can be done. 


POLITICIANS IN SOCIETY. 

The appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Croker in the drawingrooms of Mr. Perry 
Belmont’s New York house, during the past 
winter, caused no end of excitement among 
that enormous class of people who do not 
move in society and are therefore deeply 
agitated by everything that goes on within 
that charmed circle. The only ripples that 
arose in the smooth waters of the social 
millpond into which the celebrated politician 
was plumped were those of curiosity, and 
would have been aroused in any other quar- 
ter by the appearance of a man so well 
known as Richard Croker. 

A young woman who was present at the 
Belmont party describes Mrs. Croker as es- 
sentially gentle and feminine, but the “boss” 
impressed her as a man of distinctly aggres- 
sive force, who could become decidedly dis- 
agreeable were any of his plans to be 
thwarted. It is not likely that the Crokers 
will trouble themselves very much about 
society, for Mrs. Croker is said to have little 
ambition in that direction, and her husband 
usually has other fish to fry. If they do, 
they will soon cease to be objects of curi- 
osity, and will come to be looked upon in 
the same matter of course light as is Mr. 
Bourke Cockran, who is now a well known 
figure in many of the most famous drawing- 
rooms of New York. 

But there is something in this new blend- 
ing of politics and society that we cannot 
afford to ignore as merely so much fruit for 
idle gossip. It is an indication that some 
New Yorkers, at least, fee. that the men who 
have acquired leadership in the affairs of the 
city and nation are worthy of social recogni- 
tion as well; and the sign is a healthful one, 
as New York society has always been wo- 
fully lacking in men of achievement. There 
can be no question of Mr. Croker’s ability. 
He has gained the place that he holds at 
present in the councils of Tammany Hall by 
the only methods that give a politician per- 
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manent and reliable power. His career may 
be likened to that of the big snowball in 
which schoolboys find amusement. Begin- 
ning with a small, compact body of adher- 
ents on whom he could depend, Mr. Croker 
made his way through the political field, 
gathering strength and weight at every turn, 
until he became the formidable power that 
he is today. 

Women, who are always quick to recog- 
nize force and character in a man, are cer- 
tain to find pleasure in talking to a man like 
Mr. Croker. ‘They have already shown 
their appreciation of the social and mental 
qualities of Mr. Cockran, who, to speak 
mildly, does not appear to disadvantage 
when surrounded by wealthy young men of 
leisure of the class that figures so promi- 
nently in the circles which he has recently 
entered. 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN VANITY FAIR. 

lf it were not for women, fortune tellers, 
palm readers, and other traders in occult 
matters would have a hard time of it in this 
world. It must be confessed that the gentle 
sex is a superstitious one, and prone to pin 
its faith to that which it is unable to under- 
stand; and the women of Vanity Fair, hav- 
ing more time on their hands, and more 
money to spend on the gratification of what- 
ever fancy may seize them, are liberal pa- 
trons of the soothsayer, no matter what form 
that mysterious personage may assume. 

In this particular -respect Vanity Fair is 
as democratic as a circus, for although it has 
its own special purveyors of mystery, who 
charge a very high price, and occupy 
“studios ” in fashionable hotels, nevertheless 
it is always ready to consult one who has 
ministered successfully to tho:e cravings for 
the supernatural that are to be found in the 
bosoms of the poor and lowly, as well as 
those of the rich and gay. A certain fortune 
teller found, on returning from a long period 
of retirement in State’s prison, that the 
notoriety acquired by his trial and sentence 
had kept him in the public mind. He had 
no sooner reopened his office than people oi 
every class, including many who came “ in 
their own carriages,” as the phrase is, began 
to pour in for consultation. Nor is he the 
only one of his class who enjoys the patron- 
age of men and women of high social sta- 
tion. The money that comes from Vanity 
Tair does much to keep alive a profession to 
which the authorities have long been trying 
to put an end. 

New York has not only its commonplace 
clairvoyants, who advertise that they will 
“ read the past, present, and future, and show 
photograph of future husband or wife,” but 
also various necromancers who. dispense 

















witchcraft to people of their own particular 
race, and these specialists have a peculiar at- 
traction for idle women of society. At one 
time there was a gipsy queen who enjoyed 
considerable popularity, and again it was a 
voodoo witch in Bleecker Street, held in 
reverential awe by the negroes of the neigh- 
borhood, who told these fashionable folk 
what the future held in store for them. 

The most interesting of all these aliens 
was the Chinese doctor who died last win- 
ter. During his lifetime he was consulted 
on all sorts of subjects by men and women 
who found a certain picturesque charm in 
his oriental surroundings, and at the same 
time recognized the fact that he was at least 
a man of remarkable native sagacity and 
cunning. This physician, who might have 
been a prototype of the learned doctor who 
figured in Mr. Powers’ drama, “ The First 
Born,” was styled by his countrymen “ the 
Special Favorite of Joss, Intimate Associate 
of the Nine Gods of Healing, Maker of 
Mysteries, Seer of the Dark Unknown, and 
Healer of the Dread Disease;” and yet 
when consumption seized him he was pow- 
erless to save himself. As yet no one has 
succeeded him in the counsels of supernatu- 
rally inclined women. 





IN THE INNER CIRCLE. 

The table talk at Mrs. Catnip’s boarding 
house, where I live, has been really quite 
acrimonious this winter, because of the al- 
leged resolve on the part of certain fashion- 
able women to entertain only such persons 
as are able and willing to spend an equal 
amount of money in return. It is freely as- 
serted at our table that this inner circle of 
reciprocal wealth is limited to thirty five, al- 
though the Funny Boarder claims to be the 
thirty sixth, making the number an even 
three dozen. He’s a dry soul, that boarder, 
and keeps the fun going at his end of the 
table in great style. Only yesterday I heard 
him tell a new boarder that it was a “fineday 
for the race”—meaning the human race. 

Of course we all fairly dote on society, and 
Mrs. Pillowsham, who has not missed a sin- 
gle great social function in ten years, pro- 
vided it could be viewed from the sidewalk, 
tells us that things have come to a pretty 
pass when certain women, whom I will not 
presume to name, can set the style for New 
York. But then Mrs. Pillowsham has bitter 
prejudices, and I am sure I can scarcely 
blame her, for it was at the wedding of one 
of these very women that she got her rheu- 
matism through standing for three mortal 
hours in six inches of slush directly in front 
of the church door. Since then she has 


never gone into society without putting on 
ear muffs und arctic overshoes. 
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Now I have no desire to criticise any one 
for having only thirty four friends, or for 
selecting them from any particular class or 
condition of life. That is a matter that con- 
cerns only themselves, and the people at 
Mrs. Catnip’s boarding house, who take a far 
deeper interest in the visiting lists of the rich 
than the millionaires do themselves. As 
an American citizen, I have a right to dis- 
cuss these matters freely with Mrs. Pillow- 
sham and Mrs. Catnip, whose prunella shoes 
have been planted on many a curbstone, and 
whose spectacled eyes have feasted upon 
many an aristocratic heel as it descended 
from the carriage and disappeared along the 
carpeted way. But I have no right to chide 
our great leaders of fashion for their exclu- 
siveness, or to sneer at them because they 
amuse themselves in their own way. 

I must say, however, that the sudden 
crystallization of a group which should be 
termed, by reason of its insularity, not a 
stratum of society but rather a social geode, 
is an event which a naturalist like myself 
cannot pretend to ignore. As to the exist- 
ence of this secluded cluster of brilliants, I 
have no authority save the testimony of 
Mmes. Catnip and Pillowsham; but I fee! 
that neither good taste nor good sense will 
be offended if I indulge in a few solemn 
speculations concerning this limited edition 
of dinner traders, and the style of conversa- 
tion that might be reasonably expected ai 
one of their exchanges. 

Let us picture to ourselves one of these de 
lightful social gatherings held at the house 
of a gentleman whose education, breeding, 
and other endearing social qualities are fully 
attested by certain gilt edged securities re 
corded in his name, and composed entirely 
of men and women whose rank is but the 
guinea stamp, and who would not be allowed 
at the table if they had not already bound 
themselves by a sacred covenant to give in 
return just as costly a feast as the one to 
which they are now bidden. 

Would the following be a fair sample of 
the sort of conversation that the servants 
would be compelled to listen to? 


‘Six men in livery! That’s four more than I 
ever saw here. I suppose they keep four empty 
suits hanging up in the closet, and have the 
caterer fill them when they give a dinner, just 
as he fills the ice cream molds!” 

“Well, what can you expect from people who 
never thought of going into society until the 
last wheat corner? I hope they’ll give us more 
terrapin than we got at the Linoleums’ last week. 
I’m sure there wasn’t more than a dollar’s worth 
on my plate, and I could make a whole dinner 
off of it.” 

‘““Why, if there isn’t Mrs. Slump! I should 
think that she’d be ashamed to show her face 
here, after what happened to her husband, and 
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if these people don’t know anything more about 
good manners than to ask her, somebody ought 
to tellthem. ‘Their position in society is not so 
secure by any means that they can afford to take 
any chances with it.”’ 

‘Really, you surprise me, but then I’ve been 
away from New York all winter, and I haven’t 
kept track of all the scandals. Do tell me what 
Mrs. Slump has done. I should think that a 
woman at her time of life, and with a face like 
that would frighten any man into good 
behavior.” 

“Bless you, she hasn’t done anything out of 
the way. You’ve only to look at her to know 
that! It’s her husband, old Slump. I wonder 
he didn’t have the impertinence to come, too.” 

““Why, what has he done? ITalways thought 
he was quite nice ; certainly those diamond ‘scarf 
pins he gave us at his dinner were the finest 
things New York has seen in many a day.” 

‘““What has he done? Why, he is done, him- 
self. Went all tosmash, and can’t pay his gas bill. 
If the cards for this dinner hadn’t been sent out 
before, Mrs. Slump wouldn’t be here tonight.” 

“Really, this is shocking. I always thought 
Mr. Slump was quite the gentleman, but you 
never can trust appearances.”’ 

* * * * 

“How much money are you spending for the 
new furniture in the music room ?”’ 

‘* Pretty near twice as much as Mrs. Oatcake’s 
drawingroom cost her. There, I hope she heard 
that! By the way, what sort of stuffing did you 
use in the cushions of the window seat in your 
library?” 

“Really, I’ve forgotten, but I think it was 
New York Central bonds.”’ 

“Oh, indeed! We’ve got Chemical 
stock in ours.” 

* * k * 

“ After all, this dinner isn’tso bad. This is 
hot house lamb ; it costs fifty cents a pound.”’ 

‘‘ Well, that’s only about twenty cents apiece, 
orseven dollars for the whole thirty five of us. 
I wouldn’t give much for their position in 
society next winter if we don’t get strawberries 
for dessert, I can tell you that.” 

* * * * 

“Do you know, I think it’s a great shame that 
the papers don’t give us more accurate informa- 
tion about English society than they do. Why, 
it’s only the other day I heard that the Duke of 
Argyll is actually received everywhere, and I am 
sure everybody knows that he is a poor man, 
even for an English nobleman.’’ 

‘“Why, of course he is received everywhere, 
even if he is poor.”’ 

‘“Dear me, what snobbish, vulgar people those 
English are !” 


Bank 





The indolence and the helplessness of the 
women of Vanity Fair serve at least to offer 
a good living to many an ingenious man or 
woman who can devise some scheme for ren- 
dering a small service for modest pay. At 
present there are scores of people who go 
from house to house as manicures, hair 
dressers, or massage operators, gaining 
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thereby not only a good livelihood, but also 
a vast fund of interesting information con- 
cerning the homes and lives of the people to 
whom they minister. 

A new addition to the list of these special 
workers is found in the person of a man 
whose business it is to take charge of the 
aquariums which are now found in so many 
private parlors. This man charges a dollar 
a month for his services, and also makes a 
profit by supplying fish and water plants 
when needed. He makes a specialty of 
hideously ugly fish; the uglier his specimen 
the more eager are his patrons to buy it. 

* aK * * 

Just now French bulldogs of repulsive 
facial aspect are popular in Vanity Fair. In- 
deed, so great is the passion for owning and 
breeding these pets that the exhibition of 
French bulls given at the Astoria, last win- 
ter, attracted as much attention in fashion- 
able circles as if it had been a regular dog 
show at Madison Square Garden. 

One woman intends to profit by this craze, 
and has gone into the business of breeding 
French bulldogs at a kennel she has estab- 
lished in Garden City, Long Island. She 
has a partner in the venture, and will carry 
it on in a businesslike and perhaps profit- 
able manner. The prices paid for these dogs 
at present is enormous, many of them selling 
for from one to two thousand dollars apiece. 

Meantime the French poodle, with his 
wool clipped in elaborate designs on his 
back, has almost disappeared from view. 

% * * * 


Dwellers in Vanity Fair have themselves 
to blame for the existence of the theater 
speculator, who stands outside the playhouse 
door with tickets for the choicest seats 
clasped between his knuckles, and offers 
them to the passer by at an advance of a 
quarter or a half dollar on the regular prices. 
He exists because so many people will pat- 
ronize him in order to save themselves the 
trouble of standing in line at the box office. 
As he usually works in connection with the 
manager of the theater, his risk is nothing, 
and his share of the profits very large in pro- 
portion to his labor and investment. 

He would not be tolerated in European 
cities, although people abroad submit to the 
imposition of being charged for a _pro- 
gram, and also to the extortions of the 
hideous old women called ouvreuses, who {fall 
upon each patron as he enters the theater, 
and demand a fee for escorting him to his 
seat and handing him a footstool. The late 
comer finds the attentions of these women 
quite costly, for all the disengaged ones will 
gather about him with outstretched palms, 
like a flock of vultures, until he distributes 
gratuities among them. 






















































COMPARATIVE SHOWING ON THE APRIL MAGAZINES. 





Century. Harper’s. Scribner’s. McClure’s. Munsey’s. 
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Total number of topics ...28 .. . 834... ...tU ~~... .104 
Number of illustrations . . . . 64... 52... S5J ... 6... . 88 
NMembercignges . . =... -BBR...5@..:. .0B..«+ DH... . 1 
Price of magazine . . . . . 35 cents. 35 cents. 25 cents. 10 cents, 10 cents. 





The above table ts one that merits your attention. Tt isa statement of facts that shows 
the relative value of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE as compared with other magazines, and the 
velative cost of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE as compared with other magazines. It contains 
facts worth discussing with your neighbors. 





A MILLION SUGGESTIONS ON THE magazine, and the people are always interested 
MILLION FOR THE MUNSEY. in matters of their own. That I may be in 
WE haven’t received actually a whole cold the procession—one of you—I am going te 
million suggestions in answer to my query offer a suggestion myself on this circulation 
in the March number as to whether MuNSEY’s problem. It isn’t a ‘‘measly’’ little quarter 
MAGAZINE could go toa million circulation of a million dollar suggestion either. It is 
with our present population, but we have 
received what might well be termed a little 
million. These suggestions, as a whole, are It is this: if 100,000 of our readers wil! 
excellent and many of them clever. But each send us five annual subscriptions to 
to apply them to MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE, a MUNSKyY’S MAGAZINE at $1.00 each, we will 
publication that already has so vast a circu- give to each of these 100,000 readers a five 
lation, and one that gives so much for the years’ subscription to THE MUNSEY. 
money, istherub. An overwhelming percent- This means $100,000 a year for five years, 
age of them could only apply to a publication or a total of $500,000. I don’t want to ask a 
that reserves a big margin for circulation big thing without giving something big in 
booming. ‘The profiton aten cent magazine return. And an offer of $500,000 is, as offers 
of one hundred and sixty reading pages—a go, a very big thing. I think I can say 
magazine of the very best grade in every re- safely that no publisher has ever made so big 
spect, paper, presswork, art, letterpress—is so an offer, and I think I can say safely that it 
infinitesimal that little money is accumulated is a simple, practical proposition. Among 
for circulation purposes. our vast number of readers there ought to be 
However, I meant just what I said in the 100,000, perhaps two or three times as many, 
March number, in stating that I would be who could as easily as the turning over of a 
willing to give a quarter of a million dollars hand send us five annual subscriptions to 
if it would advance the circulation of THE MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE. Every one of you 
MUNSEY to the million point. This subject have your friends and acquaintances and you 
is getting to be an interesting one. It natu- know just how many of them are now taking 
rally interests me, and my own interest THE MunsEy. This information is impos- 
is intensified by the interest of our readers sible to us. If we were in touch with the 
~-by the discussion it has created from one people everywhere as you are in touch with 
end of the land to the other. It is, per- your friends and acquaintances, I should not 
haps, not so surprising that this subject has have occasion to make this $500,000 offer. It 
created so much general interest, and from is because we are not in touch with the 
le fact that THE MuUNSEY is the people’s people who do not now take THE MUNSEY, 


A HALF MILLION DOLLAR SUGGESTION. 
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because we have no way to getin touch with 
them, that I make this offer. 

But this proposition is made only on the 
condition that 100,000 of you—an Honor List 
of 100,o00o—will first agree to send us the five 
annual subscriptions. I would not contem- 
plate for a minute paying out 100 per cent of 
the total amount received for subscriptions 
unless it were to result in putting MUNSEY’s 
MAGAZINE beyond the million point ; and in 
giving a five years’ subscription to MUNSEyY’Ss 
MAGAZINE to the one who sends us five new 
subscriptions, I am giving Ioo per cent—an 
exact equivalent to the amount of money we 
getin. To give 1oo per cent, then, for an 
indefinite number of subscriptions, possibly 
a very few subscriptions, would be very bad 
business, would be rank folly. But to give 
$500,000 for 500,000 new subscriptions, and 
thereby put the circulation of MUNSEY’s 
MAGAZINE way beyond the million point, is 
a proposition so tremendous that it at once con- 
verts what would be in a small way bad busi- 
ness management into a great business stroke. 

The proposition, then, is this: Will you, 
you individually—and I mean every one of 
you—enroll your name on the Honor List for 
this undertaking? Send us your name for 
this Honor List. When the list is full we will 
notify you, and then you can send in your 
five subscriptions— not till then. No sub- 
scriptions will be received on this basis until 
the 100,000 Honor List is completed, and this 
list will be limited to 100,000. No reader can 
become a member of it after it is filled. We 
should not wish to increase our subscriptions 
further at so enormous a cost. 

In making this proposition I do not feel 
that I am asking too much when I promise 
so much inreturn. In this connection I want 
to say that the enrollment of 100,000 of our 
readers on this Honor List would be a testi- 
monial tothe work I have done in giving the 
ten cent magazine to the world—such a mag- 
nificent testimonial as few men ever re- 
ceive. I should appreciate it beyond any- 
thing; vastly beyond whatever monetary 
profits this business has ever yielded me, or 
ever may yield me. 





TAKEN INTO CAMP. 
WE have just bought 7he Peterson Maga- 


zine. It began its career in 1842; it ends it 
in 1898. ‘The last number of Zhe Peterson 


has beer issued. We have merged it with 
THE ARGOSY, a magazine which, perchance, 
I may have mentioned to vou before. 

The Peterson was founded in Philadelphia 
under the name of Zhe Ladies’ World. Twe 


years later the name was changed to 7he 
Ladies’ National Magazine. And in 1850 it 
became Petcrson’s Magazine. 
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The Feterson is one of the very oldest 
mlagazines in the country. Godey’s was 
brought out in 1830; Graham’s Magazine 
was started a few years later, and The Peter- 
son followed in 1842. All three of these 
magazines were started in Philadelphia, 
which at that time was the center of literary 
culture in America. 

The Peterson, under the management of Mr. 
Charles J. Peterson, whose name it bore, be- 
came a successful publication. It reached a 
wide circulation and for many years was one 
of our chief literary periodicals. It brought 
out many authors whose names became prom- 
inent in the world of letters. 

It is a source of regret that a magazine dat- 
ing back so far in our history, and to whose 
pages so inanly brilliant men and women have 
contributed, should fade from the roll of 
living publications. But sentiment alone 
does not pay authors, artists, and printers’ 
bills. Zhe Peterson since it passed out of the 
hands of the man who gave it a place in the 
publishing world has had a checkered career. 
It has not had the handling or the money 
back of it to keep it in pace with the aggres- 
sive publications of the day. It has failed 
several times, and has all the while been face 
to face with disaster. Regretful as it is to see 
an old landmark like this disappear, its dis- 
appearance is less regretful than the spectacle 
of a tottering wreck. Zhe Peterson had 
reached that point where it could live only in 
death, and through death it now lives in the 
very much alive ARGOSY. 





A GRIP ON ANTIQUITY. 

For fear that I may never have said any- 
thing to you of THE ARGOSyY it would not be 
inappropriate to add- a word or two about it 
at this time. THE ARGOSy in itself has a 
history covering fifteen years ; add to this the 
fifty severt years’ life of Zhe Peterson aud 
THE ARGOoSyY suddenly becomes the oldest 
magazine in America. There are more wavs 
than one to get a grip on antiquity, and | 
fancy that antiquity counts for something in 
magazines as well asin families. But antiq- 
uity in magazines counts for about as little 
without living stamina as antiquity in fami- 
lies without living stamina. 

History is a pleasant thing to look back 
upon, but what zs is what counts. THE 
ARGOosy, then, will not depend upon its 
lengthened history for its future, but rather 
upon the constantly increasing merits of it- 
self. And it has no mean number of merits 
today—ig2 pages ‘‘ chuck full’’ of rattling 
good fiction, the kind of fiction that a tired 
mati can read and feel refreshed, and a re- 
freshed man can read and feel that he is 
having a ‘‘ bully good time.”’ 
































HE WAS PREPARED. 

THE distinguished man was very ill, The 
physician felt that all had been done which 
medical science could do. It was his duty to 
tell his patient the worst. 

‘‘ You have only a few hours to live, sir. If 
you have any preparations to make, you will 
do well to make them immediately.’’ 

‘‘T have none to make,’’ the patient re- 
plied. ‘‘I die contented, and even happy. 
Ihave been preparing for years for the end 
which I knew must come some day. My 
fame is secure. Let posterity do its worst.”’ 

And it was so, for when his biographer 
and literary executor would have gathered 
together his private papers for publication, 
behold, there was none. He had destroyed 
them himself. 

William Hf, Siviter. 





CONSPIRATOR—A CAP! 

THE golfing cap that Dolly wears 

Hath not a trace of trimmings fancy 
But brave indeed is he who dares 

Investigate its necromancy ; 
For all mysterious charms allure 

And take you captive unawares ; 
There’s sorcery about, I’m sure, 

The golfing cap that Dolly wears. 


There’s not a flower, ribbon, plume, 

Or aught of milliner’s creation, 
No bird to deck it met its doom, 

And stuffed upon it tekes its station , 
It's plain as plain can be, and yet 

There hidden lie most subtle snares 
When on a mass of curls is set 

The golfing cap that Dolly wears. 


Long had I laughed at Cupid’s sport, 
And dodged his skilful archery, 
But straightway I was brought to court 
When Dolly set her cap for me ; 
And Cupe, the rascal, danced for joy 
To see he’d trapped me unawares, 
Abetted by—pray, bless the boy !— 
The golfing cap that Dolly wears. 
Roy Farrell Greene. 





ANSWERED. 
WHICH are the sweetest, black eyes or blue, 
Which are the brightest, which the most true, 
Which the most melting and tender ? 
Have the midnight orbs the victor’s claim, 
Or the azure eyes the surest aim, 
Compelling a heart’s surrender ? 


Ah, brave the knight who dares to test 
These rival claims—and the game at best 
Full many a wound insures ; 
But sweetest and truest of all to me 
Today and forever and ay shall be 
The eyes that are just like yours ! 
Laura Berteaux Bell 





TRUE COURTESY. 


INTO the chamber of thy mind 
Could I but softly steal, 

To other loves wert thou inclined, 
Their presence I’d reveal. 


I’d know then just what other men 
Have dwelt there in the past, 

And I could tell, from what had been 
Just how long I might last. 


But no! I'll be the cavalier 
And wait, dear girl, for you— 

Be it a week, a month, a year— 
To furnish it anew. 


And then, when thou art ready, sweet 
I’ll enter at the door, 
And lease the place, in terms complete 
For ever, evermore. 
Tom Masson 


THE OAK. 
THERE stood.an oak half up the mountain 
side 
With gnarled and ancient arms stretched 
wide— 


A sentinel eternal. 
While years as leaves fell off and seasons died, 
The vale’s mute guardian watched in pride, 
August, alone, supernal. 


Love ’neath its gracious shadow one day 
brought 
A youth and maid ; his ardor sought 
To prove his faith, his rapture. 
With fervent blade, two letters deep he 
wrought 
In linkéd union, art love taught, 
A pledge their vows to capture. 


“While stands the tree our names forever 
wed— 
‘Y,’ Ysabel, and ‘F’ for Fred— 
Nor time, nor death can sever.”’ 
The maiden’s subtler eye a symbol read 
‘*A pledge of constancy,”’ she said, 
“That I am “Yours Forever.’ ”’ 
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Came later to the oak a youth forlorn 
His love a world apart, to mourn 

His agony’s endurance. 
In cruel mockery scoffed the letters worn ; 
Still from their union hope was born ; 

‘‘ Vet Faithful,’’ its assurance. 


Hope reft, returned to raze, at pride’s com- 
mand, 
The mocking sign, when paused his hand, 
His settled purpose swerving. 
‘‘Vain symbol, which youth’s eager hope did 
brand, 
Forever now as warning stand 
To ‘ Youthful Folly ’ serving.” 


Stands yet the grim old oak half up the hill, 
While graven in its side lives still 

A pledge by love begotten. 
Dead as past season’s leaves, the hope, the 

thrill, 

A prophecy the words fulfil— 

A sigh for ‘‘ Youth Forgotten.’ ! 

Ednah Robinson. 





WHEN MARJORY DANCED THE 
MINUET. 


WHEN Marjory danced the minuet, 

My heart was the waxen floor, 
Her hair gleamed gold in its silken net, 
Her gown was the hue of the violet, 

Dew gemmed with the pearls she wore. 


When Marjory danced the minuet, 
The candles twinkled and gleamed, 
For she was the queen, the courtier’s pet ; 
And when in the maze of the dance we met 
How sweet was the dream I dreamed ! 


When Marjory danced the minuet, 
The music it pulsed and throbbed 
And thrilled the soul with a sweet regret ; 
Impassioned the heart, while the eyes were 
wet, 
As it sobbed and laughed, and sobbed. 


Since Marjory danced the minuet, 

How wondrous the world has grown ! 
For my life holds hidden its memory yet 
Of the night my heart can never forget 

When it came into its own ! 

Ethel M. Kelley. 





BETTY’S CHATELAINE. 
SHE wears a wondrous lot of things 
All hanging in a row— 
A pair of scissors closely clings 
Beside the silver bow, 
A powder box, and a lorgnette 
Upon a slender chain, 
A quaint and dainty vinaigrette— 
All on her chatelaine. 











MAGAZINE. 






A bonbonniére’s suspended there, 
Likewise a mirror small ; 

And I can’t see how it may be 
That she can carry all ; 

But now shie’s sad, for she can’t add— 
Or so she does complain— 

A single thing to gaily swing 
Upon her chatelaine ! 


Court plaster occupies a place 
Next to a flask of scent ; 

A heart holds some beloved face 
And forms an ornament ; 

A box for stamps, engagement book, 
A card case, chaste and plain— 

Each has its own respective hook 
On Betty’s chatelaine. 


Yet she is vexed and quite perplexed 
How to enrich her store, 
Though hard she tries, to her surprise 
She thinks up nothing more ; . 
Ah, she forgets, as thus she frets 
For something new to chain, 
That it’s but true I dangle, too, 
Upon her chatelaine ! 
Ralph Alton. 


THE MAKING OF THE SONG. 
THE LADY. 


Str poet, sir poet, come write me a lay, 

That the world will go singing a year and 
a day. 

Come write me a song of a. heart that is 
broken, : ‘ 

Of love that is ocean deep, still never spoken ; 

Of a maiden a sighing alone and in tears, 

And a brave youth a dying, unconscious of 
fears. 


THE POET. 


Fair lady, thy servitor strikes not his lyre 
Save when it is tempered by love’s fiercest 


fire ; 

And the chords of his lyric must e’er be 
attuned 

To the woe ,of his heart, to the pain of his 
wound. * 


The fair lady sighed, and the poet deplored. 

The fair lady cried, and the poet felt bored. 

The lady then laughed, and the bard gave a 
start, ; 

While Cupid a shaft drove straight through 
his heart. 

The fair lady mocked at the poet’s sad 
plight— 

And the song strains all flocked to the poet 
that night. 

Tom Hall. 














